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Ih good hands... 


In time of trouble or illness, the veterinarian is the best friend any animal 


can have. His years of professional training give him the specialized knowledge 


essential to treating animals skillfully and effectively. 


a 


The veterinarian is also a specialist in protecting the health of our 
farm animals. In addition to numerous effective weapons for combating 
animal diseases, he has at.hand many modern means for preventing infection. 
And his counsel on care and feeding is of great value to the farmer in 


° . . . © 
maintaining vigorous health in his herds. AMERICAN LOM PAN. 
From Cyanamid’s Lederle Laboratories Division come many developments 
+ >] | > > > 7 or ‘ oO fs ce are 
that have improved the health of farm herds and flocks. Among these are . 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.! 
vaccines to prevent disease, vitamin products to maintain health, and sulfa 
drugs, antibiotics and other potent medicines to cure disease All of 
these products are made with the same care as the Lederle biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals used by your own physician to eliminate human suffering. 
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Investor plus worker decides wage 


i 1939, just before the war, American investors 


had saved and invested $6,000 in machines 
per worker, and average wage in America was 
$23.86 per week. 


In 1947, investment per worker was $7,700 
and wage was $49.97. 


In 1952, investment per worker was $12,800 
and wage was $67.97. 





16” Electro-Cycle Turret Lathe 
machining vacuum sweeper part. 


The higher the investment in machines, the 
higher the wage if the machine is fully used—be- 
cause the constantly-improved machines produce 
more, out of which the worker can be paid more. 


So— first step toward better wage (and more 
secure job!) is better machines. But the final step 
that only the worker can take is—better use of 
those machines. 


Source of data: American Machinist; U.S. Dept. of Labor 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


Famous Finger of metal and stone pointing 
1472 feet into the sky is The Empire State 
Building in New York City. This mightiest 
of buildings makes liberal use of Stainless 
Steel for both decorative and utilitarian 
purposes: in vertical strips beside the win- 
dows, in bands around the tower, in the 
two entrance corridors. “‘Maintenance?’’ 
said the assistant operating manager when 
asked about the exterior Stainless Steel. 
“What maintenance? We haven’t touched 
the stainless steel since it was installed. 
And its condition is as good as ever.” Not 
a bad record after more than 20 years. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality sccut 
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This Baby Sitter is Galvanized! In truth, a sturdy, 
good looking Cyclone Fence is a dependable baby 
sitter. For it makes a safe home playground out of 
your own yard. It keeps your youngsters, ab- 
sorbed in play, from stepping accidentally into the 
path of passing traffic. It prevents stray dogs from 
molesting your children or your flowers. Cyclone 
Fence, made by U:S. Steel, is further evidence that 
only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Product of Steel Making. USS Ammonium Sul- 
phate helped increase the corn yield on this farm 
65 bushels an acre! Before planting, fertilizer was 
plowed under and also applied in the row at time 
of planting. When corn was 8 to 10 inches high, 
it was side-dressed with 100 lbs. per acre of Am- 
monium Sulphate. In 2 years, this program boosted 
corn yield from 60 to 125 bushels per acre. 
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Dragon’s Teeth Sprouting? No, these are steel bearing 


piles in the foundation of a dam spillway. When the 
dam is finished, you’ll never know the steel piles are 
there. But they’ll be working just the same, for strength 
and safety, as enduring steel so often works unseen in 
buildings, highways, pipelines and power plants. 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR, It’s a full-hour TV program presented every 
other week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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OIL WELL SUPPLY. .TENNESSEE COAL & IRON. .UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 


UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. - UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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AMERICA’S 
TOP-SELLING 
STRAIGHT WHISKY 


It’s a hit with whisky fans all 
over the country...it’s every 
ounce a man’s whisky and every 
drop of this wonderful whisky 
is bottled at the peak of perfec- 
tion. Next time, call for Early 
Times, you can’t buy a better 
whisky. 
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THs 1S THe wannsKy THAT MAME 
MOMTUCKY wiisKits FAMOUS 


86 PROOF 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT 
BOURBON WHISKY 





EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., 
LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 





The March of the News ” 





“TIME FOR DECISION’ 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER, one of the 
Foatun supporters of the idea for a 
six-nation European Army, issued a state- 
ment designed to get that force out of 
the planning stage and into being. An 
attack on any one of the six nations, he 
told their Prime Ministers, would be re- 
garded as “a threat to the security of the 
United States.” 

The U.S., said the President, also will 
maintain forces in Western Germany for 
as long as “a threat to that area exists,” 
and will continue to seek means of shar- 
ing information on new weapons and 
techniques with its allies. 

The experts saw in the President’s 
move an obvious effort to hasten French 
and Italian ratification of the European 
Army treaty. The four other nations— 
Western Germany, Belgium, Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg—have given their 
approval. The time approaches, Mr. 
Eisenhower said, “for historic decision.” 


SPRINGTIME IN AUGUSTA 


PRING WAS IN FULL BLOOM in Georgia. 
S The weather, damp at first, turned 
fine, produced days that golfers dream 
about. Dwight Eisenhower, golfer and 
President of the U.S., combined both 
activities by setting up a tiny office over 
the “pro” shop at the edge of the Au- 
gusta National course. He worked at his 
desk in the mornings, then stepped 
downstairs to the first tee. 

While the weather in Augusta was fine, 
the political climate was less so. Housing 
scandals, the Oppenheimer case, Indo- 
China, the McCarthy battle with Army 
civilian officials caused urgent messages 
to hum over the Western Union wires 
into the President’s pro-shop cubicle. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, the days pro- 
duced many problems—from getting out 
of a sand trap to worrying about how to 
save Indo-China from the Communists. 


PROBLEM: LAWYERS 


ee SENATE'S INVESTIGATION into the 
row between Senator McCarthy and 
Pentagon executives was having a hard 
time getting under way. Personnel prob- 
lems kept slowing things down. 

First choice of the Senate committee 
for counsel to run the inquiry had bowed 
out after reports that he had praised 
Senator McCarthy in the past. Then the 
Army dropped Frederick G. Fisher, one 
of its lawyers, because he had once be- 
longed to the National Lawyers Guild, 
said by the House Un-American Activi- 
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Pearl Harbor Comment 


Editors of U.S. News & World 
Report have received a letter from 
an aide to Gen. George C. Marshall 
concerning the book, “The Final 
Secret of Pearl Harbor,” published 
in the issue of April 2, 1954. The 
text of the letter follows: 


“Regarding the article in U.S. 
News & World Report, General 
Marshall and Admiral Stark have 
been asked a question to the effect: 
‘Did President Roosevelt restrain 
you from sending messages which 
you otherwise might have sent?’ 
They have decided that this should 
be answered in order to avoid any 
complications which might be set 
up by refusal to comment. 

“Therefore, they have given the 
answer of an emphatic ‘No’ to this 
question. 

“Sincerely yours 
“C. J. George, 
Lieutenant Colonel 
“Personal Aide to General 
Marshall” 











ties Committee to be “a legal bulwark 
of the Communist Party’—a charge de- 
nied by the Guild. 

Meantime, the Army filed a further 
report outlining its charges that the Wis- 
consin Senator and his aides sought spe- 
cial treatment for Pvt. G. David Schine, 
erstwhile McCarthy investigator. The 
Senator countered with his version. 

A date was set for the opening of 
public hearings. But, at the rate things 
were going, the affair might be around 
for a good while. 


JOBS FOR REPUBLICANS? 


IVIL SERVICE CHAIRMAN Philip Young 

had some good news for Senator 
Everett M. Dirksen (Rep.), of Illinois. 
After 20 long years of famine, Mr. Dirk- 
sen had complained, the Republicans 
came into Washington “like hungry 
people” looking for jobs for faithful fol- 
lowers. But the political plums were 
hard to find. 

Mr. Young’s news: There are about 
315,000 federal jobs not covered by Civil 
Service. All are under review to determine 
which can be filled by patronage. 

“That,” said Mr. Dirksen, “is like 
manna from heaven.” And, he added, the 
review should be completed as soon as 
possible—before the November elections. 
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ood News for Telephone Users 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX FEDERAL EXCISE TAX 
ON LONG DISTANCE ON LOCAL SERVICE 
REDUCED REDUCED 


FROM FROM 
25% TO 10% 15% TO 10% 





ie reductions in federal excise taxes, voted recently by Congress. 
mean substantial savings for telephone users. Your telephone bill is 


lowered by the entire difference between the old and the new taxes. 


Instead of paying 25% on Long Distance calls, you now pay 
10%.On Local telephone service, the tax isnow 10% instead of 15%. 


The entire amount of the saving in taxes comes off the bills of 


our customers. None of it is retained by the telephone companies. 


The reductions went into effect on April 1 and apply to service 
billed to you on or after that date. 


Now it costs you even less to keep in touch by telephone. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


President Building Up the FBI . . . A Deal to Hold Off 
Farm-Aid Cuts? . . . Beria’s Spies Afraid to Go Home 


President Eisenhower himself decided 
that Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer, the 
atom-bomb builder, should be sus- 
pended from the high-level advisory 
jobs he held in Government while 
the scientist’s status was re-examined 
under new security regulations. 


kot =e 


Senator Joseph McCarthy did not in- 
spire or force the appraisal of Dr. 
Oppenheimer as a_ security risk. 
Proceedings in this case have been 
under way for months. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer himself, not the White 
House or Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, made public the charges against 
the scientist and his answers to the 
charges. 


x * * 


Harry Truman, former President, is 
being given credit for giving U.S. the 
H-bomb before the Russians got it. 
Mr. Truman overrode the advice of a 
majority of advisers, including scien- 
tists, to order the H-bomb program in 
January, 1950. 


x -& <¢ 


Admiral Lewis Strauss, Chairman of 
the AEC, does not share the alarm 
expressed by some people that Amer- 
ican scientists may balk at working 
on atomic-weapon development in the 
future. Efforts to discourage scientists 
from helping with development of the 
H-bomb did not succeed. 
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Senator McCarthy is on the trail of 
charges that the U.S. State Depart- 
ment is blocking big sales of surplus 
farm products abroad, or holding 
those sales up so long that competi- 
tors get the business. 
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India’s Pandit Nehru is buying Amer- 
ican military aircraft, helicopters and 
tanks, and using U.S. training per- 
sonnel—all to build India’s strength 


—while complaining strongly against 
U.S. arms for Pakistan, India’s neigh- 
bor. 


xk *& 


Harold Stassen, foreign-aid dispenser, 
is expressing the policy decisions of 
U.S. and British diplomats, not of 
military men, in favoring bigger trade 
with the Communist empire as a way 
to get the better of Communist lead- 
ers. Trade embargo, which has hurt 
the Russians, is gradually to be aban- 
doned on the expressed theory that 
revived trade will help non-Commu- 
nists more than Communists. 


x a 


Russia’s Georgi Malenkov is having 
more and more trouble with his for- 
eign spy operations. The old spies, 
who had worked for Lavrenti Beria, 
are tending to defect rather than go 
home to take a chance on getting shot. 
The spy nest in Australia is the latest 
to be turned up by an old Beria man 
who didn’t want to go home. 


x * *® 


The FBI, often under secret official 
fire when New Dealers were in power, 
is enjoying increased favor and power 
now. President Eisenhower wants to 
build up FBI strength and prestige 
to assure the country there is no 
softness toward Communists. 


ne f 


Admiral Arthur Radford, Chairman 
of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is 
very confident that the Communists 
in the war in Indo-China can be 
stopped and then defeated without 
direct involvement of American forces. 


ok S 


John Foster Dulles, Secretary of 
State, has been convinced all along 
that France could not give up and 
make a deal with Communists in 
Indo-China without jeopardizing 
France's hold on French Morocco and 


Tunisia and without shrinking to the 
status of a minor power. The French 
hint strongly that much can be done 
if U.S. taxpayers foot the bill. 


xk 


Top policy makers for U.S. are confi- 
dent that H-bomb tests in the Pacitic 
are having a profound effect upon 
Communist decisions as they affect 
war in Asia. It is doubted that Com- 
munists will decide to go all out for a 
drive for conquest of Indo-China next 
year. 


x~* * 


Mr. Eisenhower is being told by ro- 
litical advisers that the primary elec- 
tion 1n Illinois reveals trends that 
seem favorable for Republicans 1n the 
coming elections, and that this elec- 
tion also showed strong Republican 
interest in the McCarthy viewpoint. 


x kk 


President Eisenhower is outlining a 
new schedule of vacations for spring 
and summer, thereby giving his an- 
swer to criticism of some politicians 
about the number of his vacations. 
Mr. Eisenhower has worked at least 
four hours a day during his latest 
Georgia vacation. 


x * * 


Hints are reaching Congress that the 
President might not veto a bill that 
would extend 90 per cent farm price 
supports for one year beyond the 
present, provided that flexible sup- 
ports would apply in the year follow- 
ing that. 


+ kk 


Joseph Martin, House Speaker, and 
Sam Rayburn, Democratic Leader, 
are giving thought to the idea of hav- 
ing Congress come back after elections 
to complete work that may otherwise 
get jammed up. New goal is to let 
members go home for the campaigns 
by the end of July. 
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So that you need never think about it, w we never stop 
thinking about—gua_ity. It’s the key to your preference 
for our brands—your assurance that w hen you select. any 
bourbon, rye, gin, bonded or blended whiskey sponsored 
by National Distillers, it is always uniformly satisfying 
to your taste. 


With us, this unrelenting search for perfection is more 
than a matter of pride. It’s a deep awareness that to make 
our products your repeated choice, they must be the finest. 


A Quality Control Committee, whose members are chosen 
for their keen sensitivity of taste and smell, exercises scru- 
pulous supervision over the production of each of our dis- 
tilleries. At every stage—just after distilling, at least three 
times during the aging, and before bottling—the bever- 
ages must meet their exacting standards of skilled judg- 
ment. At the same time—expert laboratory technicians use 
every scientific resource to guide and control the quality of 
the product, from grain to bottle. Before it reaches you, the 
content of every bottle has been tested 50 times, to meet 
both the standards of the scientist and the connoisseur. 





These distilled beverages represent only one branch of 
National Distillers’ diversified activities today; others in- 
clude the production of petrochemicals, solvents, inter- 
mediate and finished chemicals—all serving the nation’s 
consumer and industrial needs. 





NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION ew york 5,n.¥. 


OLD GRAND-DAD : OLD TAYLOR : OLD CROW : PM . OLD SUNNY BROOK : GILBEY'S GIN 
HILL and HILL - BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE - BOURBON DE LUXE - BOND & LILLARD - OLD HERMITAGE 
Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskies, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. PM Blended Whiskey, 65% Grain 


Neutral Spirits, 86 Proof. Gilbey’s Distilled London Dry Gin, 100% Grain Neutral Spirits, 90 Proof. Bellows Partners Choice Whiskey—A Blend, 
60% Grain Neutral Spirits, 86.8 Proof. Old Sunny Brook, Hill and Hill, Bourbon De Luxe, Bond & Lillard, Old Hermitage, Kentucky Whiskies. 








It is difficult to write a definition of the American way. 
But it is easy to find good examples. Here is one: 


How smart can 


machines be? ! 


Back in the twenties there was a stage play about 
a factory that made mechanical men, who repaid 
their creators by trying to wreck civilization. The 
term “robot” has made people uneasy ever since. 


How smart can a machine be? At General Electric 
we're beginning to find out. For some years now 
we've been working with machines that come star- 
tlingly close to duplicating the thought processes of 
men. 


Can they outsmart men? The reassuring fact is just 
the opposite: they make men even smarter by taking 
over routine mental chores and freeing men for the 
creative thinking only human minds can encompass. 


General Electric is using machines with “electronic 
brains” in engineering, accounting and management 
to speed our most important product, progress. 


A jet engine used to be designed by trial and error. 
You had to build it first, or a costly model, to find 
out how it would work. Now, an electronic computer 
helps solve long and complex jet development prob- 
lems in advance. In 15 minutes it goes through 8 mil- 
lion mathematical calculations and comes up with 
an answer that would take a mathematician 7 years. 
With “think machines,” engineers can bring you 
new and better products quicker. 


It used to take seven days to put together the pay- 
roll in one of our plants. Now an “electronic brain” 


gets rid of the drudgery and cuts the time to four 
hours. 


In management, “hunch” is giving way to fact. 
Electronic data-processing machines can zip through 
head-spinning statistics on things like market changes, 
product design factors and income trends to come up 
with the answers General Electric managers need to 
make sound decisions, not hopeful guesses. Patterns 
emerge that make it possible to avoid errors. In time 
new light may be shed on the reasons for boom and 
bust. It looks like everyday living might catch up at 
last with our fantastic progress in science. 


Machines that can read, write, do arithmetic, 
measure, feel, remember, now make it possible to 
take the load off men’s minds, just as machines have 
eased the burden on our backs. 


But these fantastic machines still depend on people 
to design and build and guide and use them. What 
they replace is drudgery—not people. Or General 
Electric wouldn’t be so enthusiastic about them. Be- 
cause it’s people, with their hopes, desires and jobs, 
that we depend on for customers. Machines can’t 
dream. 


Don’t worry; smart though they are, machines will 
never be as smart as people. Not while people are 
smart enough to think them up, smart enough to let 
them do man’s drudging work. 


Progress is our most important product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgram Washington, D. C. 


Timetable of trends in business, now quite clear, suggests this: 

Just ahead: Leveling off. Scattered upturns to offset scattered new 
declines. An impression of stability will add to business confidence. 

Summer: Rather slow, around present levels. Slight turn by September. 

Autumn: Gradual rise. Nothing spectacular, but clear-cut improvement. 
Prices will be about where they now are. Activity, over all, will be up. 

Winter: Definitely better. Early 1955 to be a period of rise. 

Revived boom is not in sight for the future. Prospect, rather, is for what 
can be called "good times"--rather stable prices, moderate numbers of people 
looking for jobs, quite stable wages. There'll be an absence of the hectic 
atmosphere either of boom or of depression. 





Pattern of change ahead is to vary, not to be uniform for all. 

Steel: At or near bottom now. An upturn probable by September. 

Autos: Some downturn for second half year. Market for 5 to 5.5 million new 
cars in 1954. Competition will continue keen. 

Building: Boom to go on. 

Textiles, so-called “soft" goods: Hard hit now in many lines. Upturn to 
come by early autumn. Shelves will have to be restocked. 

IV, appliances: Upturn in sight. Stocks low, sales active. Color TV with 
19-inch screen will be in Christmas trade, if not before. Sales: maybe 5.5 
million black-and-white, 100,000 color this year at $1,000 price. 

Retail trade: March was "lousy." Definite improvement showing now. Active 
trade, with more buying on time, is looked for by autumn. 

Businessmen, all along the line, now are convinced that there will be no 
real depression; that price declines will be moderate; that shift from a war to 
a semipeace type of economy will be completed without a shakeout. 








War is very unlikely to upset things. ! r for U.S. is not ahead. 

War risk, moderate, is being taken. Thcre's a decision to bar further 
conquest for Communists in Southeast Asia. 

War involvement, however, will not follow for U.S. Rainy season, soon, 
will slow fighting for months. Time, to be gained, will help anti-Communist 
Side. A loss of Dienbienphu will not mean a Communist war victory. 

Indo-China war is very likely to go better in 1955. 











France will stay in the fight. Indo-China states will get assurances of 
more political freedom. U.S. will take over more war guidance. 
Native troops will get more U.S.-type training. Air Force will be given 
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more strength through volunteer pilots. A constabulary will be built to deal 
with guerrilla problems. War strategy for 1955 will stress the offensive. 
Indo-China, in U.S. planning, is more like Greece than Korea. 
In Greece, U.S. took short-of-war involvement to stop Communists. Problems 
comparable to those in Indo-China were dealt with. In Korea, U.S. jumped 
directly into war. The Greek experience dominates present thinking. 











Arms aid for Indo-China will rise a level above 1 billion. 

U.S. troops, in present numbers, will stay indefinitely in Europe. That 
assurance is given to France and Germany by President Eisenhower. 

Arms aid to Europe will go on. Arms for Germany will be the next move. 
EDC, European Defense Community, built around U.S. arms, may yet come to life. 

Armament, a big military establishment, will be with this country for a 
long time to come. Military spending, apparently underwritten indefinitely, is 
a near-guarantee against severe declines in general business. 

H-bomb just adds to the prospect of continued high-level spending. 








Stock market, in its continuing rise, seems to be saying this: 

Big new war is not in sight. War is upsetting to equity markets. 

Recession in business will be moderate and short, not deep, prolonged. 

Tax trend will be down. Profits will continue to be good for most of 
business. Dividends are likely to be fairly stable, not declining. 

Stock prices have risen in the face of bad news. Investors, people with 
money, on balance are betting that war will be avoided, times will be good. 

That's not to say that everything will go up forever. It's just to call 
attention to the way investors are sizing things up at this time. 





There is this to be noted in political straws, too: 

Revolt seems not to be in a political air. [Illinois voting suggests that. 
No sign appeared that people were voting irritations. 

Farmers, in Illinois at least, are not on the warpath. Communist issue, 
tried out in Illinois, is real and interests voters. Labor leaders are not able 
at this time to show a comeback in political influence. 

Unemployment, apparently, is not a dominating issue at this time. 











Odds are that physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer will be separated ona 
permanent basis from his connection with Government atomic programs. 

Dr. Oppenheimer, a scientist, undertook to become an expert on military 
strategy and politics. Oppenheimer views alarmed U.S. military strategists. 
Oppenheimer, too, had ideas and connections that caused questioning by those who 
shape U.S. policy in the field of atomic development. 

Active Oppenheimer role in H-bomb development was minor, not dominant. 

Idea that scientists now will revolt--that Government will have trouble 
with atomic programs--is regarded as far-fetched. Developments in Russia and 
elsewhere indicate that there is no serious shortage of nuclear physicists. 


Atomic bombs, H-bombs, at some point, will be in adequate supply. 

Atomic artillery, however, atomic power for military equipment will create 
insatiable military demands. There's nothing to the idea that military soon 
will be oversupplied and that U.S. can share freely with the world. 
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>SAM RAYBURN, an old master of 
legislative high-wire walking, personally 
tripped up the Hawaii-Alaska statehood 
bill. When the bill came up last week 
needing unanimous House consent for a 
conference to iron out differences with 
the Senate, up popped Mr. Rayburn, the 
House Democratic Leader. “Mr. Speaker,” 
he said, “I object.” For practical purposes 
the bill was dead. 

Mr. Rayburn usually wields his power 
more subtly, through associates. He works 
in halls and cloakrooms, and in his office, 
making agreements on legislation with 
Republicans as well as Democrats. He is 





-Harris & Ewing 
SAM RAYBURN 


. . . high-wire walker 


unlikely to make a major move without 
advance notice to the Republican Speaker, 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., to whom he turned 
over the gavel last year after being 
Speaker himself longer than any other 
man in U.S. history. His relationship 
with Mr. Martin is something special; 
despite party differences, they work to- 
gether and are personal cronies. 

With election of a new Congress com- 
ing up in November, Mr. Rayburn be- 
comes one of the most influential of all 
Democrats. His day-by-day shot calling 
in Congress shapes the Democratic plat- 
form. When the House comes back from 
its Easter recess, major bills will be at 
the brass-tacks stage. To handle them, 
Sam Rayburn will be coming out of the 
background and onto the floor more and 
more to emphasize views that will be im- 
portant in November. 
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> JOSEPH T. MEEK, over a period of 19 
years, has picked up two unofficial titles: 
“Mr. Retail of Illinois” and “The most 
respected lobbyist in Springfield.” Now 
he’s after another title: “Junior Senator 
from Illinois.” Last week he got a leg up 
toward the Senate by winning the Re- 
publican primary in his first try for 
public office. The big task, still ahead, 
is to beat Paul H. Douglas, a University 
of Chicago economist who won six years 
ago by 407,000 votes. 

The new candidate is a heavy-set, 
cheerful man of 50, with friends all over 
Illinois. He got his unofficial titles from 
his job. In 1935, he formed the Illinois 
Federation of Retail Associations to help 
retailers fight New Deal legislation, still 
heads the group and represents it at the 
Illinois capital. About 60,000 Illinois 
storekeepers are in his organization and 
he knows thousands of them by their first 
names. Mr. Meek came to Illinois from 
Iowa in 1926, worked a while on a sports 
magazine, then moved to the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce as an advertising 
man and wound up as editor. 


> HAROLD H. VELDE, chairman of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, got a chance for his fourth 
straight term in Congress. The contro- 
versies he has aroused by going after 
Communists, including those he sus- 
pected of infesting churches, didn’t hurt 
him with Republican voters of Illinois’s 
eighteenth district. Last week they re- 
nominated him with a 2-to-1 edge over 
an experienced and well-liked State legis- 
lator, Robert H. Allison. 

Ambitions to run for the U.S. Senate 
were held by Mr. Velde a few months 
ago but he stayed out of the race after 
talking with party leaders. Since the war, 
the 44-year-old Congressman has not 
been defeated for public office, winning 
a county judgeship in 1946 and three 
terms in the House since then. He was 
a high-school teacher before getting a 
law degree at the University of Illinois, 
served as an FBI agent during the war, 
enteréd politics immediately afterward. 


> ANEURIN BEVAN, the incurable rebel 
of British politics, is floating his am- 
bition to become Prime Minister upon a 
wave of British revulsion against war and 
the H-bomb. He stalked out of the Labor 
Party’s “shadow cabinet” last week, de- 
nouncing the U.S., the European Army 
and united action in Asia, installed him- 
self at the head of vocal left-wingers and 
pacifists. 


The future for “Nye” Bevan could 
hardly be more tumultuous than his past. 
At 56, he has been in Parliament for a 
quarter century, elected repeatedly. by 
miners in the grimy Welsh coal fields 
where he grew up in poverty. While still 
a shy, stuttering child, he went to work 
in the mines. A clinging bitterness shows 
through his now-polished oratory. 

He is a contradictory man, often de- 
nouncing Communism, yet sometimes 
supporting a Communist view. In 1939, 
the Labor Party ousted him for joining 
a Communist front. Readmitted, he was 
unrepentant. Three years ago, he quit the 





—United Press 


“NYE” BEVAN 
... still the rebel 


Labor Government on the ground it was 
spending too much for arms. He is noisy 
because, he says, “it is awfully hard to 
organize a respectable revolution—you 
have to make a splash.” 


> JOSEPH N. WELCH, special counsel 
for civilian Army officials in their row 
with Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, 
seemed about to become the forgotten 
man in the dispute. For nearly two weeks 
after his appointment, nothing was heard 
from Mr. Welch. But last week he filed 
29 charges that Senator McCarthy and 
his aide, Roy M. Cohn, had improperly 
pressed the Army to promote their friend, 
Pvt. G. David Schine. The charges “leaked” 
prematurely—and the Senator promptly 
asked an investigation and disciplining 
of those who talked. 
(Continued on page 14) 
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‘3 Wide World 
JOSEPH N. WELCH 
. a blast for the Army 


Careful preparation of a case is a 
trade-mark for Mr. Welch, a Bostonian 
trained at Harvard Law School and 
known as one of the country’s best trial 
lawyers. His practice has been mostly in 
civil law, not criminal, and he admits 
rather wryly that he lost one of the big- 
gest cases he ever handled—a 7-million- 
dollar tax matter for the Chicago stock- 
yards that he carried all the way to the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Welch, 63, is a Re- 
publican. His only previous connection 
with the Army, he says, was in World 
War I when the war ended before he com- 
pleted training at officer candidate school. 


> LOYALTY JUDGES—a former Secre- 
tary of the Army, an industrialist and a 
chemistry professor—are to decide wheth- 
er Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer is a “secu- 
rity risk” and whether he can continue to 
act as adviser on secret atomic develop- 
ments. All are familiar with explosive 
secrets. 

Gordon Gray, head of the panel, is a 
Yale-trained lawyer, publisher of two 
newspapers at Winston-Salem, N.C., and 
p-esident of the University of North Car- 
olina. In World War II, he enlisted as 
a private, became an intelligence cap- 
tain on Gen. Omar Bradley’s staff. At 
the time the U.S. decided to make the 
hydrogen bomb—a decision allegedly 
opposed by Dr. Oppenheimer—Mr. Gray 
was Secretary of the Army. When David 
E. Lilienthal resigned as chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, a few 
days after the H-bomb decision, Mr. 
Gray was felt out for the job but pre- 
ferred to accept the university presidency. 
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Thomas A. Morgan, head of the 
Sperry Corporation for 19 years, directed 
development of 140 new military and 
naval devices, including radar instru- 
ments and bombsights. He was born on a 
North Carolina farm, attended high 
school, joined the Navy and was trained 
as an apprentice electrician. He was a 
natural mechanic who installed Elmer 
Sperry’s first gyrocompass on a U.S. 
naval vessel, took it apart and made it 
work right after it acted up in tests. That 
got him a job with Sperry, made his 
career. 

Ward V. Evans, 70, professor of chem- 
istry at Loyola University in Chicago, is 
an authority on explosives. Professor 
Evans, born a poor boy, worked his way 
to a Ph.D. degree with such jobs as trap- 
ping skunks for their pelts, operating a 
trolley car and teaching school. He headed 
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THE GEORGESCU FAMILY 
... a reunion at last 


Northwestern University’s chemistry staff 
for 17 years, became a professor at 
Loyola in 1945. During the past five years 
he has served several times on atomic- 
security panels. 


> VALERIU C. GEORGESCU gave an 
object lesson to people with kin behind 
the Iron Curtain. He and Mrs. Georgescu 
defied Communist agents, at the risk 
of losing both their sons, and got away 
with it. 

Mr. Georgescu, a naturalized Ameri- 
can, was manager of Rumanian oil hold- 
ings of Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey until he left Rumania on a vaca- 
tion in 1947. Communists wouldn’t let him 
or his wife return to Rumania, wouldn’t 
release their two sons, left behind. Less 
than 11 months ago, a Rumanian agent 
tried to blackmail Mr. Georgescu into 
spying for the Communists, promised 


to free the boys “within a year.” The 
Georgescus put the U. S. even before their 
boys, refused, went to the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

The U. S. went into action. Representa- 
tive Frances P. Bolton (Rep.), of Ohio, 
approached Andrei Vishinsky at the United 
Nations about the boys. The State De- 
partment began maneuvering. President 
Eisenhower wrote a personal letter to 
Rumanian officials. Last week, the sons— 
young men of 19 and 15 now—were freed, 
came flying to a new home in America. 
Said their father: ‘““They’ve already tried 
American chewing gum-—they’ll make 
good Americans.” 


> BAO DAI comes from a royal family 
that ruled the richest part of Indo-China 
for centuries. He is the first to be educated 
in France and to adopt some Western 
customs. Since 1949, when the French 
brought him from a playboy exile in 
Hong Kong to be Indo-Chinese chief of 
state, the portly ex-emperor has bent like 
a reed to French will. France gives him 
large sums of money to spend as he likes. 
He has investments abroad, a yacht with 
air-conditioned staterooms, a luxury air- 
plane—but his Government is not fully 
independent. 

Changes now seem on the way, how- 
ever, for Indo-China. The U. S. has made 
clear that it thinks France ought to free 
the country completely, give it something 
to fight for. Last week, Bao Dai’s fine 
plane took him to France to negotiate. 
U. S. sentiment was behind him. He had a 
chance to become a chief of state in fact 
as well as name. 





—Black Star 


BAO DAI 
...a chance to rule 
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Hapless Hal the Huntsman, who did nothing very well, 

@ was quite chagrined when entering the Statler’s great 
hotel. ‘I’ve been un-horsed: I’ve lost the hounds; I’ve 
lost my company, and now I’m lost myself! Could you 
please find a room for me? 


SLEEP TONIGHT 


UL REALLY 




















Pa “T know now how the fox feels when he finds a place 

eto hide! This room’s a perfect resting place! It’s won- 
derful!”’ he cried. “This bed’s so soft, I'll sleep tonight 
in spite of my disgrace, for who could be un-cheerful 
in this cheerful, friendly place!” 














He stepped into his Statler bath and shguted gladly, 
e “Zounds! There go the aches and pains I gathered 
riding to the hounds! There’s nothing so relaxing as a 
good hot bath, I’ll vow! There’s lots of soap and towels, 


” 


too—I feel much better now. 
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The meal he ate that evening was a pleasure from the 

e start. Said Hapless Hal, “This food’s enough to hearten 
any heart! If ever you need cheering up, just try a 
Statler meal—it’s wonderful how Statler food improves 
the way you feel! 
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“Yoiks! Tally-ho! I’m off to buy a fox tail in a shop! 

e And shops are close—the Statler’s a convenient place 
to stop. That friendly hospitality insutes your perfect 
rest—so always stay at Statler, where you really are 
a guest!” 
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Any Statler will be glad to make a reservation for you at 
any other Statler. Reservations confirmed the same day. 
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IS U.S. HEADING 
INTO A NEW WAR? 


Question of Who Will Do the Fighting in Indo-China 


U.S., sounding out potential allies for Indo- 
China, seems to be sliding rapidly into war. 
Indo-China, officials say, must be held. 
The French want to get out, let others fight. 
But American planners have something in 
mind beside Gli's with rifles. Their plan— 
Insist that France stay in the war. Create 


War, once again, is being risked by 
U.S. to stop the advance of Commu- 
nism in Asia. 

Communists of China are on notice 
that, if they move to full-scale attack 
against the states of Indo-China, their 
aggression will be stopped. 

This warning raises the question: Is 


the United States heading into a new- 


shooting war? 

The answer that comes from sources 
best qualified to give an appraisal is sim- 
ply: No—not unless all plans go awry. 

Instead, there is confidence that Com- 
munist forces in Indo-China now can 
be defeated without the use in battle of 
American GI’s, That defeat, the planners 
believe, will become apparent in 1955 
and may be realized in 1956. 

The drafters of present American poli- 
cy say this: 

Anti-Communist forces now avail- 
able to Indo-China are enough to defeat 
the Communists. Man power is adequate. 
Equipment and supplies are largely ade- 
quate. 

Problems that are holding up victory 
are those of morale, of training, of tac- 
tics, of war’s direction. It is these things 
that are to get important U.S. atten- 
tion. 

A firm agreement to press the war, 
not to accept defeat by negotiation, is 
the first step. That is being sought at 
this time from the French. It is backed 
by a promise of some support from the 
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U.S., from Britain, from Australia, New 
Zealand and Thailand. 

Once a French commitment is ob- 
tained, not to withdraw or lose by de- 
fault, other steps are to be pressed by 
the United States. Time for these steps 
will be available in the few months 
ahead, with the Indo-Chinese rainy sea- 
son now starting and large-scale fight- 
ing ended for the year. 





U.S. TECHNICIAN GIVES ADVICE 
. a plan like that used in Greece 


a new Asian “‘NATO” to provide support. Re- 
-cruit volunteers for an international force. 
Then form a new “constabulary” to cope 
with Indo-Chinese guerrillas. Expand a native 
army, train it with U.S. methods. Give it new 
incentive by a guarantee of independence. 
Use the monsoon season to build, then win. 


A new “constabulary,” able to deal 
with underground agents and local trou- 
blemakers in areas not held by Commu- 
nists, is to be formed, equipped with 
U.S. arms and trained by U.S. methods 
used in the Greek guerrilla war in 
1947. 

An expanded native army, manned by 
Indo-Chinese draftees, is to be trained 
by U.S. methods, possibly by cadres of 
American GI’s. 

A stepped-up air force is planned too, 
possibly manned in part by American 
volunteers, much like the “Flying Tigers” 
who aided Chiang Kai-shek in China be- 
fore World War II. 

New incentive for Indo-China’s peo- 
ple to fight Communists then will be 
sought by a clear and dramatic guar- 
antee of complete independence from 
France, including a firm date for inde- 
pendence to take effect. 

New top-level direction for the war is 
to follow. Plans are to be laid for going 
over to the offensive, attacking Commu- 
nist Viet Minh forces instead of always 
waiting for a Communist attack. 

A “NATO” organization for South- 
eastern Asia is to be promoted by U.S. 
at the same time. Efforts will be made 
to get real support for the war from 10 
nations of the non-Communist world, 
which already have agreed to consider 
such an alliance. 

Volunteers will be sought, too, in Asia 
and Europe to expand the French For- 
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eign Legion into a big international force 
for fighting Communism in Indo-China. 

Dollars will be pumped into the war 
in larger volume to help accomplish these 
steps. U.S., now footing about 80 per 
cent of war’s cost with a billion dollars 
a year, is likely to take over the rest of 
that cost, then increase the total effort. 

Americans, in and out of uniform, will 
go to Indo-China in larger numbers as 
well, under plans now laid. There will 
be more technicians, new training ex- 
perts, maybe volunteer pilots, plus high- 
ranking officers to aid in planning. 

But GI’s with rifles are not included 
in these plans. Unless Communist China 
jumps into the war with large forces, ad- 
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ditional combat man power is not con- 
sidered a big problem of this war. 

Behind these plans, as U.S. officials 
see it, is a crisis and an opportunity. 

Crisis is coming to a head at this time 
following the biggest all-out Communist 
assault of the war at Dienbienphu. 
French losses there are increasing the 
desire of the Government in Paris to 
end the war on almost any terms, and 
the Geneva conference, to start next 
Monday, will provide the chance to ne- 
gotiate a “peace” with Communist of- 
ficials. 

Opportunity, however, comes at the 
same time, with the beginning of the 
rainy season in Indo-China. This ends 





A firm promise 
of independence 
for native states 





Air-power build-up, 
using 
volunteer pilots 
















all large-scale fighting for months, and 
provides a chance to train new forces, 
take other steps to build up ant*Com- 
munist strength for a real victory. 
Communist forces have lost about 
three divisions of their best troops at 
Dienbienphu, are relatively much weaker 
than before that battle. Communist sup- 
ply lines are long and difficult, relative- 
ly harder to maintain than shipping lines 
from U.S. to Indo-Chinese ports, near 
the front. Native support of the Com- 
munist Viet Minh shows signs of waning, 
and U.S. observers believe it can be seri- 
ously weakened by a guarantee of inde- 
pendence for Indo-China and a real show 
of anti-Communist strength. Numerical 
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A Pacific NATO 
to warn Communists, 
support native and French forces 





Stepped-up training 
of native troops, 
using U.S. methods 





Creation of a constabulary 
to deal with guerrilla bands, 
local troublemakers 











Money in larger quantities 
to enable French to expand 
the Foreign Legion 





strength of anti-Communist forces al- 
ready outnumbers full-time and part-time 


Communist forces—about 500,000 to 
300,000. 

U.S. decision, thus, is to put every 
possible pressure on France to continue 
the war, then to take all steps, short of 
direct American entry into the shooting 
end of that war, to insure victory. 

Planners believe that Communists can 
be defeated in Indo-China much as they 
were in Greece, after U.S. took over 
from Britain and faced a near-hopeless 
situation, with Communist guerrillas 
overrunning the country. 

Emphasis now, as it was in Greece in 
1947, will be on revolutionizing the train- 
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Change in direction 
and management of strategy 
in fighting Communists 





ing, the organization, the direction of 
anti-Communist efforts. A new constabu- 
lary for ferreting out Communist agents, 
a promise of political support to guar- 
antee independence after the war, a 
show of U.S. strength in support of na- 
tive anti-Communist forces, all are to be 
tried, based on lessons learned by the 
U.S. in Greece. 

But, in addition, a basic lesson learned 
in Korea is to be tried, through an ef- 
fort to create an international organiza- 
tion to support the war. All 10 nations 
involved have agreed to look into this 
possibility after the Geneva conference. 
How much tangible support this will 
mean, however, has yet to be seen. 





1954, Be TT & News Pah. Corp, 


Can France be kept in the war? That’s 
the most immediate problem. U.S. plan- 
ners believe she can. They say any with- 
drawal or appeasement by the French 
now will mean the certain 
France’s big investment in Indo-China, 
a probable revolt in French North Africa, 
the end of France as a great power. It 
also would mean the end of a billion- 
dollar U.S. subsidy for the war, some 
of which benefits France at home. 

If the French stay in Indo-China, as 
expected, plans are for the United States 
to get much more closely involved in 
the war—but in a major support and ad- 
visory role, not in a role likely to cost 
U.S. lives. 


loss of 
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THE STRANGE CASE 
OF DR. OPPENHEIMER 


“Father of A-Bomb” Winds Up Charged as Security Risk 





security risk? 





This is to be the story of the strange 
case of Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

Dr. Oppenheimer is credited with 
having had more to do with making the 
first atom bomb than any other man. 
His knowledge and advice went into 
making the first hydrogen superbomb. 

No man in the world is believed to 
have in his mind more secrets involving 
the security of the United States than 
this 50-year-old scientist. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, until June, 1953, was adviser 
to the armed services on atomic matters. 
He was the top scientific consultant to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. He was 
an adviser to the White House and the 
State Department. 


nology, 1929-1947. 


1946-1952. 


Board, 1948-1953. 
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Why, after 11 years on the “inside,” is Dr. 
J. Robert Oppenheimer now accused as a 


Since 1943, Dr. Oppenheimer has known 
every important atomic secret of the U.S. He 
made many of those secrets, with his knowl- 
edge of physics, atoms, hydrogen devices. 


@ Director of Institute for Advanced Study, at Princeton, N.J., since 1947. 





For 11 years, Dr. Oppenheimer made 
secrets and shared secrets at the highest 
level. He sat in on supersecret confer- 
ences. 

Today, the man who made secrets 
which security regulations are designed 
to guard is himself charged with being 
a security risk. The action against Dr. 
Oppenheimer came from the White 
House. It was initiated months ago. He 
was suspended Dec. 23, 1953, although 
the suspension came to light only last 
week. 

This question is now being asked: 
Why, after 11 years in which the Gov- 
ernment accepted Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
work and ideas, is the scientist suddenly 


The Jobs That Made Dr. Oppenheimer Important 


@ Professor at University of California and California Institute of Tech- 


@ Director of atomic-bomb project at Los Alamos, N. Mex., 1943-1945. 
@ Consultant in drafting U.S. plan for international atomic control, 1946. 


@ Head of General Advisory Committee of Atomic Energy Commission, 


@ Consultant to Atomic Energy Commission, 1952 until suspended. 


@ Consultant to Defense Department's Research and Development 


@ State Department consultant in connection with the work of the 
United Nations Disarmament Commission, 1952-1953. 


Yet now he is denied access to secrets. His 
past, his personal habits, even his ideas are 
under searching scrutiny. 

Part of the answer to the mystery of Dr. 
Oppenheimer lies in the new rules on security. 
Another part lies in his ideas, plans and as- 
sociations over the years. 








under examination as a risk to the coun- 
try’s security? 

The answer to that question is found 
partly in a new set of rules governing 
who is and who is not to be considered 
a risk. Under past Administrations, the 
measuring rod was loyalty. Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s work in developing the A-bomb 
was accepted as proof of loyalty. There 
has not been a charge of disloyal acts 
on his part, now or in the past. 

President Eisenhower changed the 
rules. Now the measuring rod is security, 
not loyalty. There now enters the ques- 
tion of the associations an individual may 
maintain. His ideas, personal habits and 
activities play a part in the measuring. 













~International 
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It is under these new Eisenhower rules 
that Dr. Oppenheimer is now being 
judged by a special three-man board in 
a secret hearing. 

The scientist’s suspension as atomic- 
energy consultant, pending outcome of 
the hearing, was ordered last December. 
He was barred from access to all secret 
information. But the action was kept 
secret—to protect his privacy, the Atomic 
Energy Commission explained—until Dr. 
Oppenheimer himself released the news 
to the press last week. 

Now the charges are out in the open— 
and so is his detailed reply. The board is 
expected to announce its decision soon. 
Meanwhile, the strange case of Dr. Op- 
penheimer is focusing attention once 
more on the question of what, under 
the new rules. makes a man a security 
risk. 

Past associations and present ties 
are considered in the judgment. Dr. 
Oppenheimer had many associations with 
persons known at one time or another 
as Communists. Dr. Oppenheimer’s wife, 
at one time, was a Communist and had 
previously been married to a Communist. 
The scientist’s brother Frank was a Com- 
munist. So was Frank’s wife. One of Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s associates was Steve Nel- 
son, convicted in 1953 of conspiring to 
overthrow the Government by force. 

Dr. Oppenheimer admits these asso- 
ciations, but denies that he himself had 
ever been a Communist. Senator Joseph 
R. McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, said 
publicly that he has affidavits that the 
scientist held party membership at one 
time. 

The Government’s security procedure 
takes all of these things into considera- 
tion. A question is raised of whether asso- 
ciations of the past create doubt about the 
full security in the case of a man who has 
access to the top secrets of the nation. 

Activities of Dr. Oppenheimer also 
are under study. He was a leader among 
nuclear scientists. He trained many of 
them. The fact that there has been strong 
constant pressure from scientists to give 
up atomic secrecy is given some weight 
in the inquiry. 

Dr. Oppenheimer has long been an 
advocate of internationalizing the atom, 
has consistently opposed peacetime se- 
crecy. He helped draft a plan for inter- 
national atomic control in 1946, drew 
up his own blueprint for a world-wide 
atomic sharing in 1947—when the U.S. 
still had an atomic monopoly. He op- 
posed U.S. development of the hydrogen 
superbomb in 1949, when it was known 
that the Russians had exploded an 
A-bomb and could proceed with devel- 
oping the H-bomb. 

It is charged that he tried to keep 
other scientists from working on the 
H-bomb, continued trying to delav it 


WORLD ATOJ 


Oppenheimer's 1947 Plan for the Atom 


AUTHORITY — 


to hold monopoly control over 


atomic explosives, poisons, fuels 


Six laboratories, a- 
round the world, to 
develop atomic power, 
fuels, research tools; 
and to investigate ori- 
gins of atomic energy, 
nature of atomic ex- 
plosives, safety and 
controls 





A number of research 
centers, around the 
world, including a great 
synchrocyclotron; to 
be open to any scien- 
tist of any nation seek- 
ing information and aid 
in atomic research or 
development activities 


OPERATING RULES 


Basic principle — “International co-operative 


development of atomic energy” 


Antisecrecy policy—*complete and absolute 


openness” in the Authority’s research 


Antiweapons policy — No further development 


of atomic weapons by the Authority 


s¥okt-Yo Meola Mtieohi-Vail-lat ae ol-ticlad-MClilti-to My lohilelatweCielialia 


Energy Commission, Committee 2, on April 29, 1947. 
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even after President Truman ordered it 
built in 1950. This charge is denied by 
Dr. Oppenheimer. He says his opposi- 
tion “ended once and for all” with the 
President's order. 

Ideas of Dr. Oppenheimer, too, are 
under study now, on the basis of their 
relation to security. He was adviser to 
Congress, the White House, the State 
Department and the Defense Depart- 
ment. In 1951 he came out with a plan 
to check the Strategic Air Command, 
hold back its long-range bombers that 
could deliver the H-bomb, relegate 
atomic weapons to only tactical use. 

This attempt by a scientist with no 
military experience to upset the whole 
defense plan of the U.S. alarmed the 
Air Force. The Air Force, remembering, 
is known to have pushed the investiga- 
tion of Dr. Oppenheimer. 


his loyalty went unchallenged. The work 
he did at Los Alamos made the officials 
who chose him more than satisfied with 
their choice. Even when his name came 
up in committees investigating Soviet 
espionage in 1948 and 1950 Dr. Oppen- 
heimer held on to his high place in the 
nation’s secret councils. Committee wit- 
nesses said he had been approached by 
persons seeking scientific information for 
Russia, but had indignantly rejected the 
approach. The witnesses denied he was a 
Communist Party member. 

New questions arose in some people's 
minds, however, as Dr. Oppenheimer 
stepped further out from his field of 
science and began mixing more and 
more in world affairs. Along with other 
scientists, he found himself deeply in- 
volved in the problem of deciding what 
to do with the atomic monster they had 





WARD V. EVANS 


All these things go into creating the 
strange case of Dr. Oppenheimer. 

A sudden switch in the personal life 
of the scientist adds a bizarre touch to 
the story of his career. 

For the first 32 years of his life, Dr. 
Oppenheimer was purely a scientist. As 
a teacher at the University of California 
he had so little interest in the outside 
world that he was unaware of the stock- 
market crash. He had no telephone or 
radio. Then suddenly, about 1936, he 
changed. Aroused, he says, by what the 
Nazis were doing to the Jews in Ger- 
many, he began to take an interest in 
world affairs. It was then he began his 
associations with Communists. 

These associations were known to the 
men who appointed him in 1943 to head 
the atomic-bomb project at Los Alamos, 
N. Mex. But his qualifications as a leader 
in nuclear physics were undisputed and 
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GORDON GRAY 


created. The scientists, appalled at the 
destruction they had wrought in Hiro- 
shima, were having second thoughts, 
feeling moral qualms. 

The same qualities of brilliance and 
polite patience that made Dr. Oppen- 
heimer so popular with his students won 
him a devoted following among the na- 
tion’s top scientists. He became their 
spokesman and leader in their campaign 
for ending atomic secrecy, sharing atom- 
ic power with other nations. 

He had a hand in nearly every in- 
ternational atomic plan proposed. As 
consultant to the State Department, he 
helped develop the Acheson-Lilienthal 
plan in 1946. Critics have charged that 
this plan would have handed Russia the 
secrets of the A-bomb, called it “ad- 
mirably suited to Communist purposes.” 
Although it provided for international 
regulation, it would have permitted Rus- 


sia to block punishment of violators by 
use of the United Nations veto. Bernard 
Baruch, after consulting with Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, came up with a revised plan that 
ultimately was presented to the United 
Nations. That plan eliminated the veto. 
Russia balked. 

Then, in 1947, Dr. Oppenheimer laid 
before the United Nations his own plan. 
“In this,” he said, “I am going to adopt 
the fundamental principle of _ inter- 
national co-operative development of 
atomic energy.” The plan, outlined in 
the chart on page 21, called for free 
atomic laboratories scattered throughout 
the world. It would rule out research in 
bombs. It would ban secrecy. It remained 
merely a plan. 

Russia’s A-bomb, exploded in 1949, 
changed the whole atomic picture. The 
U.S. no longer had a monopoly. Lewis 





-Loyola University, United Press photos 
THOMAS A. MORGAN 
These three must decide whether the man who built the A-bomb is a security risk 


Strauss, a member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, proposed that the U.S. re- 
gain its lead with a rush program to de- 
velop a new and greater weapon—the 
hydrogen superbomb. 

Dr. Oppenheimer and fellow scientists 
on the Atomic Energy Commission’s 
General Advisory Committee opposed 
the program. They questioned not only 
the H-bomb’s feasibility but its morality. 
Despite their objection, President Tru- 
man, in January, 1950, ordered the H- 
bomb built. According to Dr. Oppen- 
heimer, his opposition “ended once and 
for all” with that order. The charge is 
that it didn’t. 

Records show, at least, that Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s interest in the H-bomb’s 
military role did continue. 

Defense plans emanating from Dr. 
Oppenheimer did much to arouse the 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Quality Railroad Service 
means SPECIAL DELIVERY FOR COAL 
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28,000 New Heavy-Duty Coal Cars have 
joined New York Central's great fleet in the 
last few years. They give coal shippers extra 
assurance of prompt pick-up from mines 
in the rich coal fields of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


New York Central 


N.¥.C. Means Q.R.S. 


—— 
i 





New Markets for Coal in Central’s territory 
include an expanding chemical industry ... 
plus billions in new steam power plants 
being built by private electric companies. 
And that’s besides the majority of Ameri- 
ca’s steel mills, factories and coal-heated 
homes ... all located in the Central area. 


More Special New Equipment delivers coal than any other 
New York Central freight. At Central’s Toledo docks— 
newest on the Great Lakes—new thawing devices keep 
coal flowing smoothly in early or late-season weather. 
Floodlights allow round-the-clock loading of up to 

110 tons a minute. Ship-to-shore radio prevents fog 

AX delays. Everything to assure dependability. For that’s 

. the essence of QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE. 





He Knows What’s New in Coal! Your New 
York Central Coal Traffic Representative 
can save you time and money on coal ship- 
ments ... aid in developing new coal prop- 
erties . . . or locate special types of coal 
you may need. His help, too, is part of 
QUALITY RAILROAD SERVICE. 


“NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


SYSTEM 
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What Dr. Oppenheimer Has Stood For 


On the H-bomb: Opposed project that led to develop- 
ment of the bomb. Contended, along with other scien- 
tists advising Atomic Energy Commission, that H-bomb 
research would be an uncertain gamble, that it would 
weaken the A-bomb program, that it was morally wrong. 

On U. S. air strategy: Argued that U. S. should with- 
draw any threat of using superbombs against enemy 
homeland. Suggested this Government announce that, 
in event of war, it would hold back its Strategic Air 
Command, the long-range bombing force. Reasoned 
that, if U.S. spared Russian cities, Russia might spare 
American and West European cities. Again raised a 
moral argument. 

On atomic control: Advocated international control 
and development, with full power vested in a world 
atom authority. Opposed weapons research by this au- 
thority. In research for peaceful uses of atom, wanted 
“complete and absolute openness.” 

On atomic-weapons race: “The art of delivery and 
the art of defense will have a much higher military 
relevance than supremacy in the atomic munitions field 
itself . . . Our 20,000th bomb . . . will not in any deep 
strategic sense offset their [the Russians’] 2,000th.” 

On atomic secrecy: “Knowledge of characteristics 
and probable effects of our atomic weapons, of—in 
rough terms—the numbers available, and of the changes 


that are likely to occur within the next years, this is 
not among the things to be kept secret. Nor is our 
general estimate of where the enemy stands . . . My 
own view is that the enemy has this information. It is 
available to anyone who will trouble to make an intel- 
ligence analysis of what has been published.” 

On hunting Communists: “I am deeply concerned 
about a system of protection against Communist sub- 
version which would lead us to adopt their methods. I 
hope we will cling to the traditional American belief in 
common sense, which is the basis of our political 
genius.” 

On world peace: “I am disappointed. Perhaps I was 
a fool, but I had thought this ultimate violence would 
discourage the use of any more violence. I had hoped 
that after the [atom] bomb was produced the world 
would get together and agree on a way to live in peace. 
But you see what has happened.” 

On scientific discovery: Admitted that, after produc- 
ing the A-bomb, he was a “little scared of what we had 
made,” but added, “It is fair to say that no scientist 
would be honestly or conscientiously a scientist if he 
believed that the advancement of human knowledge 
were a bad thing. A scientist cannot hold back progress 
because of fears of what the world will do with his 
discoveries.” 














Air Force against him. There were three 
plans developed to minimize the im- 
portance of the H-bomb in warfare— 
and Dr. Oppenheimer, as a consultant, 
was involved in all of them. 

One of these moves was the 1951 plan 
that so startled the Air Force—the pro- 
posal to hold back the strategic bombers 
with their H-bomb cargoes. The hope 
expressed was that other nations might 
copy U.S. restraint, that atomic slaugh- 
ter of civilians might be avoided. Airmen 
saw it ‘as a threat to deprive the nation 
of its strongest weapon while the Red 
Army and its tactical air forces still held 
the balance of power in Europe. 

Another move was aimed at stopping 
the initial test of the H-bomb in 1952. 
Dr. Oppenheimer, then a State Depart- 
ment adviser, urged that President Tru- 
man announce he was withholding the 
bomb on humanitarian grounds. This 
was to be accompanied by a warning that 
he would regard it as an act of war for 
any other nation to set off an H-bomb. 

The third move was the advancement 
by a group of scientists of a “fortress” 
theory of defense: The U. S. to be ringed 
with such a tight aerial guard that no 
bombers could get through to attack— 
thus, no H-bomb would have to be used 
by the U.S. 

All three moves failed. But they served 
to alarm the Air Force about scientists 
working to influence tactics of national 
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defense. The moves—and the men who 
made them—were remembered when Dr. 
Oppenheimer’s case came up last autumn. 

All this time, from his post as head 
of the Institute for Advanced Studies at 
Princeton, N.J., Dr. Oppenheimer was 
making public statements on world af- 
fairs involving atomic questions, advo- 
cating international co-operation. 


—United Press 


1945: Dr. Oppenheimer and Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves at the bomb site 


Repeatedly he warned against trusting 
in atomic monopoly. “Our atomic mo- 
nopoly,” he said, “is like a cake of melt- 
ing ice.” 

“Men of our time,” he predicted, “will 
never have a sense of security.” 

Dr. Oppenheimer wrote an article in 
Foreign Affairs last year again calling 
for less atomic secrecy, more “candor” 
in dealing with other nations. Criticizing 
the fear of “giving vital information to 
the enemy,” he said: “My own view is 
that the enemy has this information.” He 
argued that merely keeping ahead of po- 
tential enemies in an atomic arms race 
was not the final answer to the problem. 

Dr. Oppenheimer also spoke out one 
time on the question of hunting Commu- 
nists. “I am deeply concerned,” he said, 
“about a system of protection against 
Communist subversion which would lead 
us to adopt their methods. I hope we will 
cling to the traditional American belief 
in common sense, which is the basis of 
our political genius.” 

Now the man who built the A-bomb is 
himself under suspicion. These ideas and 
activities that aroused the suspicion are 
under review. 

The investigating panel must decide: 

Is a man with this record safe to hold 
the nation’s top secrets? 


Texts of AEC charges and Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s reply—page 55. 
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Al vi for LOWER-COST handling of lumber 








Methods for helping 
solve this materials 
handling problem came 
from Acme Idea Man, 
Hank Dekker, 
Mansfield, O. 


ask your 


“Acme Idea Man 


to help solve your 
problems 


A i Ni For Safe, Lower-Cost Shipping 





with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


Piece-by-piece handling of lumber and other building supplies is 

fast giving way to packaged loads bound with steel strapping. 

The result is a savings in time and labor ...as well as improved 
customer relations through faster order-filling at the yards and quicker 
delivery to construction sites. At the Home Materials Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio, for example, Idea #401 using Acme Steel Unit-Load 
Band permits unloading of six tons of packaged lumber in five minutes. 


Ask your Acme Idea Man about the economy of packaged deliveries. 
He is available to make an on-the-job demonstration of the 

Acme Steel Strapping and Strapping Tools best suited to your needs. 
Call him, or write Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-44, 

Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Or, Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 

660 St. Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. 





























I. takes repeated impact to break down a wall — or 
a sales barrier. 


Big and fast as we’ve grown, you still get more fre- 
quent impact for your dollars in Collier’s than in any 
other magazine in the field. 


On a typical budget of $220,000, for example, you 
can still be in Collier’s with full color pages 13 times 
a year, and deliver more printed advertisements than 
the same money will get you in any other mass 
weekly or biweekly. 


And you save plenty on production costs, too, since 
no expensive color plates are needed in Collier’s. 


What $220,000 Buys 


Total Cost per Page 

No. of 4-color Cost Advertising per Thousand 

Pages per Year of Plates Impressions * of Circ. (ABC) 
COLLIER’S . . 131$216,710). . . None . . . 47,430,630 . . . $4.57 
me. Pom. ... Samer... 7 .. . M995251.. . 95:22 
a 7 ($214,200)... ? ... 38,308,060... $5.59 
ere 11 ($214,555)... 2? ... 40,896,449... $5.25 


*ABC Circulation, Dec. 31, 1953—times no. of insertions 


With 1953’s biggest circulation gain, Collier’s has 
added 125 new advertisers. 


The good word must be getting around. 


The big new 


Collier's 


For Impact and Frequency 





The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue,!New York 19, N. Y. 
Publishers of Collier’s, The American Magazine, Woman’s Home Companion 
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NOW AUSTRALIA HAS A SPY RING 


Another Soviet Diplomat Deserts With the Records 


Moscow is finding it harder to 
keep the Soviet spies on the job. 
Case of the deserting diplomat 
in Australia shows that. 

A topflight agent has double- 
crossed the Kremlin by putting 
into Western hands the documen- 
tary proof of Soviet spying. 

You get the real story in this 
account by a Regional Editor for 
U.S. News & World Report, now 
in Australia. 


CANBERRA, Australia 


A Soviet diplomat who fled from 
the Russian Embassy with the Krem- 
lin’s secret files has put into the hands 
of Australian investigators the whole 
story—with names and places—of the 
operations of a master spy ring in 
this country. 

Vladimir Mikyailovich Petrov, third 
secretary of the Soviet Embassy in Can- 
berra, is the latest to join a slowly ex- 
panding group of Russian deserters which 
includes Igor Gouzenko in Canada and 
Yuri Rastovorov in Japan. Gouzenko and 
Rastovorov admitted their work in Soviet 
espionage. Petrov, when he surrendered 





United Press 


VLADIMIR M. PETROV 
From a topflight Soviet officer... 
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to Australian authorities, brought with 
him the papers to prove extensive spying 
operations by the Russians in this part of 
the world. 

Prime Minister Robert Menzies says 
the documents concern “not only the 
activities of MVD [Soviet secret police] 
agents, but also the position of some 
Australian citizens named under cover or 
code names, or otherwise, as contacts or 
co-operators” in a Communist spy ring. 

Like Rastovorov in Japan, Petrov was 
about to be sent back to Moscow when 
he made the jump to the free world and 
asked for safekeeping. He left his wife 
behind in the Soviet Embassy. 

There are hints that Petrov’s docu- 
ments and testimony are disclosing de- 
tails of a spy network involving from 
30 to 50 Australians. Some of them may 
hold high civil-service ratings in the 
Australian Government. Richard Casey, 
Minister for External Affairs, has said 
publicly he is certain Communists— 
though not necessarily spies—have in- 
filtrated his department. Many, and 
probably all, of the people named by 
Petrov have been under suspicion or 
actual surveillance for some time. 

No one is willing to talk about what 
the spy ring has been up to, as shown 
by the Petrov papers. Officials indicate 
that political affairs, rather than techni- 
cal or military secrets, are involved. But 
the explanation seems intended more 
to quiet British and U.S. fears that 
atomic secrets have leaked again than 
to provide the real story of what has 
been going on. 

Actually, Australia can be a rich 
hunting ground for spies. The country 
helps guard many of Britain’s top atomic 
secrets. Here are a few of the obvious 
targets of Soviet espionage: 

The long-range weapons establish- 
ment at Salisbury, near Adelaide, where 
Britain and Australia have been devel- 
oping guided missiles and long-range 
rockets. 

The Salisbury experimental base for 
testing supersonic planes. 

The Woomera Rocket Range—a deso- 
late finger jutting 1,500 miles into the 
Great Australian Desert, where guided 
missiles are tested. 

The A-bomb testing grounds at Emu 
Field, 350 miles northwest of Woomera. 
Britain’s latest guided missile with an 
atomic warhead was tested there six 
months ago. 

Rich uranium mines at Rum Jungle, 


near Darwin, and Radium Hill, north- 
east of Adelaide. 

Security measures in the past have 
been considered adequate to protect 
Australia, but, for some time, officials 
have been worried by two factors. This 
country houses a tightly knit, well- 
organized Communist Party that domi- 
nates important mining, transport and 
water-front unions. Also, many new set- 
tlers have been brought in under Gov- 
ernment auspices—and it is conceivable 
that agents could slip in under the guise 
of immigrants. Baltic and Ukrainian mi- 
grants might be pressured into working 
as spies through threats against relatives 
still in Soviet hands. 

Packages mailed by Polish and Czecho- 
slovak migrant laborers in the uranium 
fields are always examined to make cer- 
tain samples of ore are not smuggled out. 
It is reported that Geiger counters are 
always present when Soviet diplomatic 
pouches, bound for Moscow, are cleared 
by Australian officials. Workers at top- 
secret projects are screened, probably as 
carefully as they are in the U.S. 

But Australia has not yet prosecuted 
or really gone after any of her local 
Communists or suspected agents. The 
Petrov case is certain to bring a change 
in that. 

Strange parallels run through the 
cases of Petrov here and of Rastovorov, the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Brief History of Shortwave 


(It's amazing how much of it has been written by Zenith) 























li the history of shortwave in this country 
were put into a book, you’d run across the 
name of Zenith on practically every page. 
The latest chapter is being written in the 
outposts of the U. S. Services all over the 
world. There, the Zenith Super Deluxe 
TRANS-OCEANIC portable is doing the 
valiant morale job of keeping servicemen in 
constant touch with home. Thisis thesame... 


(2) famous Zenith shortwave that has 
been carried by diplomats, explorers, 
world celebrities on missions all over 
the globe. Its list of owners reads like 
Who’s Who. For 13 years it has worked 
faithfully under very extreme conditions 

of cold and tropic humidity . . . on ships, 
’ trains and planes. The original... 






W/W”? Ug (3) Levith TRANS-OCEANIC portable 
W/ = introduced just before World War II, 
Uy was the realization of Zenith Command- 
ser McDonald’s insistence on a practical 
<5 portable that would handle shortwave as 

- easily as standard broadcast. It took 
OS Zenith’s engineers two years to produce, 
Bw even though... 


Zenith leadership in the development of shortwave has re- 
sulted from 35 years of devotion to engineering and manufac- 
turing radionics products exclusively. The know-how born of 
this experience has been at the constant service of the Govern- 
ment... as, for instance, in the manufacture of the proximity 
fuses which played a major role in World War II. 









(4) Zenith’s experience in pioneering 
shortwave went back to the early 20's. 
Then McMillen was starting another of 
his famous Arctic explorations. He took 
along Zenith shortwave equipment to 
the “land where a radio wouldn’t work” 

. and, dramatically, got his messages 
down and back. Even more dramatic... 


(5) was the early year when Com- 
mander McDonald persuaded the Navy, 
bound for exercises off the coast of Aus- 
tralia, to take along a shortwave set. 
Whenall standard radio failed, this equip- 
ment maintained contact with Washing- 
ton. That was the turning point in the 
Government’s recognition of shortwave. 
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Backed by 35 years of Experience in Radionics Exclusively 
ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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Baltimore Business Form 


When a large concern has many 
thousands of sales vouchers made 
out every day—and finds a way to 
cut that work 33% .. . that’s a real 
savings in dollars and cents. That’s 
exactly what many large depart- 
ment stores have achieved, thanks 
to Baltimore Business Forms. By 
consulting Baltimore Salesbook 
Form Specialists, they have greatly 
reduced the heavy burden of paper 
work on sales and office personnel, 
reduced operations costs at the same 
time. 

WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Leading department and retail 
stores, wholesalers, delivery serv- 
ices, manufacturers, banks .. . all 
have found that Baltimore Business 


Forms save time, troubleand money. 
Why? Because Baltimore Business 
Forms are expertly designed and 
manufactured to fill specific business 
requirements. 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design experts have solved 
countless problems in serving over 
60,000 of the nation’s leading busi- 
ness houses. Their wealth of exper- 
ience ideally qualifies them to help 
you. Remember, often a single sug- 
gestion may save hundreds... even 
thousands . . . of dollars for your 
company. So, re-evaluate your pre- 
sent system in the light of today’s 
constantly changing conditions. 
Call in Baltimore for help in solving 
your business forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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Soviet diplomat who deserted in Japan a 
few months ago. 

Both men were agents of the Soviet 
secret police. Both were comparatively 
obscure in the diplomatic system, but 
were in positions to wield powerful con- 
trol over other Russians and over the 
activities of spies. 

Because of their real positions—secret 
agents—the two men had more leeway to 
mix with non-Russians than did _ their 
fellow Russians. Both were friendly, 
Rastovorov liked tennis; Petrov liked 
fishing and cocktail parties. Both spoke 
English with fair fluency. Each had many 
non-Russian friends. 

Petrov is a gray-haired, short and 
stocky man of about 45. There is evi- 
dence that he was an MVD agent in the 
Soviet Navy and merchant marine be- 
fore he got his first diplomatic assign- 
ment—to Canberra. 

Much of his training by the Kremlin 
apparently was designed to fit him pre- 
cisely for the job he was doing in Aus- 
tralia. His Navy career concentrated on 
obtaining knowledge of shipping, ports 
and other strategic factors in this area. 
Once in Canberra, his primary concern 
seems to have been industrial produc- 
tion. The spy network revealed in_ his 
documents is believed to be built around 
a group specifically trained for foment- 
ing industrial troubles. 

Petrov fitted in well at the Australian 
capital—a modern city designed by a 
Chicago architect and set down on the 
prairie midway between the country’s 
two rival industrial centers—Melbourne 
and Sydney. Canberra is a cottage-type 
community where everybody knows ev- 
erybody else. Before the Korean war, 
the Soviet Ambassador mixed easily with 
other diplomats and Government offi- 
cials. 

Later—after the fighting started—the 
Embassy staff went into seclusion. The 
Russians rarely entertained. But Petrov 
was an exception to that rule. He went 
often to hotel lounges for a_ friendly 
beer with Australians. He gave cocktail 
parties at his home, presided over by 
Mrs. Petrov, an attractive, exceptionally 
well-dressed woman. He attended the 
sessions of Parliament and used every 
opportunity to talk with Australians 
about their country, its economy and its 
political and social institutions. 

Petrov’s last public appearance was in 
Canberra at a small cocktail party. A 
dozen members of the diplomatic corps, 
including two Australians from _ the 
Ministry of External Affairs, attended. 
Neither Petrov nor his wife displayed 
any signs of strain at the party. But a fort- 
night later he was in protective custody— 
his whereabouts an Australian secret— 
and his wife was, in the words of a 

(Continued on page 32) 
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YOUR NEW PLANT WILL GROW IN 
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RECREATION 


THE ERIE AREA 





Here’s the middle-sized town- 
right site for your plant! 


@ Where are the new plants going? 
Figures show that the middle-sized 
town is getting the major share because 
of its opportunities for better living 
for all personnel. 


These pictures from middle-sized towns 
in the Erie Area, give you some idea 
of their better life. Their social and 
recreational facilities make for better 
human relations—an intangible that 


Erie Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


finds its way into the company’s 
balance sheet. 


Then, of course, industry has room to 
grow in these middle-sized towns in 
the Erie Area that fit in with the 
Government’s Dispersal Program. 


The Erie Area is in the heart of the 
nation’s largest single market. One- 
third of America’s people live, work 
and buy here. Raw materials, produc- 
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tion and markets are close together. 


Industry is served by the dependable 
Erie Railroad which connects direct 
with New York Harbor for export 
business and offers unsurpassed service 
between New York and Chicago and 
nationwide by connecting railways. 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to discuss desirable locations with 
you—in strict confidence, of course. 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY! 





D. M. Lynn, Assistant Vice President 
Industrial Development + Rm. 522-A, Erie Railroad 
Midland Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Dear Sir: We are interested. Please send us your Speci- 
fication Card on which we can list our needs. 
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Sélection Reports 


lire the Best 


Personnel 


help you © 


Sound decisions on selection of new 


e 


mployees require fill background 


facts about persons considered. A 
dependable, convenient, economi- 
cal source for such facts is Retail 
Credit Company. 


Retail Credit Company 
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These Reports give you a clear 


“ 


ord, 


picture” covering past work rec- 
character, and cther basic 


qualifications. The facts you need— 
obtained by skilled men who inter- 
view logical first-hand sources, such 


as former employers, 


associates, 


and others. The most dependable 
method—proven by 55 years of 


Ss 


ervice to business. 
With these Reports, your selec- 


tion of personnel contributes to 


high production, low 


turnover, 


sound morale, good public rela- 


tions, and to your specific objectives. 


Please write for booklet: 
“BETTER SELECTION OF 
PERSONNEL” 


Retail Credit Company 


90 FAIRLIE STREET, N.W., ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 


3,800 Salaried Inspectors located in 
1,104 Cities of North America 


Branch Offices in 178 Principal Cities 
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Soviet press officer, “in close protection” 
of the Russian Embassy. 

How Petrov escaped from the Rus- 
sians has not been made public by of- 
ficials, but here is what happened: 

When he got orders to return to Mos- 
cow, Petrov began making discreet in- 
quiries among Australian friends about 
the chances of his deserting. The arrange- 
ments were made in utmost secrecy. 
Then, on April 3, he went to Sydney 
ostensibly to contact representatives of 
the Soviet Government there. He made 
his contact as planned—and surrendered 
to Australian security officers immediately 
afterward. 

Some of the documents he took out 
with him were hurriedly translated and 
rushed to Prime Minister Menzies. On 
the strength of the first quick investiga- 
tion, Menzies reported the “outlines of 
systematic espionage and at least at- 
tempted subversion.” 

The diplomat’s surrender was a close- 
ly kept secret for days. On April 7 the 
Soviet Embassy notified Australian au- 
thorities that Petrov was missing and 
requested that he be found. Further 
urgent inquiries were made on April 13, 
just a few hours before Prime Minister 
Menzies told:the story to the country. 
It was at that time that Australia told 
the Russian Embassy that Petrov had 
sought political asylum. 

The stolen documents now are being 
combed by security officials and Rus- 
sian-language experts. The names of Aus- 
tralians and others involved will not be 
announced, and the principals will not 
be questioned in open hearings until 
the Government is fully satisfied it has 
enough evidence to prosecute. 

“We want no hysteria,” says one offi- 


cial, “no character assassination without 
the evidence to back up charges.” 

Petrov often had spoken of his liking 
for Australians and their country. But 
opinion is divided here over whether he 
honestly rejected the Communist way of 
life, or deserted because he had dark fears 
of the future. Both Petrov and Rastovoroy 
had worked for Lavrenti Beria, the purged 
and executed chief of the Soviet secret 
police. Both revolted on the eve of their 
ordered return to Moscow where, they 
might well believe, they would follow 
their old boss’s route to extinction. 

There is speculation here that names 
and plots in Petrov’s papers will be as 
sensational as those that fell into the 
hands of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police several years ago—when Igor Gou- 
zenko sneaked out of the Soviet Embassy 
in Canada and took with him secret 
papers exposing espionage networks that 
blanketed Canada’s most sensitive secrets 
and even extended into the U.S. 

Big difference is the positions held 
by the two men. Gouzenko was a code 
clerk who had an opportunity to know 
what was going on but was only a minor 
cog in the system, at best. Petrov was an 
Embassy secretary and an established 
officer of the secret police, and he was 
cast in the role of a top Soviet spy. He- 
probably more than any other one man 
in Australia—knows the full scope of 
Communist espionage in this area. 

The pattern of Soviet intrigue ex- 
posed by the documents he smuggled 
to the Australians is sensational. When 
his own testimony is added to those 
documents, the world may well get one F 
of the closest looks it has yet had at * 
how the men from the Kremlin spy out 
the secrets of the U.S. and its allies. 





PARLIAMENT HOUSE AT CANBERRA 
. no character assassination without evidence” 
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This is the story of owerk lite 


Here’s 


a no-clutch drive so good you won't believe it till you feel it... 


so advanced you should try it before you invest in any new car today! 


As one EDITOR writes, “Chrysler Corporation has a winner 


in PowerFlite—smoothest and most simply constructed of 


fully automatic drives.’ 


Just try it, in a Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler or 
Imperial, and you'll agree! Its sheer delivery of power, 
(torque, to an engineer) reaches 4.47 to 1. Breakaway and 
acceleration are superb. The ““Kick-down” response to your 
call for extra bursts of power is one of the most exciting 
things you have ever felt. 

It is the simplest automatic of all to use. No clutch pedal. 
Wonderfully simplified shift indicator positions. Extreme 


quiet and smoothness in up- or down-shift. You can rock 


the car in snow or sand easily when you need to. 
And it gives 


simple, it is rugged, light in weight, has fewer parts. Severe 


you pocketbook advantages, too. Being so 
tests indicate unmatched long life and reliability. Service, 
if needed, is reduced in time and cost. 

“Wonderful things keep coming your way from Chrysler 
Now it’s the most wonderful no-clutch drive 
Dodge, De Soto, 
Chrysler and Imperial dealers. Won’t you come in? 


Corporation.” 
of all for you to try at your Plymouth, 


Wonderful things keep coming your way from C h i vsl Cr Cor “pore ation 


Dodge Trucks, Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal Powder 
Products, MoPar Parts & Accessories, Airte emp Heating, Air Conditioning & 
Refrigeration, and Cycleweld Cement Products 


— Dodge * De Soto + Chrysler * Imperial 

















Barrels of oil depend on barrels of steel... 
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NEW 
HYATT 
BARREL 
BEARINGS 


Oil—priceless foe of friction and prime source of 
energy—must still be discovered and recovered. 
We still pump it up from far under the earth’s 
surface, and costs depend largely on the efficiency 
of pumping units. To reduce these costs, pumps 
are now being built with HYATT BARREL 
BEARINGS—dual-purpose bearings that last 
longer. Barrel Bearings automatically compensate 
for shaft deflections which cause excessive wear 

in ordinary bearings. And, because barrel-shaped 
rollers provide high load capacity with low friction, 
this unique bearing is ideal for a wide range of 
applications. In any product, Hyatt Barrel 
Bearings mean better performance at lower cost. 


it ROLLER BEARINGS 


STRAIGHT (|) BARREL ( ) TAPER ( 


HYATT BEARINGS DIVISION « GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION ¢ HARRISON, N. J. 
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Mood of the voters is being re- 
assessed by politicians now. The 
Illinois primary upsets some fixed 
ideas. 

Examples: Revolt against the 
“ins” looks like a fizzle in the first 
test. So does the “farm revolt.”’ 
“Red hunting” still wins support, 
despite attempts to talk it down 
as an issue. 

The Illinois sample puts a new 
light on the 1954 campaign. 


CHICAGO 


Voters in the first primary elections 
of 1954 give clues to political trends 
that appear to be running this year. 

What the voters in Illinois seem to say 
is this: 

There is no dominant mood of political 
revolt. When voters are discontented, 
they show this attitude at the polls in 
votes against the “ins.” The Illinois pri- 
mary vote was light in both parties. Only 
28 per cent of the registered voters went 
to the polls. 

Farmers seem not to be actively on 
the warpath. In the main, they are hold- 
ing to regular allegiances, voting largely 
for incumbents in Congress. 





—Wide World 


REPUBLICAN MEEK 
» +. counting on the Communist issue 
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| Tip-Off for 1954 Elections 


Illinois Shows: No Farm Revolt, Red Issue Real 


REPRESENTATIVE VELDE 
CIO opposition didn’t hurt 


Labor leaders are not able to generate 
a revolt. The ClIO-supported candidate 
against Representative Harold H. Velde, 
Republican, in the eighteenth congres- 
sional district of Illinois, was beaten 2 
to 1. The Velde victory was much larg- 
er than had been predicted locally. 

Communism is a real issue. Joseph T. 
Meek, who endorsed both the purposes 
and the methods of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, won the Re- 
publican Senate nomination in a field of 
nine candidates. The man who most 
strongly endorsed President Eisenhower 
ran third. 

Negro voters, after all Republican ef- 
forts to woo them, appear to be holding 
largely to their Democratic allegiance. 
The vote in Negro districts for Demo- 
cratic candidates exceeded the Republi- 
can total by margins of 2 and 3 to 1. 

In Chicago, the Democratic machine 
held its ground fairly well. The Demo- 
cratic ticket got 64.6 per cent of the vote 
in the city itself and 55.7 per cent of the 
vote in all of Cook County, which in- 
cludes Chicago. This was a little better 
than in 1948, when the Democrats elect- 
ed Senator Paul H. Douglas the first 
time. It was nothing like some thump- 
ing majorities of the past. 

Clear-cut conclusions are difficult to 
draw from primary elections. The two 
parties are simply picking their candi- 
dates and hammering out some of the 





party issues. But they do provide clues 
to the campaign ahead. In Illinois, there 
was as much significance in what did 
not happen as in what did happen. 

The most significance here was in 
three primary contests. Senator Paul 
Douglas won renomination by the Demo- 
crats without opposition. There was a 
scramble for the Republican Senate 
nomination. Two Republican Represent- 
atives—Mr. Velde and Robert B. Chiper- 
field—had hot opposition. 

With almost no contests to spark the 
voting in their primary, Democrats rolled 
up a State-wide total of 600,000 votes. 
Republicans, with several hot races to 
stir up interest, got 850,000 votes. This 
left both sides happy. Republicans got 
the most votes, but Democrats claimed 
a good excuse for not getting any more 
than they did get. 

Mr. Meek’s nomination is regarded in 
Chicago as a significant turn of events 
in the Republican Party. Here, the Re- 
publicans nominated a man who is luke- 
warm to many aspects of the Eisenhow- 
er foreign-policy program. Mr. Meek was 
endorsed by the Chicago Tribune, an 
active supporter of Senator McCarthy. 
He ran 100,000 votes ahead of the near- 
est contender, more than doubled the 


votes received by the third-place candi- 

date, who was backed by the Citizens 

for Eisenhower Primary Committee. 
(Continued on page 36) 
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DEMOCRAT DOUGLAS 
. counting on the labor vote 
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IN THE CENTER. OF A 


Miniature 
tornado 





LEBANON 


STEEL CASTINGS 


are at work 


HIPPING UP A WIND as high as 

120 mph is the job of Elliott 
Company’s Single-Stage Centrif- 
ugal Blowers. In these blowers 
the “tornado-builder” is a one- 
piece, open type, radial-bladed 
impeller—a Lebanon CIRCLE ® 
casting engineered to withstand 
unusual service conditions. 
Lebanon craftsmen have estab- 
lished remarkable records for 
producing engineered castings for 
such exacting services. 


® See— STEEL WITH A THOUSAND 


QUALITIES—37-min., 16 
full-color, sound film on the making 


mm, 


of steel castings. For information 
write: Dept. K, Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


LEBANON 
Carbon, Special Alloy 


and Stainless Steel 


astings 
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This means that in November the 
race will be between Mr. Meek and Mr. 
Douglas. The Republican State machine, 
under the control of Governor William 
G. Stratton, newly furbished and in good 
running order, will be working for Mr. 
Meek. So will the Illinois Federation of 
Retail Associations, an organization of 
60,000 merchants of which Mr. Meek is 
president. Union labor, a Chicago ma- 
chine not quite as good as it once was, 
and a State-wide personal organization 
will be working for Mr. Douglas. 

Issues are to be sharply drawn. Sena- 
tor Douglas supports many parts of the 
Eisenhower foreign policy. Mr. Meek 
does not. Quite a few Eisenhower Re- 
publicans in the State are leaning toward 
Mr. Douglas. The Negro vote—and it is 
large in Illinois—leans heavily toward 
Mr. Douglas. Mr. Meek opposed a State 
fair-employment-practices proposal. Un- 
ion labor was antagonized by Mr. Meek 
when he fought minimum-wage legisla- 
tion for women in the retail trades. 

The appeal of Mr. Meek is being 
slanted toward the charge that Mr. 
Douglas in the past wrote “socialistic” 
books, that Mr. Douglas is a friend and 
defender of “New Deal socialism.” And 
there is to be much talk of Communism 
in the campaign. Moreover, there are 
charges from the Democrats that “Texas 
oil money,” from unnamed sources, 
showed up in the primary. Republicans 
deny this. 

The Velde race was one of major im- 
portance. It had been freely predicted 
that Mr. Velde would be beaten. He is 
chairman of the House Un-American Ac- 


’ 





—. 


tivities Committee, had angered mam 
churchmen by the way in which he had 
questioned ministers and implied tha 
Communists had gained a foothold jn 
the churches. He also was a strong Me. 
Carthy supporter. Mr. Velde’s opponent 
was Robert H. Allison, a member of the 
State Legislature for 20 years, well liked 
in the district, endorsed by the CIO. 

There are six counties in the Velde 
district, with almost as many rural votes 
as urban. The biggest towns are Peoriy 
and Pekin. In Illinois, voters may vote 
in whichever primary they choose. Ther 
was talk of Democratic union men going 
into the Republican primary to vote 
against Mr. Velde. But this did not hap. 
pen. The city votes divided in the same 
way as did those of the farmers. Mr. 
Velde won by a 2-to-1 margin. He is to 
be opposed in November by Howard 
S. Beeney, a hand-picked Democratic 
candidate with strong labor support. 

The Velde district usually goes t 
the Republicans, however. It will take a 
major upset for the Democrats to win 
there. 

Representative Chiperfield had _ the 
toughest contest of the incumbent Con. 
gressmen in the State. He is chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee. 
His opponent charged that he had gone 
along too willingly with foreign-aid pro- 
grams. While the Democrats were in 
power, Mr. Chiperfield was nominated 
regularly—for 16 years—without ques. 
tion. But the turn of events put him in 
charge of a committee that had to pass 
on major phases of foreign policy. Law- 
rence Stickell, his opponent, made an 





—Harris & Ewing 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS KNOWLAND, ALLEN OF ILLINOIS, AND MARTIN 
Control of Congress could hinge on the election in Illinois 
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issue of this. Mr. Chiperfield barely 
squeaked through by a margin of 7 to 6. 

The vote was illuminating, however. 
The Chiperfield district embraces the 
Rock Island area, where there is con- 
siderable unemployment. And, here, Mr. 
Chiperfield ran behind his opponent. But, 
when the returns came in from the farm- 
ing areas, he climbed back in front again. 
The farmers saved him, 

The farmers, generally, stayed back 
of their present Representatives from II- 
linois. This does not mean that they are 
endorsing the Administration’s farm pro- 
gram. It does mean that most farmers 
disassociate their own Congressmen from 
the White House attitude. Most of the 
Republican Representatives from the 
farming areas reflect the views of their 
constitutents rather than those of the Ad- 
ministration. And they are fighting the 
Administration, trying to keep the pres- 
ent farm program. 

One of these farming districts which 
embraces seven counties in the north- 
western corner of the State gave a whop- 
ping endorsement to Representative Leo 
E. Allen, chairman of the House Rules 
Committee. In the operations of the 
House, Mr. Allen is an important aide 
of Sneaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 

All along the line, the power of the 
party organizations was felt in the Illi- 
nois election. Quite a few of the in- 
cumbent House members in both par- 
ties were renominated without opposi- 
tion. All 25 of them—16 Republicans and 
9 Democrats—won their chances for a 
try at re-election in November. 

Nationally, much is at stake for both 
parties in the November election in 
Illinois. Control of the next Congress 
could depend on what happens in this 
closely divided State. Defeat of Mr. 
Douglas could give Republican Senate 
Leader William F. Knowland a surer 
grasp on the controls in the Senate. There 
are enough House seats in contested areas 
to turn the House over to the Democrats. 

This means that the November battle 
here will be a rough one. 

Republicans hold the major State of- 
fices, some places in Cook County and 
Chicago. Governor Stratton, who stayed 
out of the free-for-all for the Senate 
nomination, has rebuilt the State party 
organization since his own election in 
1952, even bringing some order into the 
chaotic organization in Cook County. 
He paid, a visit to Chicago during the 
primary campaign to hold his Cook 
County men in line behind the hand- 
picked candidates for local offices. 

Each side is lining up its forces in 
Illinois. Through the summer and early 
autumn, they will do the same in most 
other States. And each new primary will 


be watched by the politicians for more 
clues. 
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Dining at 30 miles an hour—these early railroad trav- 
elers enjoyed the very best. Even then, the railroads spared 
no effort to see that food and service rivaled the finest 
restaurants of the day. 
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Service has always 
heen first on the 
railroad menu... 





And today America enjoys 
constantly improving railroad service 


To the men who moved westward with a 
growing America, railroad service meant 
much more than the novel luxury of the 
dining car. In fact, the steel rail itself be- 
came the very backbone which made pos- 
sible America’s vigorous growth. 

And to you, today, railroad service is even 
more important, because now our way of 
life depends more than ever on fast, effi- 
cient rail transportation. Only the rail- 
roads can do the big, basic job of eco- 
nomically moving the mountains of goods 
which America produces. To improve this 
service, the railroads have spent more 
than 9 billion dollars since the end of 


World War II. 
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Association of American Raitroans 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


The railroads are continuing to spend 
huge sums for new track, cars, locomo- 
tives, signals — all the things it takes to 
make railroad service even more efficient 
and more economical. As a taxpayer, 
you'll be glad to know that all this money 
is raised by the railroads — none of it 
comes from your taxes. 


This money buys progress for the rail- 
roads — and for all America. It’s one big 
reason why America’s railroads can carry 
more tons, more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined—and do 
it at a lower average charge than any 
other form of general transportation. 


You'll enjoy THE 
RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 

evening on NBC. 


L.A 
“= 
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WHAT H-BOMB MEANS TO BUSINESS 


A Long Period of Heavy Spending, Big Orders 


Deadly H-bomb blasts in the 
Pacific are beginning to have 
profound—and surprising—reper- 
cussions on business in U. S. 

Signs are everywhere. Reloca- 
tion of plants is planned. Stock- 
piling orders increase. Arms 
spending at a high level is as- 
sured. Research for new weap- 
ons, new defenses is boosted. 

Result is a prospective increase 
in business activity ahead. 


The H-bomb already is having its 
effects on business and business plan- 
ning. 

Markets for many commodities firmed 
up after the latest bomb blasts. The 
Government, dragging its heels in stock- 
pile building, suddenly reversed its at- 
titude. Surpluses that had seemed _ bur- 
densome began to look more attractive 
in a world filled with danger. 

This is only a beginning. In the years 
ahead, the effects of the new bomb will 
keep on increasing. As one appraiser puts 
it: 

“The H-bomb has blown depression 
thinking out the window.” 

This means, basically, that ideas of 
all kinds. gradually, will be recast. Safety, 
instead of dollars, will get first considera- 
tion as the Government plans its defenses 
and as private industry locates its plants. 
Every encouragement is to be given to 
research and development, not only to 
produce new weapons but to improve 
defenses and warning systems. The H- 
bomb, in fact, is to work a change in the 
attitude of the whole nation. 

Defense spending obviously is to 
stay high for the indefinite future. Only 
positive assurance of world peace can 
permit any deep cuts in the outlay for 
arms, and that is nowhere in sight. There 
is not a chance that the Government will 
risk losing its lead in the atomic and 
hydrogen arms race. 

Emphasis also is shifting to continen- 
tal defenses. A radar and electronic 
warning screen is to be stretched from 
Hawaii to Alaska, across Canada and 
down the Atlantic. Defense Secretary 
Charles E. Wilson reports that work al- 
ready has begun on this project. A net- 
work of guided-missile installations from 
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which to shoot down attacking planes 
is to be erected, too. 

The threat of destruction is prompt- 
ing military leaders to take another 
look at stockpiling plans. Not only raw 
materials but weapons, finished goods 
and tools may go into the stockpile. The 
Air Force proposes underground storage 
space for machine tools and production 
equipment that, while not needed now, 
would be needed in the event of war. 
That’s just a sample of the 
type of official thinking and 
planning going on in Wash- 
ington. 

Meanwhile, the reguiar 
stockpile of metals and other 
strategic materials is being 
stepped up. This activity al- 
ready is reflected in higher 
prices for copper, lead, zinc 
and tin. Arthur S. Flemming, 
Director of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, has told Congress that 
the stockpile now is unsatis- 
factory for as many as 75 
strategic materials, 

The basic idea is to ob- 
tain enough materials to see 
the country through three 
years of war. Renewed pres- 
sure to pile up semifinished 
materials, such as aluminum 
ingots, sheets ana bars, is to 
be expected. These proposals 
very likely are to extend to 
steel and copper. Inventories 
of almost everything, which 
have been tréubling industry 
for some months now, are be- 
ginning to be viewed in a 
different light. 

Congress has been told that 
the country will need 122,000 more 
freight cars if war breaks out. So James 
K. Knudson, Defense Transport Admin- 
istrator, wants to encourage railroads to 
order the cars by offering them faster 
tax write-offs than they are now allowed. 
This proposal, too, is just a sample of 
the thinking that is being done. The In- 
terior Department believes that expan- 
sion goals for the petroleum industry 
may have to be raised again because 
of the rising importance of atomic air 
power. As Hugh A. Stewart, acting di- 
rector of the Department’s Division of 
Oil and Gas, explained to Congress: 

“It is obvious that the development 
of the H-bomb and the reorientation of 
military strategy make obsolete all pre- 
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vious estimates of this nation’s ability to 
provide the required petroleum and gas 
in event of war or enemy attack.” 

That attitude is not confined to oil 
and gas. It is extending to almost all 
essential plants and materials. 

Leaders of industry, too, are examin- 
ing their position as a result of H-bomb 
development. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce is calling a June conference 
of top executives of more than 300 in- 


dustrial plants located in the 50 big-city 
areas that hold 71 per cent of the na- 
tion’s capacity. Purpose of the confer- 
ence is to find out how to protect Ameri- 
can industry in case of atomic attack 
and how to continue essential production. 
Dispersal of plants is to get a lot of 
attention at this conference. An H-bomb 
dropped on Pittsburgh, for instance, 
could wipe out a vital part of the coun- 
try’s essential industry. Defense planners 
have never solved the problem of what 
to do about the concentration of some 
basic industries. The H-bomb, however, 
makes a solution more urgent. 
One proposal now under study is to 
allow a 100 per cent tax write-off for 
(Continued on page 40) 
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| How the H-Blast Changes 
Outlook for U.S. Industry 





STOCKPILES of materials will be 
greatly enlarged 





WEAPONS, like materials, will 
be stockpiled 
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BUBBLER 


CROSS SECTION OF 
SOLENOID WATER VALVE 














Utterly NEW KIND of valve 
ends water cooler troubles 


It's a Westinghouse economy exclusive... 


This new kind of valve is the heart of the Westinghouse exclusive Dua/ 
Electric Control which gives you BOTH finger-tip and toe-tip operation at 
no extra cost! Both controls are hooked up to a single micro-switch. A feather 
touch of either push button or foot pedal starts a magnetic action which 
raises the stainless steel valve plunger . . . allows cold water to flow. When 
circuit is broken, plunger drops back . . . shuts off flow of water automatically. 

With this completely sealed-in water system, there’s no valve stem pack- 
ing to leak, no moving parts to wear, less dollar-wasting maintenance. 

Another Westinghouse FIRST that explains why management chooses 
more Westinghouse Water Coolers than any other make. 





The Westinghouse Pay-Way Plan is a simple formula based on time-and-motion 
studies, which proves how proper placement of water coolers, in relation to work 
areas, can save you many payroll dollars every year. With the Pay-Way 
Computer, as illustrated, these savings can be quickly calculated. For complete 





details and a free Pay-Way survey, check the yellow pages of your telephone 
directory for Westinghouse Water Coolers. Or drop us a line. 











you CAN BE SURE... iF is Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appliance Division, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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the purchase of duplicate machinery as 
a protective measure. Other suggestions 
call for tax incentives to encourage some 
vital industries to relocate plants in areas 
not so likely to come under atomic at- 
tack. Whatever program is adopted will 
require a large and continuing invest- 
ment in plant and equipment. 

The rapidly growing electronics in- 
dustry is assured of even more rapid ex- 
pansion. Electronic devices are vital to 
atomic weapons, guided missiles, radar 
and radio networks, and even to the 
complicated computing machines needed 
to work out mathematical problems. 
Electronic development, in fact, must go 
hand in hand with atomic expansion. 

Atomic energy itself is to find new 
uses. An atomic-powered submarine is 
about ready to go into service. There is 
talk of atomic-powered airplanes, loco- 
motives and surface ships. The coun- 
try’s first atomic-power plant is to be 
built on the Ohio River by the Du- 
quesne Light Company, with Westing- 
house Electric Corporation supplying the 
reactor. Another group of corporations 
has Atomic Energy Commission ap- 
proval to build a “breeder” reactor, which 
produces fissionable material as _ it 
operates, for research and_ industrial 
experiments. Portable atomic-power 
plants are mentioned for eventual de- 
velopment as a means of assuring elec- 
tric power when conventional plants are 
knocked out. 

The H-bomb is expected to have the 
additional effect of speeding the growth 
of suburbs, as more people seek safety 
as well as comfort. This will bring with it 
a growing demand for homes, shopping 

(Continued on page 42) 
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WHO GETS THE LIONS SHARE? 


In 1953 the Union Oil Company of California did a 
$325,103,000 business. That’s big money. Who gets the 
lion’s share of it? 


The employees? 

In wages and other benefits, 9,263 Union Oil employees 
earned $55,564,000. The average per employee: $5,998. 
The tax collector? 

He did all right, too. Federal and other taxes took 

$21,821,000. 
(This does not include $55,239,000 additional in fuel 
taxes which we collected for the government. ) 
The stockholders? 
No, the stockholders did not get the lion’s share. 
They were paid $11,690,000 for the use of their 
money, plus a dividend of one share of common stock 


for each ten shares of common held. This profit was 
divided among more than 40,000 people. 


Well, who did get the lion’s share? 

After we replenished working capital by $20,088,000 
(over and above the $55,564,000 paid employees, the 
$21,821,000 that went to the tax collector and the 
$11,690,000 to stockholders), the lion’s share— or 
$215,940,000—was divided among more than ten thou- 
sand companies and individuals we do business with. 

Some went for services. Some for materials. Some 
for wages. 

But all of the lion’s share of Union Oil’s 1953 gross 
income was reinvested in the American economy. Maybe 
it helped make your job a better one. 


UNION OIL ({) COMPANY 
[save OF CALIFORNIA 

NOIZY 
NA 






Buy American and protect your standard of living. 





Dear Merrill Lynch: 


Without obligation, please give 
me whatever information is avail- 
able about the following securities 
which— 


([] I now own (please give num- 
ber of shares), or which... 


(] Iam now considering buying 
























































I should like to have your recom- 
mendations for the investment of 
$ . My objective is 





(] Safety of capital, or 
[] Dividends of 5%-6%, or 
[_] Increase in value 


Name 





Address 





cer ae Bieter 


Just fill in and mail to— 


Water A. SCHOLL 


Department 1-SA 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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centers and the varied community fa- 
cilities that suburban growth requires. 

In fact, as new industrial centers are 
established, new communities spring up. 
This already has happened at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., Hanford, Wash., Los Alamos, 
N. Mex., and is happening now on the 
Savannah River along the Georgia-South 
Carolina border. These are atomic cen- 
ters. Industrial development also has 
brought rapid community growth to 
many cities in the South, the Southwest 
and Far West. Requirements resulting 
from the H-bomb are expected to keep 
this trend active. 

Improved highways are made a 
necessity by the H-bomb. Civil-defense 
authorities have suddenly shifted their 
planning from protection to evacuation 
of industrial centers in event of attack. 
This means better street systems for 
most cities, with networks of through 
highways that will speed evacuation. 

The need to knit the country closer 
together will be another reason for build- 
ing roads. National defense is expected 
to require the rapid movement of troops, 
weapons and materials from one part 
of the country to another. 

Finally, there are the problems of 
existence after an atomic attack. De- 
fense officials are only beginning to 
grapple with these questions, but the 
H-bomb indicates that extensive plan- 
ning and preparation are to be required. 

There is a chance, for example, that 
all of the major U.S. ports could be 
put out of commission. There is the 
possibility that a major part of the 
steel industry, or the aluminum industry, 








can be crippled. There is a threat to pipe 
lines and electric-power networks. A 
major reason for the Chamber of Com- 
merce conference on industrial defense 
is that America’s productive capacity is 
believed certain to become a top-priority 
target in any future war. 

Military and industrial leaders thus 
have to take into account the possibility 
that the United States, in an atomic 
war, may be cut off from the rest of the 
world, with a substantial part of industry 
knocked out. To function after such an 
attack would require vast supplies of raw 
materials ready to be transported where 
they are needed. In addition, the coun- 
try will have to be prepared to shift pro- 
duction from a crippled plant to an un- 
damaged one. 

These threats explain the wholesale 
revisions in plans for industrial mobiliza- 
tion and stockpiling that now are taking 
place in Washington. The basic point is 
that atomic warfare will allow the coun- 
try no time to prepare for war after the 
conflict has started. That leads to the 
official conclusion that the country must 
be prepared before the shooting begins. 
So federal officials are coming around 
to the view that the nation’s security 
requires substantially higher reserves of 
raw materials, finished goods and plant 
capacity than once was thought to be 
necessary. 

As this new planning takes shape and 
goes into effect, the results will appear 
in increasing business activity. Defense 
against the H-bomb means, in short, that 
U.S. business cannot afford to slow down 
for any length of time. 


Standard Qil Co, (N.J.) 


THE CITY‘S SMOKESTACKS—AND THE ROAD 


With the H-bomb, serious talk of dispersal 
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TEMPERATURES 


MADE 


Cools the Powerglides! This light - 
weight, space-saving Harrison oil 
cooler has been a fixture on every 
Chevrolet torque transmission built! 











New Cadillac Automatic Heating 
System by Harrison. Features two 
blowers and four heat outlets — two 
in front and two in the rear. 














It’s all a matter of degrees! Hot or cold—wherever 
temperature is a factor—chances are, Harrison 

is on the job! For Harrison Radiator Division is 
the world’s largest manufacturer of temperature 
control systems for automobiles. In itself, this 
leadership is proof of Harrison quality. Harrison 
heat transfer products are efficient and durable 
—designed to save space, save weight, save 
money, too. With extensive research facilities— 
hot tunnels, cold tunnels and modern testing 
equipment—Harrison is constantly searching for 
and finding better ways to build radiators, heaters, 
defrosters and air conditioners. If you have a hot 


or cold problem . . . look to Harrison for the answer! 


HA 


RADIATOR or GENERAL se as CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 





BORG-WARNER was workKeED HAND IN HAND 
: with MARTIN AIRCRAFT since 1933: 





The Martin Matador B-61 pilotless bomber is launched in a fury of flame, its jet engine aided at take-off by a rocket. 


For this noted builder of guided missiles and aircraft, Borg-Warner 


provides a wide variety of essential operating parts 


... just as it does for leaders in the automotive, farm machinery, 


marine, home equipment, and other major industries. 


Almost any industry you can name is 
served by Borg-Warner. Take avia- 
tion. In this challenging world of 
speed and precision, a// the leading 
builders of planes and guided missiles 
look to Borg-Warner for many vital 
operating parts. 

The Glenn L. Martin Company 
ranks high among them. B-W’s serv- 
ice to this famed maker is dramatized 
in the B-61 Matador, the pilotless 
bomber that is guided electronically. 
Special pumps made by B-W assure 


unfailing fuel flow to its jet engine 
and operate the controls that steer 
this missile unerringly to destroy its 
distant target. 

Not only in missiles and military 
planes, but in every commercial plane 
B-W parts are adding to efficiency. 
Borg-Warner creative talents, engi- 
neering skills and production equip- 
ment daily help America’s aviation 
to pace the world. Each B-W contri- 
bution evidences an aim: “Design it 
better—make it better.” 





Martin B-57 night intruder. Designed for 
swift, surprise attack, its high speed and 
maneuverability depend importantly on 
essential parts from B-W. In amazing 
planes and missiles now being developed, 
B-W research and production have an 
exciting and vital role. 





EVERY DAY PROM THe 185 PRODUCTS MADE BY BORG WARNER 
These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN STEEL 
* INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER 
PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS * REFLECTAL CORP. 
* ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * WOOSTER DIVISION 
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ARMY...COHN...SCHINE... McCARTHY: 
THE FIGHT BREAKS OUT AGAIN 


ian officials of the Army. 
In the latest round: 





Backstage maneuverings, “‘leaks’’ of con- 
fidential reports, new charges and counter- 
charges keep bobbing up in the running fight 
between Senator Joseph McCarthy and civil- 


Army officials prepared their formal charges 
against the Senator and his aides. After report- 





was released. 





Senator Stuart Symington (Dem.), of 
Missouri, a member of the Senate Perma- 
nent Subcommittee on Investigations, 
took the initiative in releasing the text of 
the Army’s charges regarding influence 
exerted on behalf of Pvt. G. David 
Schine. Senator Symington issued a state- 
ment to the Senate Press Gallery on the 
morning of April 15, 1954. 


Here is the full text of Senator 
Symington’s statement: 

Yesterday the Department of the Army 
submitted a summary of its charges re- 
garding the matter now before the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions. 

Many copies of the memorandum were 
thereupon distributed. I believed then 
and believe now that this summary 
should be given promptly to the press, in 
order to prevent piecemeal leaks, very 
possibly inaccurately; and I so stated at 
the executive hearing of the Committee 
yesterday. 

This morning it became apparent that 
two or more reporters have seen at least 
part of the report in question. 

The American people are interested in 
the truth of these charges and counter- 
charges. 

I believe it is only proper and right 
that this document, and all other such 
documents, be released promptly to the 
press, because I am confident the people 
want these hearings conducted fairly, 
on a “goldfish bowl” basis. 


Full text of the Army’s memorandum, 
dated April 13, follows: 

The Department of the Army alleges 
that Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, as 
chairman of the Permanent Subcommit- 
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tee on Investigations (hereinafter called 
the “Subcommittee”), United States 
Senate, and its chief counsel, Roy M. 
Cohn, as well as other members of its 
staff, sought by improper means to ob- 
tain preferential treatment for one Pvt. 
G. David Schine, U.S. Army, formerly 
chief consultant of this Subcommittee, 
in that: 

1. On or about July 8, 1953, Senator 
McCarthy sought to obtain a direct com- 
mission in the U.S. Army for Mr. Schine 
and informed Maj. Gen. Miles Reber, 
Chief of Army Legislative Liaison 
(OCLL) of his interest in obtaining such 
a commission as speedily as possible. Mr. 
Cohn, at the same time, in the presence 
of Senator McCarthy emphasized the 
necessity for rapid action in obtaining 
the said commission. 

2. Throughout the period from July 
15, 1953, to July 30, 1953, various mem- 
bers of the staff of the Subcommittee in- 
quired of General Reber and others in 
the Department of the Army as to the 
status of the application of the said 
Schine for a direct commission. 

3. On or about Aug. 1, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn requested General Reber and 
others in the Office of the Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison to explore the possibilities 
of obtaining a Reserve commission for 
Mr. Schine in either the United States 
Air Force or the United States Navy. 

4. On or about Oct. 2, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Francis Carr, executive 
director of the Subcommittee, while dis- 
cussing detailed plans for the conduct 
of an investigation by the Subcommittee 
at Fort Monmouth, N.J., sought to in- 
duce or persuade the Secretary of the 
Army [Robert T. Stevens] to arrange for 
the assignment of Mr. Schine to a post 


ers had seen them ahead of schedule, the list 


McCarthy forces demanded that the prema- 
ture-disclosure incident be investigated. The 
Senator called, too, for details of other Con- 
gressmen’s requests for favors to servicemen. 

Here, in contestants’ own words, is the story 
of latest developments in the dispute. 











in the New York City area upon his in- 
duction into the Army, on the grounds 
that it was considered desirable by Mr. 
Cohn to have Mr. Schine available for 
consultation to the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee to complete certain work with 
which it was alleged that Mr. Schine 
was familiar. 

5. On or about Oct. 15, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn sought to induce or persuade Sec- 
retary Stevens to arrange for the assign- 
ment of Mr. Schine to temporary duty 
in New York City after his induction for 
the alleged purpose of completing Sub- 
committee work. 

6. During the period from on or 
about Oct. 18, 1953, to on or about Nov. 
3, 1953, Mr. Cohn, by telephone con- 
versations and otherwise, sought to per- 
suade or induce John G. Adams, Coun- 
selor of the Department of the Army, to 
procure an assignment for Mr. Schine 
in the New York City area upon his in- 
duction into the Army. Mr. Cohn cou- 
pled these requests with threats that if 
they were not granted he would cause 
the Army to be exposed in its worst light 
and demonstrate to the country how 
shabbily it was being run. These re- 
quests and threats are believed to have 
been made with the knowledge and con- 


‘sent of Senator McCarthy. 


7. On or about Oct. 20, 1953, and 
on other occasions, Mr. Cohn ‘made 
threatening and violent statements to 
Mr. Adams and others concerning future 
investigations by the Subcommittee of 
the Army and exerted his influence over 
Senator McCarthy to release to the 
newspapers a statement intended to be 
derogatory to the Army. 

8. On or about Nov. 6, 1953, Senator 
McCarthy, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr 
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sought to induce and persuade Secretary 
Stevens and Mr. Adams to arrange for 
the assignment of Private Schine to New 
York City to study and report evidence, 
if any, of pro-Communist leanings in 
West Point textbooks. Mr. Cohn, in the 
presence of and with the consent of 
Senator McCarthy and Mr. Carr, sought 
to induce and persuade Secretary Stevens 
and Mr. Adams to arrange to make Pri- 
vate Schine available for Subcommittee 
work while he was undergoing basic 
training at Fort Dix, N.J. These re- 
quests were coupled with promises 
reasonably to limit or to terminate Sub- 
‘ommittee hearings on Fort Monmouth. 

9. On or about Nov. 7, 1953, Senator 
McCarthy sought to induce or persuade 
Secretary Stevens to grant special passes 
to Private Schine that he otherwise would 
not have been entitled to receive. 

10. On or about Nov. 11, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Carr called upon Maj. 
Gen. Cornelius Ryan, Commanding Of- 
ficer, Fort Dix, N.J., and represented to 
General Ryan that it was necessary to 
have Private Schine available to them 
on week nights and week ends in order 
to complete the work of this Subcom- 
mittee then in progress. 

11. On or about Nov. 14, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn threatened to continue the Sub- 
committee investigations on the Army 
installation at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
which had theretofore resulted in ex- 
aggerated headlines damaging to the 
morale of the personnel at Fort Mon- 
mouth. 

12. On or about Nov. 16, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Carr renewed the threats 
that are recited in paragraph 11 above, 
this time directing them to Secretary 
Stevens. 

13. On or about Nov. 17, 1953, Sena- 
tor McCarthy, Mr. Cohn and Mr. Carr 
made known to Secretary Stevens the 
importance attached by them to Private 
Schine’s military assignment and thereby 
by innuendo and inference indicated 
that their plans for further investigation 
of the military installation at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J., were related to the im- 
portance attached by them to Private 
Schine’s military assignment. 

14. On or about Nov. 18, 1953, and 
on numerous occasions thereafter, mem- 
bers of the staff of this Subcommittee 
sought to and did obtain special passes 
for Private Schine and on each such oc- 
casion represented to the responsible of- 
ficers at Fort Dix that the same were 
essential to Subcommittee _ business. 
Private Schine was absent from Fort Dix 
on such special passes on occasions when 
in fact he did not work on behalf of this 
Subcommittee. 

15. During the period from on or 
about Nov. 24, 1953, through Dec. 8, 
1953, Mr. Cohn continued to exert undue 
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pressure upon Mr. Adams to obtain an 
assignment to New York City for Private 
Schine. These requests were connected 
by innuendo and inference with the con- 
duct of the Subcommittee hearings on 
the Army installation at Fort Monmouth, 
N. J. 

16. On or about Dec. 8, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn, upon learning that special week- 
day passes for Private Schine had been 
discontinued, called Mr. Adams and by 
abusive language and threats to Mr. 
Adams sought to have this decision re- 
versed. 

17. On or about Dec. 9, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn, upon learning that Mr. Adams had 
spoken to Senator McCarthy in an effort 
to put a stop to. Mr. Cohn’s attempts to 
interfere in Private Schine’s military 
training, sought by threats to prevent Mr. 
Adams from discussing the matter with 
Senator McCarthy on any future occasion. 

18. On or about Dec. 10, 1953, Sena- 
tor McCarthy and Mr. Carr sought to 
obtain a special assignment for Private 
Schine in New York City for the purpose 
of studying textbooks at West Point. 

19. On or about Dec. 11, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn, upon learning that Private Schine 
had been assigned to duty the following 
Saturday morning, sought by threats and 
abusive language to get Private Schine 
relieved from this duty. 

20. On or about Dec. 17, 1953, Mr. 
Cohn in the presence of Mr. Carr and 
Senator McCarthy again used extremely 
abusive and threatening lauguage to Mr. 
Adams in an effort to obtain special 
privileges for Private Schine and, in par- 
ticular, in an effort to obtain his assign- 
ment to the New York City area. Senator 
McCarthy acceded in these demands and 
repeated the same to Mr. Adams and 
further suggested that Private Schine be 
assigned to Ist Army headquarters for 
the purpose of examining textbooks at 
West Point to determine whether or not 
they contained anything of a subversive 
nature. 

21. On or about Jan. 9, 1954, Mr. 
Cohn and Mr. Carr sought to and did 
obtain the release of Private Schine from 
KP duty on Jan. 10, 1954, at Fort Dix, 
N. J. 

22. On or about Jan. 9, 1954, Mr. 
Cohn, in a further effort to obtain Private 
Schine’s release from KP duty at Fort 
Dix on Jan. 10, 1954, stated to First 
Lieut. John B. Blount that Col. Earl L. 
Ringler and First Lieut. Joseph J. M. 
Miller, then stationed at Fort Dix, were 
making things difficult for Private Schine 
and that Cohn had a very long memory 
and would never forget their names. 

23. On or about Jan. 11, 1954, and 
on numerous occasions before and after 
that date, Mr. Cohn sought to obtain 
special privileges for Private Schine up- 
on his assignment to Camp Gordon, Ga., 


° 


which would include special passes when 
allegedly necessary for Subcommittee 
business. Mr. Cohn by innuendo and in- 
ference suggested that, if his demands 
were not met, the Army would be sub- 
jected to further investigations. 

24. On or about Jan. 13, 1954, Mr. 
Cohn, upon learning that Private Schine 
might be assigned to overseas duty, 
threatened to cause the discharge of 
Secretary Stevens, and that he would 
cause the Subcommittee to “wreck the 
Army.” 

25. On or about Jan. 14, 1954, Sena- 
tor McCarthy directly requested Secre- 
tary Stevens to cause Private Schine to 
be assigned to the New York City area 
at the conclusion of his tour of duty at 
Camp Gordon, Ga. 

26. On or about Jan. 19, 1954, after 
the Army had refused special assignment 
requested for Private Schine, Senator 
McCarthy, without previous warning, 
caused notice to be served upon Mr. 
Adams that on that afternoon the Sub- 
committee would commence hearings 
and would require the presence of certain 
members of the Loyalty-Security Appeals 
Board of the Army for questioning. 

27. On or about Jan. 19, 1954, Sena- 
tor McCarthy delivered an ultimatum to 
Mr. Adams that unless the said witnesses 
were produced by Friday, Jan. 22, 1954, 
for questioning, he would subpoena 
them. 

28. On or about Jan. 22, 1954, Sena- 
tor McCarthy requested Mr. Adams to 
obtain a special assignment for Private 
Schine in New York and suggested that 
Mr. Cohn would continue to harass the 
Army unless this demand was acceded to. 

29. On or about Feb. 16, 1954, and 
on several other occasions Mr. Carr and a 
person purporting to act as a representa- 
tive of Senator McCarthy indicated that 
the investigations of the Army then con- 
templated by this Subcommittee would 
either be terminated or conducted along 
reasonable lines if the Army would accede 
to Senator McCarthy’s and Mr. Cohn’s 
request for special assignment for Private 
Schine. 

JoserH N. WELCH, 
SPECIAL COUNSEL 


Mr. Cohn, after the release of the 
Army statement, issued to the press 
copies of two telegrams that he had sent 
to Senator Karl E. Mundt (Rep.), of South 
Dakota, acting chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee during the current investigation. 


Full texts of Mr. Cohn’s telegrams, 
dated April 15, follow: 
HonoraBLE Karu E. Munpt 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 

I have been attempting to reach you 
or Mr. Jenkins [Ray H. Jenkins, Subcom- 
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mittee counsel] at the request of Sena- 
tor McCarthy to transmit the following 
message with reference to the violation 
of the Subcommittee rule forbidding 
premature publication of parts or all of 
the specifications for the forthcoming 
hearing. 

The allegations made in behalf of Sec- 
retary Stevens and Mr. Adams contain 
many false, misleading and distorted 
statements as well as the outright omis- 
sion of highly relevant events. They make 
no reference to the fact that this entire 
maneuver by Secretary Stevens and Mr. 
Adams is a part of their long-standing at- 
tempt to stop our investigation of in- 
stances of Communist infiltration in the 
Army such as the Peress case and the 
fixing of responsibility for the mishan- 
dling of resultant situations endangering 
our national security. 

Our specifications, as you know, are 
in the process of preparation for sub- 
mission to the Subcommittee. For the ex- 
press purpose of preventing another 
one-sided smear such as this, the Sub- 
committee under your temporary chair- 
manship adopted a rule strictly forbid- 
ding the release of specifications until 
those from both sides had been received 
at which time the Subcommittee would 
make a simultaneous release of both sets 
of specifications if it deemed such action 
to be proper. 

This rule has now been violated by 
the release of one side of the story with- 
out the other. 

Before we supply any further informa- 
tion to the Subcommittee we request an 
immediate investigation by it to deter- 
mine who has violated its rule in re- 
leasing this one-sided document with 
appropriate action to follow when the 
facts are discovered. 

Until this matter is adjusted and we 
can be assured that there will be no 
repetition of it, we can hardly be ex- 
pected to be the only ones required to 
abide by the rules laid down. 

Roy Coun 


HonoraBceE Kari E. Munpt 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 
Wasuincton, D.C. 

We have learned that Senator Sy- 
mington has released the full text of 
the Army specifications. We understand 
that this was done to prevent further 
injustices to those concerned by the leak- 
ing of portions of the report to two or 
more newspapermen. Our criticism is not 
of Senator Symington for attempting to 
correct the injustice, but of those re- 
sponsible for the original dissemination 
to the two or more newspapermen of 
portions of the specifications in violation 
of the Subcommittee rule. 

Roy Coun 
(Continued on page 48) 
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TEMCO capabilities 


eee YOU Can count on 


ENGINEERING 
VERSATILITY 


Engineering versatility is the basis of TEMCO’s 
ability to contribute materially to every phase 
of aircraft manufacture. TEMCO’s integrated 
management-engineering staff is thoroughly 
acquainted with the production problems that 
exist in the building of high speed aircraft — so 
important to the growing strategic air force. 
Working as subcontractors for seven leading 
aircraft producers, TEMCO also is in the pro- 


duction study stage on aircraft of its own design. 


TEMCO’s engineering versatility is matched by 
its technical skill. Combined, they will continue 
to produce a quality product — on schedule — 
at lowest possible cost. 
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In a statement issued before he re- 
ceived Mr. Cohn’‘s telegrams, Senator 
Mundt said the Investigations Subcom- 
mittee had decided earlier that it would 
be “manifestly unfair’’ to release either 
side’s charges without releasing all at 
the same time. He said this policy had 
not been changed. 

Excerpts from Senator Mundt’s state- 
ment: 

As chairman of the Subcommittee, | 
cannot and will not endeavor to act as 
the conscience or the policeman for other 
members of our group, but in fairness to 
the Subcommittee this recitation of our 
agreement seems to be in order. 

“I sincerely hope that there will be 
no further unauthorized leaks or re- 
leases of material intended for the con- 
sideration of our Subcommittee, and 
that as we adopt rules of procedure they 
will be complied with equitably and 
fully.” 


Meanwhile, Senator McCarthy’s office 
had released copies of a letter written 
March 29, to Defense Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson, in which the Senator asked 
for a complete record of all requests to 
the Pentagon from Congressmen and 
Government officials for special treat- 
ment of individuals in the armed forces. 

The full text of Senator McCarthy’s 
letter follows: 

My Dear Mr. WILSon: 

Highly authoritative information has 
come to my attention that at least since 
the beginning of World War II, the vari- 
ous military services have handled nu- 
merous requests from members of the 
Congress, and officials in the executive 
branch, for special assignment and treat- 
ment of military personnel. It is my 
understanding that there have actually 
been special facilities for receiving and 
acting upon such requests, and that vari- 
ous personnel have been specifically as- 
signed to handle these matters. 

I would therefore appreciate it if you 
would furnish me with the number of in- 
stances in which there have been requests 
for special assignments and treatment for 
military personnel by members of Con- 
gress and officials in the executive 
branch. I would be grateful if you would 
give first priority in compiling the statis- 
tics to those members of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Appropriations 
Committee, the Investigations Com- 
mittees and other committees which are 
concerned with the operation of the 
defense establishment. I am not at this 
time asking for the names of the indi- 
viduals involved, but merely for the 
number of such requests made during 
the period commencing with the begin- 
ning of World War II. 

With reference to the special facilities 
for handling these requests, I should like 
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to have a detailed report on just what 
facilities have existed, and do exist, along 
these lines, and the names of personnel 
who have been assigned to handle these 
matters. I should also like to know 
whether the conversations between the 
members of the Congress and officials in 
the executive branch and those personnel 
have been recorded or monitored in any 
way. 

Finally, I should appreciate it if you 
would advise me as to the number of 
reports concerning the special requests 
on the part of members of the Congress 
and officials in the executive branch 
which have been made public, or have 
been circulated outside the defense 
establishment. 

Your co-operation in the handling of 
this request will be very much ap- 
preciated. 
Very truly yours, 

Jo—E McCarruy 
CHAIRMAN 


Secretary Wilson was asked about the 
foregoing letter at his press conference 
on April 14. Mr. Wilson said he had not 
answered Senator McCarthy, but would 
do so “shortly.” 

In another development, the Army 
announced that an original member of 
its special legal staff assembled for the 
Senate investigation had been dismissed 
because he once belonged to the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, which has been 
accused by the Attorney General of be- 
ing a Communist-front organization. 

Full text of the Pentagon statement 
announcing this action, dated April 15, 
follows: 

Mr. Joseph N. Welch, special counsel 
for the Army in the Senate Subcommit- 
tee hearings, today made the following 
statement: 

“When I was retained as special coun- 
sel I at once decided I wanted Mr. 
James D. St. Clair as my first assistant. 
1 asked him for his suggestion as to a 
second assistant. He said he would like 
Mr. Frederick G. Fisher, Jr:, from our 
office. I asked Mr. Fisher to meet me 
in Washington. He did so. Within hours 
ot his arrival, 1 asked him, as I asked 
Mr. St. Clair, whether or not Mr. Fisher 
had ever belonged to any organization, 
membership in which would in any way 
embarrass him or the Army if he worked 
on this case. He said that he had once 
belonged to the Lawyers Guild but had 
resigned early in 1950. 1 said under 
those circumstances I would prefer not 
to have him start work on this case and 
that we substitute another man. He did 
no work on this case and returned to 
Boston. Mr. St. Clair and I chose Mr. 
John Kimball, Jr., of our firm, who 
joined us at once and has been with us 
since.” 
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Over 25,000 specimens have been 


exposed to salt atmospheres at Inco’s Kure — 


Beach corrosion test station. 


There are men who know 
what the wild waves are saying... 


HE sea’s a killer... of many 


4) metals. 


Some it corrodes or rusts. 
Some it erodes, wears away. Some 
it destroys by eating up one of the 
alloying elements, leaving only a 
shell. Some it makes “allergic” to 
connecting metals so that corro- 
sion is speeded up to hasten the 
destruction. 


To study this killer in action, 
to see what can be learned from 
it about the causes of corrosion, 
now costing this country around 
six billion dollars a year, The 
International Nickel Company 
has made the ocean into a test 
tube. 

At Block Island, Rhode Island. 

And at Kure Beach, North 
Carolina ... in this gigantic test 
tube, Inco corrosion engineers 
study the effects of corrosive salt 
water on metals and other mate- 





rials. Not only of salt water, but 
also of salt spray, salt air, water 
velocity, marine growths, methods 
of coupling! 


Over the years, more than 
thirty, this continuing Inco study 
has produced a mass of valuable 
data on the behavior of metals 
under all sorts of salt water cor- 
rosion conditions. 


This information, supplemented 
by research findings in many 
other fields ... welding, high tem- 
perature, petroleum, to mention 
only afew... has helped Interna- 
tional Nickel develop many new 
and improved alloys. It has also 
provided the basis for solving 







practical corrosion problems as 
they appear. 


If you have a metal corrosion 
problem, ask Inco if it has the 
“ways and means” of solving it. 
If it doesn’t, a special series of 
tests can always be set up for you. 


For engineers, technical stu- 


dents, corrosion specialists, Inco 
has prepared a motion picture, 
“Corrosion in Action.” It’s a 16mm. 
full-color, sound film with script by 
Inco research engineers, designed 
specially for technical, educational 
and industrial audiences. Prints 
loaned for group showings. Write... 
The International Nickel Company, 
Inc., Dept. 88c, New York 5, N. Y. 


©1954,T.1.N.Co. 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON. ...VIENNA.... 





>> Aneurin Bevan, No. 1 radical in the British parliament, is leading a revolt 
against the Anglo-American alliance and U.S. foreign policy. He figures that 
the time is ripe for it. He suspects Britons are fed up with U.S. leadership. 

As Bevan sees it, this is the issue with which he can win control of the 
Labor Party, then oust the Conservatives and take over as Prime Minister. 

This is why Bevan has split the Labor Party wide open. 


>> Bevan is gambling that the British public, when the chips are down, will 
desert the Churchill-Eden policies for Bevan's anti-Americanism. 

Whatever the U.S. wants, Bevan says, is usually the wrong thing. 

An Asian defense pact is denounced by Bevan as "encirclement" of Communist 
China. Indo-China peace at any price is Bevan's policy. If Indo-China wants to 
go Communist, says Bevan, let it. German rearmament, supported by both British 
and U.S. governments, opposed by Moscow, is also opposed by Bevan. A European 
defense system, with British forces kept in Europe, is not for Bevan. 

Moscow's policies appeal more to Bevan than Washington's even though he is 
no Communist. He wants Britain to cut loose from the U.S. 




















>> Bevan is betting more heavily than ever that British voters are ready to 
resume a drift to the Left in domestic as well as foreign policy. 

Once before, in 1951, Bevan split with his party to demand less spending on 
defense, more spending for socialized medicine. Bevan's hunch about public 
sentiment was right that time. The Churchill Government did find it -expedient 
shortly afterward to trim arms spending and maintain most welfare programs. 

This time, Bevan expects to capitalize on British alarm over the H-bomb, 
fears of U.S. recklessness, of war with China, of a rearmed Germany. Bevan's 
program will exploit the yearning for peace. Lower taxes, higher subsidies. 

Now on his own, out from under the thumb of Clement Attlee, Labor Party 
leader, Bevan has freedom to win British voters to his views, if he can. 

Bevan, at 56, is putting up his most daring challenge to Attlee, now 71. 
It's likely to be a long, bitter fight. The odds favor Attlee--unless events 
in Europe and Asia convince Britons that Bevan is right, after all. 

















>> Just to make clear that Bevan doesn't speak for Britain as yet..... 

Anthony Eden, Foreign Secretary and heir apparent to Sir Winston Churchill 
as Prime Minister, has delivered the strongest attack on Communist China that 
any British official has made in years, maybe the strongest on record. 

This is how it came about: 

A Bevanite, opposing an Asian defense pact, urged Eden not to do anything 
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before the Geneva conference to jeopardize Britain's “particularly privileged 
position" in Communist China. This was too much for Eden. He replied: 
"I am utterly amazed that any British subject could make a statement like 
that. There is no government which treats British interests anything like as 
badly as the Chinese Government is doing. I can only describe it as...blackmail.® 


>> The Churchill-Eden written promise to keep British armed forces in Europe 
as long as necessary is a sharp break with British tradition. 

Historic policy was to organize European alliances but keep British armed 
strength at home in peacetime. That way, Britain was free to move militarily 
when it saw fit, and in better position to tip the balance of power. 

The new policy commits British air and ground forces to EDC, European 
Defense Community, when and if France and Italy finally ratify it. 

The purpose, of course, is to prod France into ratifying EDC. 

Technically, Britain is only associating itself with EDC, not becoming a 
member. But, in terms of European defense, the effect is about the same. 














>> Any real softening of Soviet policy is discounted in Vienna. Here's why: 

The Iron Curtain around Russia's satellites is being strengthened, made 
even harder to penetrate. Despite occasional inexpensive gestures to the West, 
the satellites are working overtime to seal off their western borders. 

In a sampling of firsthand reports reaching Vienna..... 

Escape-proof frontiers are under construction by Rumania, Bulgaria and 
Hungary along the Yugoslav border. Guard towers are being installed at about 
six-mile intervals. Towers are equipped with searchlights, machine guns and 
also flame throwers. New mine fields are replacing older, less modern ones. 
Electric wires, high-tension ones, are being installed close to the ground. 

Hungary is reinforcing its frontier guards. So is Czechoslovakia. 























>> In addition, military construction is booming behind the Iron Curtain. 
The Rumanians are building new fortifications and carving out a strategic 
highway within some 20 miles of the Yugoslav border. 
The Hungarians are moving in new antiaircraft units along their border. 
The Russians are reinforcing their Danubian fleet of gunboats. Boats are 
60-ton craft, speedy, made in satellite factories for the Kremlin. 
These are items to note when Moscow talks of easing world tensions. 











>> Austria's Government, after a little figuring, now finds that it cost 
Austria 1.25 billion dollars to be "liberated" by Soviet Russia. 

U.S. aid to Austria, since 1945, has totaled about a billion dollars. In 
effect: U.S. poured it in. Russia siphoned it out. 

Soviet bumbling, however, cut in half the original value of machinery 
dismantled in Austria and shipped to Russia. Shipping, handling were sloppy. 











>> What worries Austrians most is that the Soviet squeeze is still on. 

Qil is an example. Austria's oil is wholly under Soviet control and gives 
Moscow 3 million tons a year to play with. It's this oil that enables Russia to 
make attractive trade offers to oil-hungry nations like Italy and Argentina. 
But, at current rates, Austria's oil reserves will be used up in 18 years. 
Gloomy Viennese wonder if this means Soviet occupation until 1972. 
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Even a “bird’s-eye view” reveals much of the beauty of the new 






1954 PLYMOUTH. But to appreciate all the value built into this fine car, 


you must drive it. Your Plymouth dealer will be delighted 


HY-STYLING makes this the 

proudest Plymouth of them all! 
Beautiful “Color-Tuned”’ interiors 
bring you luxury new to low-price cars. 





DO NOT DISTURB front seat 
passengers! Plymouth’s 3-34 front 
seat division in two-door models allows 
easy entrance and exit from the rear seat. 


ll 


A SMOOTH, GLIDING RIDE on any 
kind of road — yours with Plymouth’s 
Truly Balanced Ride! And with ew 
HY-DRIVE* there’s no shifting! 


“ * 
ROOMY INTERIORS? Plymouth’s are 
the most commodious (for luggage 


as well as passengers) in the low-price 
field! Most comfortable, too! 


Fun for the whole family! Enjoy “That’s My Boy” each week on CBS-TV. 
See TV page of your newspaper for time and station. 


*Hy-Drive and Power Steering each available at low extra cost. 


to arrange your demonstration drive—just call or visit him today. 


PARKING’S EASY with Plymouth’s 
new full-time POWER STEERING*. 
It saves your energy in every mile you 
drive; gives you safer, surer control, 
with a natural “feel of the road.” 


WIDE AND CLEAR VISION! And 
Plymouth keeps it that way with 
constant speed electric windshield 
wipers that never slow down. In its 
field, only a Plymouth has them. 


TWO WORK BETTER THAN ONE! 
To give you smooth, quick, always 


predictable stops, Plymouth 

front wheels have two hydraulic brake 
cylinders, where other low-price cars 
have only one. 





SOLID VALUE 


LET YOUR DEALER PROVE IT TO YOU 
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Sketched in the 
Lobby of 


The New Yorker 


Family groups on a shopping 
holiday, vacation or business trip 
appreciate the convenient locations, 
fine accommodations and friendly 
A HILTON GUEST ENJOYS THE BEST hospitality that await them at distinguished 
Hilton Hotels around the world. Ideally situated in the center 


In New Dork In Chicago 
Tue Warvorr-Asroria Tue Conxrap Hitton . a 
iit ales as nails Uline of metropolitan cities, all Hilton Hotels are close to shops, 
_ Tie Roosevett In Los Angeles theatres, offices, and entertainment areas. Although each hotel is 
Tue New Yorker Tue Town House z 





Jn Washington, D. C. 

Tue MayrLtower 

In St. Louis, Mo. 

THe JEFFERSON 

Jn Columbus, Obio 

Tue Desuier Hivton 

Jn Fort Worth and El Paso, Texas 
Tue Hitton Horer 

Jn San Bernardino, California 


ARROWHEAD SPRINGS 


Jn Dayton, Obio 

Tue Dayton Bi_tMorE 

Jn Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Tue Hitton Hore 

Jn San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Tue Carise Hitton 

Jn Madrid, Spain 

Tue Casteccrana HILton 

Jn Istanbul, Turkey 

Tue Istansut Hitton 
(Opens this Summer) 


known for its individuality, the same high standards for 


food, service and quality prevail throughout the entire group. 





Conrad N. Hilton, President 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES « THE CONRAD HILTON e CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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The Oppenheimer Record: 


FULL STORY OF 
A SCIENTIST IN TROUBLE 














Exactly what are the charges being made 
against Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer? And just 
what answer does he make to those charges? 

Dr. Oppenheimer is the man who built the 
A-bomb. He probably knows more of the 
U.S. top secrets than any other man. Yet now 
he is being investigated as a security risk. He 
has been suspended from Government posts 





as a scientific consultant, pending the out- 
come of the investigation. 

Here, in full text, are the charges as out- 
lined in a letter by Maj. Gen. K. D. Nichols, 
General Manager of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter in reply to 
those charges and the official AEC statement 
on the case. 








THIS IS WHAT THE 


Following is the full text of the letter from General Nichols 
to Dr. Oppenheimer, dated Dec. 23, 1953: 


Dec. 23, 1953 
Dr. J.R. OPPENHEIMER 
Tue INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Dear Dr. OpPpENHEIMER: 


Section 10 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1946 places upon 
the Atomic Energy Commission the responsibility for assur- 
ing that individuals are employed by the Commission only 
when such employment will not endanger the common de- 
fense and security. In addition, Executive Order 10450 of 
April 27, 1953, requires the suspension of employment of 
any individual where there exists information indicating that 
his employment may not be clearly consistent with the in- 
terests of the national security. 

As a result of additional investigation as to your character, 
associations and loyalty, and review of our personnel security 
file in the light of the requirements of the Atomic Energy Act 
and the requirements of Executive Order 10450, there has 
developed considerable question whether your continued 
employment on Atomic Energy Commission work will en- 
danger the common defense and security and whether such 
continued employment is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security. 

This letter is to advise you of the steps which you may take 
to assist in the resolution of this question. 

The substance of the information which raises the ques- 
tion concerning your eligibility for employment on Atomic 
Energy Commission work is as follows: 

It was reported that in 1940 you were listed as a sponsor 
of the Friends of the Chinese People, an organization which 
was characterized in 1944 by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities as a Communist-front organization. It 
was further reported that in 1940 your name was included on 
a letterhead of the American Committee for Democracy and 
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Intellectual Freedom as a member of its National Executive 
Committee. 

The American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom was characterized in 1942 by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Communist-front which de- 
fended Communist teachers, and in 1943 it was characterized 
as subversive and un-American by a special sub-committee 
of the House Committee on Appropriations. 

It was further reported that in 1938 you were a member of 
the Western Council of the Consumers Union. The Con- 
sumers Union was cited in 1944°by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities as a Communist-front headed by 
the Communist Arthur Kallet. It was further reported that you 
stated in 1943 that you were not a Communist, but had prob- 
ably belonged to every Communist-front organization on 
the West Coast and had signed many petitions in which 
Communists were interested. 

It was reported that in 1943 and previously you were in- 
timately associated with Dr. Jean Tatlock, a member of the 
Communist party in San Francisco, and that Dr. Tatlock was 
partially responsible for your association with Communist- 
front groups. 

It was reported that your wife, Katherine Puening Oppen- 
heimer, was formerly the wife of Joseph Dallet, a member of 
the Communist party, who was killed in Spain in 1937 fighting 
for the Spanish Republican Army. It was further reported that 
during the period of her association with Joseph Dallet, your 
wife became a member of the Communist party. 

The Communist party has been designated by the Attorney 
General as a subversive organization which seeks to alter the 
form of Government of the United States by unconstitutional 
means, within the purview of Executive Order 9835 and 
Executive Order 10450. 

It was reported that your brother Frank Friedman Oppen- 
heimer became a member of the Communist party in 1936 
and has served as a party organizer and as educational director 
of the Professional Section of the Communist Party in Los 
Angeles County. 

It was further reported that your brother's wife, Jackie Op- 
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penheimer, was a member of the Communist party in 1938; 
and that in August, 1944, Jackie Oppenheimer assisted in the 
organization of the East Bay branch of the California Labor 
School. It was further reported that in 1945 Frank and Jackie 
Oppenheimer were invited to an informal reception at the Rus- 
sian Consulate, that this invitation was extended by the Amer- 
ican-Russian Institute of San Francisco and was for the pur- 
pose of introducing famous American scientists to Russian 
scientists who were delegates to the United Nations Confer- 
ence on International Organization being held at San Francisco 
at that time, and that Frank Oppenheimer accepted this in- 
vitation. 

It was further reported that Frank Oppenheimer agreed to 
give a six-week course on “The Social Implications of Mod- 
ern ‘Scientific Development” at the California Labor School, 
beginning May 9, 1946. The American-Russian Institute of 
San Francisco and the California Labor School have been cited 
by the Attorney General as Communist organizations within 
the purview of Executive Order 9835 and Executive Or- 
der 10450. 


“ASSOCIATION” WITH REDS? 


It was reported that you have associated with members and 
officials of the Communist party including Isaac Folkoff, 
Steve Nelson, Rudy Lambert, Kenneth May, Jack Manley, and 
Thomas Addis. 

It was reported that you were a subscriber to The Daily 
People’s World, a West Coast Communist paper, in 1941 and 
1942. 

It was reported in 1950 that you stated to an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation that you had in the past made 
contributions to Communist-front organizations, although at 
the time vou did not know of Communist partv control or ex- 
tent of infiltration of these groups. You further stated to an 
agent of the Federal Bureau of Investigation that some of 
these contributions were made through Isaac Folkoff, whom 
you knew to be a leading Communist party functionary, be- 
cause you had been told that this was the most effective and 
direct way of helping these groups. 

It was reported that you attended a housewarming party 
at the home of Kenneth and Ruth May on Sept. 20, 1941, 
for which there was an admission charge for the benefit of 
The People’s World, and that at this party you were in 
the company of Joseph W. Weinberg and Clarence Hiskey, 
who were alleged to be members of the Communist party 
and to have engaged in espionage on behalf of the Soviet 
Union. 

It was further reported that you informed officials of the 
United States Department of Justice in 1952 that you had no 
recollection that vou had attended such a party, but that since 
it would have been in character for you to have attended such 
a party, you would not deny that you were there. 

It was reported that you attended a closed meeting of the 
protessional section of the Communist party of Alameda 
County, California, which was held in the latter part of July or 
early August, 1941, at your residence, 10 Kenilworth Court, 
Berkeley, Calit., for the purpose of hearing an explanation 
of a change in Communist party policy. It was further re- 
ported that you denied that you attended such a meeting and 
that such a meeting was held in your home. 

It was reported that you stated to an agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in 1950, that you attended a meeting 
in 1940 or 1941, which may have taken place at the home of 
Haakon Chevalier, which was addressed by William Schnei- 
derman, whom you knew to be a leading functionary of the 
Communist party. 

In testimony in 1950 before the California State Senate 
Committee on Un-American Activities, Haakon Chevalier 
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was identified as a member of the Communist party in the 
San Francisco area in the early 1940's. 

It was reported that you have consistently denied that you 
have ever been a member of the Communist party. It was 
further reported that you stated to a representative of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in 1946 that you had a 
change of mind regarding the policies and politics of the 
Soviet Union about the time of the signing of the Soviet- 
German Pact in 1939. 

It was further reported that during 1950 you stated to a 
representative of the Federal Bureau of Investigation that vou 
had never attended a closed meeting of the Communist party; 
and that at the time of the Russo-Finnish war and the subse- 
quent break between Germany and Russia in 1941, you real- 
ized the Communist party infiltration tactics into the alleged 
anti-Fascist groups and became fed up with the whole thing 
and lost what little interest you had. It was further reported, 
however, that: 

(A) Prior to April, 1942, you had contributed $150 per 
month to the Communist party in the San Francisco area, and 
that the last such payment was apparently made in April, 
1942, immediately before your entry into the atomic-bomb 
project. 

(B) During the period 1942-45 various officials of .the 
Communist party, including Dr. Hannah Peters, organizer of 
the Professional Section of the Communist party, Alameda 
County, California; Bernadette Doyle, secretary of the Ala- 
meda County Communist party; Steve Nelson, David Adelson, 
Paul Pinsky, Jack Manley and Katrina Sandow are reported to 
have made statements indicating that you were then a member 
of the Communist party; that you could not be active in the 
party at that time; that your name should be removed from the 
party mailing list and not mentioned in any way; that you had 
talked the atomic bomb question over with party members 
during this period; and that several years prior to 1945 you 
had told Steve Nelson that the Army was working on an 
atomic bomb. 

(C) You stated in August of 1943 that you did not want 
anybody working for you on the Project who was a member of 
the Communist party, since “one always had a question of di- 
vided loyalty” and the discipline of the Communist party w:ss 
very severe and not compatible with complete loyalty to the 
Project. You further stated at that time that you were referring 
only to present membership in the Communist party and not 
to people who had been members of the party. 

You stated further that you knew several individuals then 
at Los Alamos who had been members of the Communist 
party. You did not, however, identify such former members 
of the Communist party to the appropriate authorities. 

It was also reported that during the period 1942-1945 you 
were responsible for the employment on the atom bomb 
Project of individuals who were members of the Communist 
party or closely associated with activities of the Communist 
party, including Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, Joseph W. Wein- 
berg, David Bohm, Max Bernard Friedman, and David 
Hawkins. 

In the case of Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, you urged him to 
work on the Project, although you stated that you knew he had 
been very much of a “Red” when he first came to the Univer- 
sity of California and that vou emphasized to him that he must 
forego all political activity if he came on to the Project. In 
August, 1943, you protested against the termination of his 
deferment and requested that he be returned to the Project 
after his entry into the military service. 

It was reported that you stated to representatives of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation on Sept. 5, 1946, that you had 
attended a meeting in the East Bay and a meeting in San 
Francisco at which there were present persons definitely iden- 
tified with the Communist party. When asked the purpose of 
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What is charged against Dr. Oppenheimer: 

That Dr. Oppenheimer was affiliated with Commu- 
nist-front organizations over a period of several years 
following 1936, that he associated with Communists 
and made financial contributions to Communist causes. 

That he was even reported to be a member of the 
Communist Party. 

That he courted one Communist woman and mar- 
ried another woman who had been a Communist. 

That his brother, Frank Oppenheimer, and Frank’s 
wife Jacquenette (Jackie) were both members of the 
Communist Party. 

That Dr. Oppenheimer “talked the atomic-bomb 
question over with [Communist] Party members” dur- 
ing the war and that several years before 1945 he told 
Steve Nelson (now a convicted Communist) that the 
U.S. Army was working on an A-bomb. 

That Dr. Oppenheimer was approached by a friend 
in 1943 with a request that he provide scientific infor- 
mation for Russia, and that he gave a delayed—and 
then incomplete—report of that approach. 

That Dr. Oppenheimer was responsible for the em- 
ployment of Communists on the atom-bomb project in 
Los Alamos, which he headed. 

That, when the development of the hydrogen bomb 
was proposed in the autumn of 1949 “and subsequent- 
ly,” he opposed it, and that he was “instrumental in 
persuading other outstanding scientists not to work on 
the hydrogen-bomb project.” 





The Oppenheimer Case 


In brief, the charges against Dr. Oppenheimer and his replies 





What Dr. Oppenheimer replies to the charges: 

He admits that he was affiliated with some Commu- 
nist-front organizations, associated with some Commu- 
nists, and contributed money to Spanish Loyalists and 
other left-wing causes. He explains that Communists 
then were joining “non-Communist groups in support 
of humanitarian objectives” and “many of these objec- 
tives engaged my interest.” 

He denies ever joining the Communist Party or ac- 
cepting its dogma. 

He admits courting a Communist and that his wife 
was once a Communist, but says “I had no question” 
of her loyalty. 

He admits his brother joined the Communist Party 
but says that in 1941 “he made it clear to me that he 
was no longer a member.” 

He denies discussing the A-bomb with Communists. 
He admits being approached about transmitting tech- 
nical information to Soviet scientists, but says he re- 
jected the idea. He adds: “It has long been clear to me 
that I should have reported the incident at once.” 

He admits some on the A-bomb staff were left-wing- 
ers, but says he assumed all would be checked by se- 
curity officers. 

He admits that he, with other scientists, opposed a 
“crash” program to develop the H-bomb. But he says his 
opposition ended when President Truman ordered the H- 
bomb project in January, 1950. He insists “I never urged 
anyone not to work on the hydrogen-bomb project.” 








the East Bay meeting and the identity of those in attendance, 
you declined to answer on the ground that this had no bearing 
on the matter of interest being discussed. 

It was reported that you attended a meeting at the home of 
Frank Oppenheimer on Jan. 1, 1946, with David Adelson and 
Paul Pinsky, both of whom were members of the Communist 
party. It was further reported that you analyzed some mate- 
rial which Pinsky hoped to take up with the Legislative Con- 
vention in Sacramento, Calif. 

It was reported in 1946 that you were listed as Vice Chair- 
man on the letterhead of the Independent Citizens Commit- 
tee of the Arts, Sciences, and Professions, Inc., which has been 
cited as a Communist-front by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

It was reported that prior to March 1, 1943, possibly three 
months prior, Peter Ivanov, Secretary at the Soviet Consulate, 
San Francisco, approached George Charlés Eltenton for the 
purpose of obtaining information regarding work being done 
at the Radiation Laboratory for the use of Soviet scientists; 
that George Charles Eltenton subsequently requested Haakon 
Chevalier to approach you concerning this matter; that 
Haakon Chevalier thereupon approached you, either directly 
or through your brother, Frank Friedman Oppenheimer, in 
connection with this matter; and that Higakon Chevalier finally 
advised George Charles Eltenton that there was no chance 
whatsoever of obtaining the information. 

It was further reported that you did not report this episode 
to the appropriate authorities until several months after its 
occurrence; that when you initially discussed the matter with 
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the appropriate authorities on Aug. 26, 1943, you did not 
identify yourself as the person who had been approached, and 
you refused to identify Haakon Chevalier as the individual 
who had made the approach on behalf of George Charles 
Eltenton; and that it was not until several months later, when 
you were ordered by a superior to do so, that you so identified 
Haakon Chevalier. 

It was further reported that upon your return to Berkeley 
following your separation from the Los Alamos Project, you 
were visited by the Chevaliers on several occasions; and that 
your wife was in contact with Haakon and Barbara Chevalier 
in 1946 and 1947. 

It was reported that in 1945 you expressed the view that 
“there is a reasonable possibility that it [the hydrogen bomb] 
can be made,” but that the feasibility of the hydrogen bomb 
did not appear, on theoretical grounds, as certain as the fission 
bomb appeared certain, on theoretical grounds, when the Los 
Alamos Laboratory was started; and that in the autumn of 
1949 the General Advisory Committee expressed the view that 
“an imaginative and concerted attack on the problem has a 
better than even chance of producing the weapon within five 
years.” 

It was further reported that in the autumn of 1949, and sub- 
sequently, you strongly opposed the development of the hydro- 
gen bomb: (1) on moral grounds, (2) by claiming that it was 
not feasible, (3) by claiming that there were insufficient 
facilities and scientific personnel to carry on the development, 
and (4) that it was not politically desirable. 

It was further reported that even after it was determined, 
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as a matter of national policy, to proceed with development of 
a hydrogen bomb, you continued to oppose the project and 
declined to co-operate fully in the project. It was further re- 
ported that you departed from your proper role as an adviser 
to the commission by causing the distribution, separately and 
in private, to top personnel at Los Alamos of the majority and 
minority reports of the General Advisory Committee on de- 
velopment of the hydrogen bomb for the purpose of trying to 
turn such top personnel against the development of the 
hydrogen bomb. 

It was further reported that you were instrumental in per- 
suading other outstanding scientists not to work on the hydro- 
gen bomb project and that the opposition to the hydrogen 
bomb, of which you are the most experienced, most powerful 
and most effective member, has definitely slowed down its 
development. 

In view of your access to highly sensitive classified informa- 
tion, and in view of these allegations which, until disproved, 
raise questions as to your veracity, conduct and even your 
loyalty, the Commission has no other recourse, in the discharge 
of its obligation to protect the common defense and security, 
but to suspend your clearance until the matter has been re- 
solved. 

Accordingly, your employment on Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion work and your eligibility for access to Restricted Data are 
hereby suspended, effective immediately, pending final de- 
termination of this matter. 


To assist in the resolution of this matter, you have the privi- 
lege of appearing before an Atomic Energy Commission 
Personnel Security Board. To avail yourself of the privileges 
afforded you under the Atomic Energy Commission hearing 
procedures, you must, within 30 days following receipt of this 
letter, submit to me, in writing, your reply to the information 
outlined above and request the opportunity of appearing 
before the Personnel Security Board. 

Should you signify your desire to appear before the Board, 
you will be notified of the composition of the Board and may 
challenge any member of it for cause. Such challenge should 
be submitted to me within 72 hours of the receipt of notice of 
composition of the Board. 

If no challenge is raised as to the members of the Board, you 
will be notified of the date and place of hearing at least 48 
hours in advance of the date set for hearing. You may be 
present for the duration of the hearing, may be represented 
by counsel of your own choosing, and present evidence in 
your own behalf through witnesses, or by documents, or by 
both. 

Should you elect to have a hearing of your case by the Per- 
sonnel Security Board, the findings of the Board, together 
with its recommendations regarding your eligibility for em- 
ployment on Atomic Energy Commission work, in the light of 
Criteria and Determining Eligibility for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission Security Clearance and the requirements of Execu- 
tive Order 10450, will be submitted to me. 








Cast of Characters in Oppenheimer Case 





Dr. Thomas Addis (died 1949), 
former professor of medicine at Stan- 
ford University, mentioned by a Cali- 
fornia State investigating committee 
as sponsor of several Communist-front 
organizations. 

Dr. David Adelson, former presi- 
dent of Alameda County, California, 
chapter .of old International Federa- 
tion of,Aechitects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians, an organization cited 
by the California committee as a 
Communist front. 

David J. Bohm, employed 1942-46 
at Radiation Laboratory, University 
of California, later taught at Princeton 
University. Indicted for failing to 
answer questions but acquitted. Sus- 
pended by Princeton. 

Haakon Chevalier, former lan- 
guage teacher at University of Cali- 
fornia. Declined to answer questions 
before House investigating committee 
concerning testimony that he ap- 
proached Dr. Oppenheimer about the 
possibility of obtaining information for 
Soviet scientists. Also declined to an- 
swer questions about Communist asso- 
ciations. 

Paul Crouch, member of Commu- 
nist Party from 1925 to 1942. Now 
testifies freely about party activ- 
ities, has served as a witness for United 
States Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 


Joseph Dallet, onetime Communist 
candidate for mayor of Youngstown, 
Ohio, killed fighting with Loyalists in 
Spain. His widow now is wife of Dr. 
Oppenheimer. 

George C. Eltenton. According to 
California committee, a man of this 
name was an English scientist who 
studied nuclear physics in Leningrad, 
Russia. House committee identified 
Eltenton as man who approached 
Chevalier for information for Soviet 
scientists. 

Isaac Folkoff, identified by House 
committee as a leader in Communist 
circles in San Francisco area. 

Max Bernard Friedman has been 
identified as belonging to alleged Com- 
munist cell at Radiation Laboratory. 

David Hawkins, admitted member 
of Communist Party, 1938-43. Worked 
at atomic-bomb plant, later professor 
at University of Colorado. 

Rudy Lambert, identified by Crouch 
as an associate in attempt to infiltrate 
Radiation Laboratory to obtain atomic 
information for Communists. A Carl 
Rude Lambert, known also as Rudie 
C. Lambert, was among California 
Communist leaders convicted in 1952 
of conspiring to teach and advocate 
overthrow of the Government by 
violence. 

Giovanni Rossi Lomanitz, worked 
at Radiation Laboratory. Refused to 


answer questions before House com- 
mittee, was cited for contempt but 
acquitted. 

Kenneth Ownsworth May, also 
identified by Crouch as an associate 
in trying to infiltrate Radiation Lab- 
oratory. Admitted member of Com- 
munist Party from 1936 to 1942. 

Steve Nelson, a Moscow-trained 
Communist who was party organizer 
in California and Pennsylvania. Ac- 
cording to House committee, his “most 
important assignment was atomic 
espionage.” He was convicted in 1953 
of teaching and conspiring to over- 
throw the Government by force and 
violence. 

Frank F. Oppenheimer, Dr. Op- 
penheimer’s brother. Admitted Com- 
munist Party membership 1937-41, 
later worked at Radiation Laboratory. 

William Schneiderman, convicted 
in 1952 with other California Commu- 
nist leaders of conspiring to teach and 
advocate overthrow of U.S. Govern- 
ment by violence. Russian-born but 
naturalized American. 

Joseph W. Weinberg. When 
identified by House committee as 
“Scientist X’ who allegedly passed 
scientific formula to Steve Nelson, he 
denied it. Was then indicted for per- 
jury on three counts, but acquitted on 
the only count on which he was 
brought to trial. 
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In the event of an adverse decision in your case by the per- 
sonnel-security board, you will have an opportunity to re- 
view the record made during your appearance before the 
board and to request a review of your case by the Commis- 
sion’s Personnel Security Review Board. 

If a written response is not received from you within 30 days 
it will be assumed that you do not wish to submit any explana- 
tion for further consideration. In that event, or should you not 
advise me in writing of your desire to appear before the Per- 
sonnel Security Board, a determination in your case will be 
made by me on the basis of the existing record. 

I am enclosing herewith, for your information and guid- 
ance, copies of the Criteria and Procedures for Determining 
E.igibility for Atomic Energy Commission Security Clearance 
and Executive Order 10450. 

This letter has been marked “Confidential” to maintain the 


privacy of this matter between you and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. You are not precluded from making such use of 
this letter as you may consider appropriate. 

I have instructed Mr. Wm. Mitchell, whose address is 1901 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C., and whose 
telephone number is STerling 3-8000, Extension 277, to give 
you whatever further detailed information you may desire 
with respect to the procedures to be followed in this matter. 
2 Enclosures 

1. Criteria & Procedures 

2. Executive Order 10450 


Very truly yours, 
K. D. Nicuots, 
GENERAL MANAGER 


[The House Committee on Un-American Activities, in a 
report released Feb. 6, 1954, stated that Consumers’ Union 
(see page 55) “has been deleted from the list of subversive 
organizations and publications.”] 





THIS IS WHAT DR. 


Following is the full text of Dr. Oppenheimer’s letter to 
General Nichols, dated March 4, 1954: 


May. Gen. K. D. NicHOoLs 
GENERAL MANAGER 

U.S. Aromic ENERGY COMMISSION 
WASHINGTON 25, D.C. 


Dear GENERAL NICHOLS: 


This is in answer to your letter of Dec. 23, 1953, in which 
the question is raised whether my continued employment as 
a consultant on Atomic Energy Commission work “will en- 
danger the common defense and security and whether such 
cundnued employment is clearly consistent with the interests 
of the national security.” 

Though of course I would have no desire to retain an ad- 
visory position if my advice were not needed, I cannot ignore 
the question you have raised, nor accept the suggestion that 
I am unfit for public service. 

The items of so-called “derogatory information” set forth 
in your letter cannot be fairly understood except in the con- 
text of my life and my work. This answer is in the form of a 
Suinmary account of relevant aspects of my life in more or 
less chronological order, in the course of which I shall com- 
ment on the specific items in your letter. Through this an- 
swer and through the hearings before the Personnel Security 
Board, which I hereby request, I hope to provide a fair basis 
upon which the questions posed by your letter may be re- 
solved. 


The Prewar Period 


I was born in New York in 1904, My father had come to 
this country at the age of 17 from Germany. He was a suc- 
cessful business man and quite active in community affairs. 
My mother was born in Baltimore and before her marriage 
was an artist and teacher of art. 

I attended the Ethical Culture School and Harvard Col- 
lege, which I entered in 1922. I completed the work for my 
degree in the spring of 1925. I then left Harvard to study at 
Cambridge University and in Goettingen, where in the spring 
of 1927 I took my doctor’s degree. 

The following’ year I was National Research Fellow at 
Harvard and at the California Institute of Technology. In 
the following year I was Fellow of the International Educa- 
tion Board at the University of Leiden and at the Technical 
High School in Zurich. 
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OPPENHEIMER SAYS 


In the spring of 1929 I returned to the United States. I was 
homesick for this country, and in fact I did not leave it again 
for over 19 years. I had learned a great deal in my student 
days about the new physics; I wanted to pursue this myself, 
to explain it and to foster its cultivation. 

I had had many invitations to university positions, one or 
two in Europe, and perhaps ten in the United States. I ac- 
cepted concurrent appointments as Assistant Professor at the 
California Institute of Technology in Pasadena and at the 
University of California in Berkeley. For the coming twelve 
years I was to devote my time to these two faculties. 

Starting with a single graduate student in my first year in 
Berkeley, we gradually began to build up what was to be- 
come the largest school in the country of graduate and post- 
doctoral study in theoretical physics, so that as time went on 
we came to have between a dozen and twenty people lJearn- 
ing and adding to quantum theory, nuclear physics, rela- 
tivity and other modern physics. 

As the number of students increased, so in general did their 
quaiity: the men who worked with- me during those years 
hold chairs in many of the great centers of physics in this 
country; they have made important contributions to science, 
and in many cases to the atomic energy project. Many of 
my students would accompany me to Pasadena in the spring 
after the Berkeley term was over, so that we might continue 
to work together. 

My friends, both in Pasadena and in Berkeley, were mostly 
faculty people, scientists, classicists and artists. I studied 
and read Sanskrit with Arthur Rider. I read very widely, but 
mostly classics, novels, plays and poetry; and I read some- 
thing of other parts of science. I was not interested in and 
did not read about economics or politics. I was almost wholly 
divorced from the contemporary scene in this country. 

I never read a newspaper or a current magazine like Time 
or Harper’s; I had no radio, no telephone; I learned of the 
stock market crash in the fall of 1929 only long after the 
event; the first time I ever voted was in the Presidential elec- 
tion of 1936. 

To many of my friends, my indifference to contemporary 
affairs seemed bizarre, and they often chided me with being 
too much of a highbrow. I was interested in man and his ex- 
perience; I was deeply interested in my science; but I had no 
understanding of the relations of man to his society. 

I spent some weeks each summer with my brother Frank 
at our ranch in New Mexico. There was a strong bond of 
affection between us. After my mother’s death, my father 
came often, mostly in Berkeley, to visit me; and we had an 
intimate and close association until his death. 
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Beginning in late 1936, my interests began to change. 
These changes did not alter my earlier friendships, my rela- 
tions to my physics; but they added something new. I can 
discern in retrospect more than one reason for these changes. 

I had had a continuing, smoldering fury about the treat- 
ment of Jews in Germany. I had relatives there, and was later 
to help in extricating them and bringing them to this country. 

I saw what the depression was doing to my students. Often 
they could get no jobs, or jobs which were wholly inadequate. 
And through them, I began to sense the larger sorrows of the 
great depression. I began to understand how deeply political 
and economic events could affect men’s lives. I began to feel 
the need to participate more fully in the life of the commu- 
nity. But I had no framework of political conviction or ex- 
perience to give me perspective in these matters. 

In the spring of 1936, I had been introduced by friends to 
Jean Tatlock, the daughter of a noted professor of English at 
the University; and in the autumn I began to court her, and 
we grew close to each other. We were at least twice close 
enough to marriage to think of ourselves as engaged. 

Between 1939 and her death in 1944 I saw her very rarely. 
She told me about her Communist party memberships; they 
were on again, off again affairs, and never seemed to provide 
tor her what she was seeking. I do not believe that her in- 
terests were really political. She was a person of deep re- 
ligious feeling. She loved this country and its people and its 
hte. She was, as it turned out, a friend of many fellow trav- 
elers and Communists, with a number of whom I was later 
to become acquainted. 

I should not give the impression that it was wholly because 
of Jean Tatlock that I made left-wing friends, or felt sym- 
pathy for causes which hitherto would have seemed so re- 
mote from me, like the Loyalist cause in Spain, and the 
organization of migratory workers. I have mentioned some 
of the other contributing causes. I liked the new sense of com- 
panionship, and at the same time felt that I was coming to 
be part of the life of my time and country. 

In 1937, my father died; a little later, when I came into 
an inheritance, I made a will leaving this to the University 
of California for fellowships to graduate students. 


ERA OF THE “UNITED FRONT” 


This was the era of what the Communists then called the 
“united front,” in which they joined with many non-Com- 
munist groups in support of humanitarian objectives. Many 
of these objectives engaged my interest. 

I contributed to the strike fund of one of the major strikes 
of Bridges’ union; I subscribed to The People’s World; I con- 
tributed to the various committees and organizations which 
were intended to help the Spanish Loyalist cause. I was in- 
vited to help establish the Teacher’s Union, which included 
faculty and teaching assistants at the university, and school 
teachers of the East Bay. I was elected recording secretary. 
My connection with the Teachers Union continued until 
some time in 1941, when we disbanded our chapter. 

During these same years, I also began to take part in the 
management of the Physics Department, the selection of 
courses and the awarding of fellowships, and in the general 
affairs of the Graduate School of the university, mostly 
through the Graduate Council, of which I was a member 
for some years. 

I also became involved in other organizations. For per- 
haps a year, I was a member of the Western Council of the 
Consumer's Union, which was concerned with evaluating in- 
formation on products of interest on the West Coast. I do not 
recall Arthur Kallet, the national head of the Consumer’s 
Union; at most I could have met him if he made a visit to the 
West Coast. 
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I joined the American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom in 1937. I think it then stood as a protest 
against what had happened to intellectuals and professionals 
in Germany. 

I listed, in the Personnel Security Questionnaire that I filled 
out in 1942 for employment with the Manhattan District, the 
very few political organizations of which | had ever been a 
member. I say on that questionnaire that I did not inciude 
sponsorships. I have no recollection of the Friends of the Chi- 
nese People, or of what, if any, my connection with this or- 
ganization was. 

The statement is attributed to me that, while I was not a 
Communist, I “had probably belonged to every Conimunist 
front organization on the West Coast and had signed many 
petitions in which Communists were interested.” 

I do not recall this statement, nor to whom I might have 
made it, nor the circumstances. The quotation is not true. 
It seems clear to me that if I said anything along the lines 
quoted, it was a half-jocular overstatement. 


INTEREST IN SPANISH WAR 


The matter which most engaged my sympathies and in- 
terests was the war in Spain. This was not a matter of under- 
standing and informed convictions. I had never been to Spain; 
I knew a little of its literature; I knew nothing of its history 
or politics or contemporary problems. But like a great many 
other Americans I was emotionally committed to the Loyalist 
cause. 

I contributed to various organizations for Spanish relief. I 
went to, and helped with, many parties, bazaars and the like. 
Even when the war in Spain was manifestly lost, these activi- 
ties continued. The end of the war and the defeat of the 
Loyalists caused me great sorrow. 

It was probably through Spanish relief efforts that | met 
Dr. Thomas Addis and Rudy Lambert. As to the latter, our 
association never became close. As to the former, he was a 
distinguished medical scientist who became a friend. 

Addis asked me, perhaps in the winter of 1937-38, to con- 
tribute through him to the Spanish cause. He made it clear 
that this money, unlike that which went to the relief orgaiu- 
zations, would go straight to the fighting effort, and that it 
would go through Communist channels. I did so contribute; 
usually when he communicated with me, explaining the na- 
ture of the need, I gave him sums in cash, probably never 
much less than a hundred dollars, and occasionally perhaps 
somewhat more than that, several times during the winier. 
I made no such contributions during the spring terms whien 
I was in Pasadena or during the summers in New Mexico 

Later—but I do not remember the date—Addis introduced 
me to Isaac Folkoff, who was, as Addis indicated, in s.....e 
way connected with the Communist party, and told me that 
Folkoff would from then on get in touch with me when 
there was need for money. This he did, in much the sine 
way that Addis had done before. As before, these contribu- 
tions were for specific purposes, principally the Spanish war 
and Spanish relief. 

Sometimes I was asked for money tor other purposes, the 
organization of migratory labor in the California valleys, tor 
instance. I doubt that it occuned to me that the contributions 
might be directed to purposes other than those I had intend- 
ed, or that such other purposes might be evil. I did not then 
regard Communists as dangerous; and some or their declared 
objectives seemed to me desirable. 

In time these contributions came to an end. I went to a big 
Spanish relief party the night before Pearl Harbor; and the 
next day, as we heard the news of the outbreak of war, I de- 
cided that I had had about enough of the Spanish cause, 
and that there were other and more pressing crises in the 
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world. My contributions would not have continued much 
longer. 

My brother Frank married in 1936, Our relations thereafter 
were inevitably less intimate than before. He told me at the 
time—probably in 1937—that he and his wife Jackie had 
joined the Communist party. Over the years we saw one an- 
other as occasions arose. We still spent summer holidays to- 
gether. In 1937 or 1940 Frank and Jackie moved to Stanford; 
in the autumn of 1941 they came to Berkeley, and Frank 
worked for the Radiation Laboratory. At that time he made 
it clear to me that he was no longer a member of the Com- 
munist party. 

As to the alleged activities of Jackie and Frank in 1944, 
1945 and 1946: I was not in Berkeley in 1944 and 1945; I 
was away most of the first half of 1946; I do not know 
whether these activities occurred or not, and if I had any 
knowledge of them at the time it would only have been very 
sketchy. 

After Christmas of 1945 my family and I visited my broth- 
er’s family for a few days during the holidays, and I remem- 
ber that we were there New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day 
in 1946. On New Year’s Day people were constantly drop- 
ping in. Pinsky and Adelson, who were at most casual 
acquaintances of mine, may have been among them, but I 
cannot remember their being there, nor indeed do I remem- 
ber any of the others who dropped in that day or what was 
discussed. 

It was in the summer of 1939 in Pasadena that I first met 
my wife. She was married to Dr. Harrison, who was a friend 
and associate of the Tolmans, Lauriteens and others on the 
California Institute of Technology faculty. I learned of her 
earlier marriage to Joe Dallet and of his death fighting in 
Spain. He had been a Communist party official, and for a 
year or two during their brief marriage my wife was a Com- 
munist party member. When I met her I found in her a deep 
loyalty to her former husband, a complete disengagement 
from any political activity, and a certain disappointment and 
contempt that the Communist party was not in fact what 
she had once thought it was. 


VIEWS ON RUSSIA 


My own views were also evolving. Although Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb’s book on Russia, which I had read in 1936, 
and the talk that I heard at that time had predisposed me to 
make much of the economic progress and general level of 
welfare in Russia, and little of its political tyranny, my views 
on this were to change. 

I read about the purge trials, though not in full detail, and 
could never find a view of them which was not damning to 
the Soviet system. In 1938 I met three physicists who had 
actually lived in Russia in the Nineteen-thirties. All were 
eminent scientists, Placzek, Weisskopf and Schein; and the 
first two have become close friends. What they reported 
seemed to me so solid, so unranatical, so true, that it made 
a great impression; and it presented Russia, even when seen 
from their limited experience, as a land of purge and terror, 
of ludicrously bad management and of a long-suffering people. 

I need to make clear that this changing opinion of Russia, 
which was to be reinforced by the Nazi-Soviet pact, and the 
behavior of the Soviet Union in Poland and in Finland, did 
not mean a sharp break for me with those who held to dif- 
ferent views. At that time I did not fully understand—as in 
time I came to understand—how completely the Communist 
party in this country was under the control of Russia. During 
and after the Battle of France, however, and during the Bat- 
tle of England the next autumn, I found myself increasingly 
out of sympathy with the policy of disengagement and neu- 
trality that the Communist press advocated. 
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After our marriage in 1940 my wife and I for about two 
years had much the same circle of friends as I had had before 
—mostly physicists and university people. Among them the 
Chevaliers, in particular, showed us many acts of kindness. 
We were occasionally invited to more or less obviously left- 
wing affairs, Spanish relief parties that still continued; and 
on two occasions, once in San Francisco and once in Berkeley, 
we attended social gatherings of apparently well-to-do peo- 
ple, at which Schneiderman, an official of the Communist 
party in California, attempted, not with success as far as 
we were concerned, to explain what the Communist line 
was all about. 

I was asked about the Berkeley meeting in an interview in 
1946 with agents of the F.B.I. I did not then recall this 
meeting, and in particular did not in any way connect 
it with Chevalier, about whom the agents were question- 
ing me; hence it seemed wholly irrelevant to the matter 
under discussion. Later my wife reminded me that the 
Berkeley meeting had occurred at the house of the Cheva- 
liers; and when I was asked about it by the F.B.I. in 
1950 I told them so. 

We saw a little of Kenneth May; we both liked him. It 
would have been not unnatural for us to go to a housewarm- 
ing for May and his wife; neither my wife nor I remember 
such a party. 

Weinberg was known to me as a graduate student; Hiskey 
I did not know. Steve Nelson came a few times with his fami- 
ly to visit; he had befriended my wife in Paris, at the time 
of her husband’s death in Spain in 1937. Neither of us has 
seen him since 1941 or 1942. 


“NEVER A MEMBER OF PARTY” 


Because of these associations that I have described, and 
the contributions mentioned earlier, I might well have ap- 
peared at the time as quite close to the Communist party— 
perhaps even to some people as belonging to it. As I have 
said, some of its declared objectives seemed to me desirable. 
But I never was a member of the Communist party. I never 
accepted Communist dogma or theory; in fact, it never made 
sense to me. . 

I had no clearly formulated political views, I hated tyran- 
ny and repression and every form of dictatorial control of 
thought. In most cases I did not in those days know who was 
and who was not a member of the Communist party. No 
one ever asked me to join the Communist party. 

Your letter sets forth statements made in 1942-45 by per- 
sons said to be Communist party officials to the effect that I 
was a concealed member of the Communist party. I have no 
knowledge as to what these people might have said. What I 
do know is that I was never a member of the party, concealed 
or open. 

Even the names of some of the people mentioned are 
strange to me, such as Jack Manley and Katirna Sandow. I 
doubt that I met Bernadette Doyle, though I recognize her 
name. Pinsky and Adelson I met at most casually, as pre- 
viously mentioned. 

By the time that we moved to Los Alamos in early 1943, 
both as a result of my changed views and of the great pres- 
sure of war work, my participation in left-wing organizations 
and my association with left-wing circles had ceased and 
were never to be re-established. 

In August, 1941, I bought Eagle Hill at Berkeley for my 
wife, which was the first home we had of our own. We set- 
tled down to live in it with our new baby. We had a good 
many friends, but little leisure. My wife was working in 
biology at the university. 

Many of the men I had known went off to work on radar 
and other aspects of military research. I was not without 
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envy of them; but it was not until my first connection with 
the rudimentary atomic energy enterprise that I began to see 
any way in which I could be of direct use. 


The War Years 


Ever since the discovery of nuclear fission, the possibility 
of powerful explosives based on it had been very much in my 
mind, as it had in that of many other physicists. We had 
some understanding of what this might do for us in the war, 
and how much it might change the course of history. 

In the autumn of 1941, a special committee was set up by 
the National Academy of Sciences under the chairmanship 
of Arthur Compton to review the prospects and feasibility of 
the different uses of atomic energy for military purposes. I 
attended a meeting of this committee; this was my first of- 
ficial connection with the atomic energy program. 

After the Academy meeting, I spent some time in pre- 
liminary calculations about the construction and performance 
of atomic bombs, and became increasingly excited at the 
prospects. 

At the same time I still had a quite heavy burden of 
academic work with courses and graduate students. I also 
began to consult, more or less regularly, with the staff of the 
Radiation Laboratory in Berkeley on their program for the 
electric-magnetic separation of uranium isotopes. I was never 
a member or employe of the laboratory; but I attended many 
of its staff and policy meetings. 

With the help of two of my graduate students, I developed 
an invention which was embodied in the production plants at 
Oak Ridge. I attended the conference in Chicago at which 
the Metallurgical Laboratory (to produce plutonium) was es- 
tablished and its initial program projected. 

In the spring of 1942, Compton called me to Chicago to 
discuss the state of work on the bomb itself. During this meet- 
ing Compton asked me to take the responsibility of this work, 
which at that time consisted of numerous scattered experi- 
mental projects. Although I had had no administrative ex- 
perience and was not an experimental physicist, I felt suffi- 
eiently informed and challenged by the problem to be glad 
to accept. At this time I became an employe of the Metal- 
lurgical Laboratory. 

After this conference I called together a theoretical study 
group in Berkeley in which Bethe, Konopinski, Serber, Teller, 
Van Vleck and I participated. We had an adventurous time. 
We spent much of the summer of 1942 in Berkeley in a joint 
study that for the first time really came to grips with the 
physical problems of atomic bombs, atomic explosions, and 
the possibility of using fission explosions to initiate thermo- 
nuclear reactions. 

I called this possibility to the attention of Dr. Bush during 
the late summer; the technical views on this subject were to 
develop and change from then until the present day. 

After these studies there was little doubt that a potentially 
world-shattering undertaking lay ahead. We began to see the 
great explosion of Alamogordo and the greater explosions of 
Eniwetok with a surer foreknowledge. We also began to see 
how rough, difficult, challenging and unpredictable this job 
might turn out to be. 

When I entered the employ of the Metallurgical Labora- 
tory I filled out my first Personnel Security Questionnaire. 
Later in the summer, I had word from Compton that there 
was a question of my clearance on the ground that I had be- 
longed to left-wing groups; but it was indicated that this 
would not prove a bar to my further work on the program. 

In late summer, after a review of the experimental work, I 
became convinced, as did others, that a major change was 
called for in the work on the bomb itself. We needed a cen- 
tral laboratory devoted wholly to this purpose, where people 
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could talk freely with each other, where theoretical ideas 
and experimental findings could affect each other, where the 
waste and frustration and error of the many compartmental- 
ized experimental studies could be eliminated, where we 
could begin to come to grips with chemical, metallurgical, 
engineering and ordnance problems that had so far received 
no consideration. We therefore sought to establish this lab- 
oratory for a direct attack on all the problems inherent in 
the most rapid possible development and production of 
atomic bombs. 

In the autumn of 1942 General Groves assumed charge of 
the Manhattan Engineer District. I discussed with him the 
need for an atomic bomb laboratory. There had been some 
thought of making this laboratory a part of Oak Ridge. For a 
time there was support for making it a military establishment 
in which key personnel would be commissioned as officers; and 
in preparation for this course I once went to the Presidio to 
take the initial steps toward obtaining a commission. 

After a good deal of discussion with the personnel who 
would be needed at Los Alamos and with General Groves 
and his advisers, it was decided that the Laboratory should, 
at least initially, be a civilian establishment in a military 
post. While this consideration was going on, I had shown 
General Groves Los Alamos; and he almost immediately took 
steps to acquire the site. 

In early 1943, I received a letter signed by General Groves 
and Dr. Conant, appointing me director of the laboratory, 
and outlining their conception of how it was to be organized 
and administered. The necessary construction and assem- 
bling of the needed facilities were begun. All of us worked 
in clese collaboration with the engineers of the Manhat- 
tan District. 

The site of Los Alamos was selected, in part at least, be- 
cause it enabled those responsible to balance the obvious 
need for security with the equally important need of free 
communication among those engaged in the work. Security, 
it was hoped, would be achieved by removing the labcratory 
to a remote area, fenced and patrolled, where communica- 
tion with the outside was extremely limited. 

Telephone calls were monitored, mail was censored, and 
personnel who left the area—something permitted only for 
the clearest of causes—knew that their movements might be 
under surveillance. On the other hand, for those within the 
community, full exposition and discussion among those com- 
petent to use the information was encouraged. 

The last months of 1942 and early 1943 had hardly hours 
enough to get Los Alamos established. The real problem had 
to do with getting to Los Alamos the men who would make a 
success of the undertaking. For this we needed to under- 
stand as clearly as we then could what our technical program 
would be, what men we would need, what facilities, what or- 
ganization, what plan. 


PROBLEMS AT LOS ALAMOS 


The program of recruitment was massive. Even though we 
then underestimated the ultimate size of the laboratory, which 
was to have almost 4,000 members by the spring of 1945, and 
even though we did not at that time see clearly some of the dif- 
ficulties which were to bedevil and threaten the enterprise, we 
knew that it was a big, complex and diverse job. 

Even the initial plan of the laboratory called for a start 
with more than 100 highly qualified and trained scientists, 
to say nothing of the technicians, staff and mechanics who 
would be required for their support, and of the equipment 
that we would have to beg and borrow since there would be 
no time to build it from scratch. We had to recruit at a time 
when the country was fully engaged in war and almost every 
competent scientist was already involved in the military effort. 
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The primary burden of this fell on me. To recruit staff I 
traveled all over the country talking with people who had 
been working on one or another aspect of the atomic energy 
enterprise, and people in radar work, for example, and under- 
water sound, telling them about the job, the place that we 
were going to, and enlisting their enthusiasm. 

In order to bring responsible scientists to Los Alamos, I had 
to rely on their sense of the interest, urgency and feasibility 
of the Los Alamos mission. I had to tell them enough of what 
the job was, and give strong enough assurance that it might 
be successfully accomplished in time to affect the outcome 
of the war, to make it clear that they were justified in leaving 
their other work to come to this job. 

The prospect of coming to Los Alamos aroused great mis- 
givings. It was to be a military post; men were asked to sign 
up more or less for the duration; restrictions on travel and on 
the freedom of families to move about were to be severe; and 
no one could be sure of the extent to which the necessary 
technical freedom of action could actually be maintained by 
the laboratory. 

The notion of disappearing into the New Mexico desert for 
an indeterminate period and under quasi-military auspices 
disturbed a good many scientists, and the families of many 
more. But there was another side to it. 

Almost everyone realized that this was a great undertak- 
ing. Almost everyone knew that if it were completed success- 
fully and rapidly enough, it might determine the outcome 
of the war. Almost everyone knew that it was an unparalleled 
opportunity to bring to bear the basic knowledge and art of 
science for the benefit of his country. Almost everyone knew 
that this job, if it were achieved, would be a part of history. 

This sense of excitement, of devotion and of patriotism in 
the end prevailed. Most of those with whom I talked came to 
Los Alamos. Once they came, confidence in the enterprise 
grew as men learned more of the technical status of the 
work; and though the laboratory was to double and redouble 
its size many times before the end, once it had started it 
was on the road to success. 


WHAT GERMANS WERE DOING 


We had information in those days of German activity in 
the field of nuclear fission. We were aware of what it might 
mean if they beat us to the draw in the development of 
atomic bombs. The consensus of all our opinions, and every 
directive that I had, stressed the extreme urgency of our 
work, as well as the need for guarding all knowledge of it 
from our enemies. Past Communist connections or sympathies 
did not necessarily disqualify a man from employment, if we 
had confidence in his integrity and dependability as a man. 

There are two items of derogatory information on which I 
need to comment at this point. The first is that it was report- 
ed that I had talked the atomic bomb question over with 
Communist party members during this period (1942-45). 
The second is that I was responsible for the employment on 
the atomic bomb project of individuals who were members 
of the Communist party or closely associated with activities 
of the Communist party. 

As to the first, my only discussions of matters connected 
with the atomic bomb were for official work or for recruiting 
the staff of the enterprise. So far as I knew none of these dis- 
cussions were with Communist party members. I never dis- 
cussed anything of my secret work or anything about the 
atomic bomb with Steve Nelson. 

As to the statement that I secured the employment of 
doubtful persons on the project: 

Of those mentioned, Lomanitz, Friedman and Weinberg 
were never employed at Los Alamos. I believe that I had 
nothing to do with the employment of Friedman and Wein- 
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berg by the Radiation Laboratory; I had no responsibility for 
the hiring of anyone there. During the time that I continued 
to serve as a consultant with the Radiation Laboratory, and 
to advise and direct the work of some of the graduate stu- 
dents, I assigned David Bohm and Chaim Richman to a 
problem of basic science which might prove useful in analyz- 
ing experiments in connection with fast neutrons. That work 
has long been published. 

Another graduate student was Rossi Lomanitz. I remember 
vaguely a conversation with him in which he expressed re- 
luctance to take part in defense research, and I encouraged 
him to do what other scientists were doing for their coun- 
try. Thereafter he did work at the Radiation Laboratory. 

I remember no details of our talk. If I asked him to work 
on the project, I would have assumed that he would be 
checked by the security officers as a matter of course. Later, 
in 1943, when Lomanitz was inducted into the Army, he 
wrote me asking me to help his return to the project. I 
forwarded a copy of his letter to the Manhattan District 
Security officers, and let the matter rest there. S:ill later, 
at Lomanitz’ request, I wrote to his commandini< officer that 
he was qualified for advanced technical work in the Army. 

I asked for the transfer of David Bohm to Los Alamos; but 
this request, like all others, was subject to the assumption 
that the usual security requirements would apply; and when 
I was told that there was objection on security grounds to this 
transfer, I was much surprised, but of course agreed. 

David Hawkins was known to the Personnel Director at 
the laboratory, and I had met and liked him and found him 
intelligent; I supported the suggestion of the Personnel Direc- 
tor that he come to Los Alamos. I understood that he had 
had left-wing associations; but it was not until in March of 
1951, at the time of his testimony, that I knew about his 
membership in the Communist party. 

In 1943 when I was alleged to have stated that “I knew 
several individuals then at Los Alamos who had been mem- 
bers of the Communist party,” I knew of only one; she 
was my wife, of whose disassociation from the party, and 
of whose integrity and loyalty to the United States I had 
no question. Later, in 1944 or 1945, my brother Frank, who 
had been cleared for work in Berkeley and at Oak Ridge, 
came to Los Alamos from Oak Ridge with official approval. 

I knew of no attempt to obtain secret information at Los 
Alamos. 

Prior to my going there, my friend Haakon Chevalier with 
his wife visited us on Eagle Hill, probably in early 1943. 
During the visit, he came into the kitchen and told me that 
George Eltenton had spoken to him of the possibility of trans- 
mitting technical information to Soviet scientists. I made some 
strong remark to the effect that this sounded terribly wrong 
to me. The discussion ended there. Nothing in our long stand- 
ing friendship would have led me to believe that Chevalier was 
actually seeking information; and I was certain that he had no 
idea of the work on which I was engaged. 

It has long been clear to me that I should have reported 
the incident at once. The events that led me to report it— 
which I doubt ever would have become known without my 
report—were unconnected with it. 

During the summer of 1943, Colonel Lansdale, the Intel- 
ligence Officer of the Manhattan District, came to Los Alamos 
and told me that he was worried about the security situa- 


‘tion in Berkeley because of the activities of the Federation 


of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians. This re- 
called to my mind that Eltenton was a member and probably 
a promoter of the F.A.E.C.T. 

Shortly thereafter, I was in Berkeley and I told the security 
officer that Eltenton would bear watching. When asked why, 
I said that Eltenton had attempted, through intermediaries. 
to aprreach people on the Project, though I mentioned 
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neither myself nor Chevalier. Later, when General Groves 
urged me to give the details, I told him of my conversation 
with Chevalier. I still think of Chevalier as a friend. 

The story of Los Alamos is long and complex. Part of it is 
public history. For me it was a time so filled with work, with 
the need for decision and action and consultation, that there 
was room for little else. 

I lived with my family in the community which was Los 
Alamos. It was a remarkable community, inspired by a high 
sense of mission, of duty and destiny, coherent, dedicated 
and remarkably selfless. 

There was plenty in the life of Los Alamos to cause irri- 
tation: the security restrictions, many of my own devising, 
the inadequacies and inevitable fumblings of a military post 
unlike any that had ever existed before, shortages, inequities, 
and in the laboratory itself the shifting emphasis on different 
aspects of the technical work as the program moved forward; 
but I have never known a group more understanding and 
more devoted to a common purpose, more willing to lay aside 
personal convenience and prestige, more understanding of the 
role that they were playing in their country’s history. 

Time and again we had in the technical work almost para- 
lyzing crises. Time and again the laboratory drew itself to- 
gether and faced the new problems and got on with the 
work. We worked by night and by day; and in the end the 
many jobs were done. 

These years of hard and loyal work of the scientists cul- 
minated in the test on July 16, 1945. It was a success. 

I believe that in the eyes of the War Department, and 
other knowledgeable people, it was as early a success as they 
had thought possible, given all the circumstances, and rather 
a greater one. There were many indications from the Secre- 
tary of War and General Groves, and many others, that of- 
ficial opinion was one of satisfaction with what had been 
accomplished. 

At the time, it was hard for us at Los Alamos not to share 
that satisfaction, and hard for me not to accept the conclusion 
that I had managed the enterprise well and played a key part 
in its success. But it needs to be stated that many others 
contributed the decisive ideas and carried out the work which 
led to this success, and that my role was that of understand- 
ing, encouraging, suggesting and deciding. It was the very 
opposite of a one-man show. 

Even before the July 16 test and the use of the bombs in 
Japan, the members of the laboratory began to have a new 
sense of the possible import of what was going on. 

In the early days, when success was less certain and tim- 
ing unsure, and the war with Germany and Japan in a des- 
perate phase, it was enough for us to think that we had a job 
to do. Now, with Germany defeated, the war in the Pacific 
approaching a crisis, and the success of our undertaking al- 
most assured, there was a sense both of hope and of anxiety 
as to what this spectacular development might portend for 
the future. This came to us a little earlier than to the public 
generally because we saw the technical development at close 
range and in secret; but its quality was very much the same 
as the public response after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Thus it was natural that in the spring of 1945 I welcomed 
the opportunity when I was asked by Secretary Stimson to 
serve, along with Compton, Lawrence and Fermi, on an ad- 
visory panel to his Interim Committee on Atomic Energy. 


PLANNING THE ATOM‘S FUTURE 


We met with that committee on the Ist of June, 1945; and 
even during the week when Hiroshima and Nagasaki were 
being bombed, we met at Los Alamos to sketch out a pro- 
spectus of what the technical future in atomic energy might 
look like: atomic war heads for guided missiles, improve- 
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ments in bomb design, the thermonuclear program, power, 
propulsion, and the new tools available from atomic tech- 
nology for research in science, medicine and technology. 

This work absorbed much of my time during September 
and October; and in connection with it I was asked to con- 
sult with the War and State Departments on atomic energy 
legislation, and in a preliminary way on the international 
control of atomic energy. 

I resigned as Director of Los Alamos on Oct. 16, 1945, after 
having secured the consent of Commander Bradbury and of 
General Groves that Bradbury should act as my successor. 

There were then on the books at the laboratory, embodied 
in memoranda and reports and summarized by me in letters 
to General Groves, developments in atomic weapons, which 
could well have occupied years for their fulfillment, and 
which have in fact provided some, though by no means all, 
of the themes for Los Alamos work since that time. It was 
not entirely clear whether the future of atomic weapons work 
in this country should be continued at or confined to Los 
Alamos or started elsewhere at a more accessible and me 
practical site, or indeed what effect international agreements 
might have on the program. But in the meantime Los Alamos 
had to be kept going until there was created an authority 
competent to decide the question of its future. This was to 
take almost a year. 


The Postwar Period 


In November, 1945, I resumed my teaching at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. With an intention and a 
hope, never realized, that this should be a full-time un- 
dertaking. The consultation about post-war matters which 
had already begun continued, and I was asked over and 
over both by the Executive and the Congress for advice on 
atomic energy. 

I had a feeling of deep responsibility, interest and concern 
for many of the problems with which the development of 
atomic energy confronted our country. 

This development was to be a major factor in the history cf 
the evolving and mounting conflict between the free world 
and the Soviet Union. When I and other scientists were called 
on for advice, our principal duty was to make our technical 
experience and judgment available. We were called to do this 
in a context and against a background of the official views ot 
the Government on the military and political situation of our 
country. Immediately after the war, I was deeply involved in 
the effort to devise effective means for the international con- 
trol of atomic weapons, means which might, in the words of 
those days, tend toward the elimination of war itself. 

As the prospects of success receded, and as evidence of 
Soviet hostility and growing military power accumulated, we 
had more and more to devote ourselves to finding ways of 
adapting our atomic potential to offset the Soviet threat. 

In the period marked by the first Soviet atomic explosion, 
the war in Korea and the Chinese Communist intervention 
there, we were principally preoccupied, though we never 
forgot long-term problems, with immediate measures which 
could rapidly build up the strength of the United States under 
the threat of an imminent general war. 

As our own atomic potential increased and developed, we 
were aware of the dangers inherent in comparable develop- 
ments by the enemy, and preventive and defensive measures 
were very much on our minds. Throughout this time the role 
of atomic weapons was to be central. 

From the close of the war, when I returned to the West 
Coast until finally in the spring of 1947 when I went to 
Princeton as the Director of the Institute for Advanced Study, 
I was able to spend very little time at home and in teaching in 
California. 
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In October, 1945, at the request of Secretary of War Pat- 
terson, I had testified before the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in support of the May-Johnson bill, which I en- 
dorsed as an interim means of bringing about without delay 
the much needed transition from the war-time administration 
of the Manhattan District to post-war management of the 
atomic energy enterprise. 

In December, 1945, and later, I appeared at Senator Mc- 
Mahon’s. request in sessions of his Special Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which was considering legislation on the 
same subject. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. Richard Tolman, I served on 
a committee set up by General Groves to consider classifica- 
tion policy on matters of atomic energy. For two months, early 
in 1946, I worked steadily as a member of a panel, the Board 
of Consultants to the Secretary of State’s Committee on 
Atomic Energy, which, with the Secretary of State’s Commit- 
tee, prepared the so-called Acheson-Lilienthal report. After 
the publication of this report, I spoke publicly in support of it. 

A little later, when Mr. Baruch was appointed to represent 
the United States in the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, I became one of the scientific consultants to Mr. 
Baruch and his staff in preparation for and in the conduct of 
our efforts to gain support for the United States’ plan. I con- 
tinued as consultant to General Osborn when he took over the 
effort. 

At the end of 1946 I was appointed by the President as a 
member of the General Advisory Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Commission. At its first meeting I was elected chair- 
man, and was re-elected until the expiration of my term in 
1952. This was my principal assignment during these years as 
far as the atomic energy program was concerned, and my 
principal preoccupation apart from academic work. 

A little later I was appointed to the Committee on Atomic 
Energy of the Research and Development Board, which was to 
advise the Military Establishment about the technical aspects 
of the atomic energy program; I served on it for seven years; 
and twice was designated chairman of special panels set up 
by the committee. 


“INVENTOR” OF THE A-BOMB? 


Meanwhile I had become widely regarded as a principal 
author or inventor of the atomic bomb, more widely, I well 
knew, than the facts warranted. In a modest way I had be- 
come a kind of public personage. 

I was deluged, as I have been ever since, with requests to 
lecture and to take part in numerous scientific activities and 
public affairs. Most of these I did not accept. Some, important 
for the promotion of science or learning or of public policies 
that corresponded to my convictions, I did accept: the Council 
of the National Academy of Sciences, the Committee on the 
Present Danger, the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, 
and a good number of others. 

A quite different and I believe unique occurrence is cited 
as an item of derogatory information—that in 1946 I was 
“listed as vice chairman on the letterhead of the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, Professions, Inc. 
* * * cited as a Communist front by the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities.” 

The fact is that in 1946 when I was at work on the inter- 
national control of atomic energy, I was notified that I had 
been nominated and then elected as vice chairman of this 
organization. 

When I began to see that its literature included slogans 
such as “Withdraw United States troops from China,” and 
that it was endorsing the criticism enunciated by the then 
Secretary Wallace of United States policy on atomic energy, I 
advised the organization in a letter on Oct. 11, 1946, that I 
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was not in accord with its policy, that I regarded the recom- 
mendations of Mr. Wallace as not likely to advance the cause 
of finding a satisfactory solution for the control of atomic 
energy, and that I wished to resign. When an effort was made 
to dissuade me from this course I again wrote on Dec. 2, 1946, 
insisting upon resignation. 

Later in the post-war period an incident occurred which 
seems to be the basis of one of the items of derogatory in- 
formation. In May, 1950, Paul Crouch, a former Communist 
official, and Mrs. Crouch testified before the California State 
Committee on Un-American Activities that in July, 1941, they 
had attended a Communist party meeting at a house in 
Berkeley, of which I was then the tenant. 

On the basis of pictures and movies of me which they saw 
some eight years later, they said they recognized me as having 
been present. When the F.B.I. first talked to me about this 
alleged incident, I was quite certain that no such meeting as 
Crouch described had occurred. So was my wife, when I dis- 
cussed it with her. Later, when I saw the testimony, I became 
even more certain. 

Crouch had described the gathering as a closed meeting of 
the Communist party. I was never a member of the party. 
Crouch said that no introductions had been made. I could not 
recall ever having had a group of people at my home that had 
not been introduced. In May of 1952, I again discussed this 
alleged meeting with the United States attorney in the Wein- 
berg case.* 

I again said that I could not have been present at a closed 
meeting of the Communist party because I was not a member 
of the party; that I had searched my memory and that the only 
thing that conceivably could be relevant was the vaguest of 
impressions that someone on the campus might at some time 
have asked permission to use our home for a gathering of 
young people; that, however, I could recall no such gathering, 
nor any meeting even remotely resembling the one described 
by Crouch; that I thought it probable that at the time of the 
meeting, which by then had been fixed by Crouch as approxi- 
mately July 23, my wife and I were away from Berkeley. 

Shortly thereafter, with the aid of counsel, we were able to 
establish that my wife and I left Berkeley within a few days 
after July 4, 1941, and did not return-until toward the end of 
the first week in August. 

I need to turn now to an account of some of the measures 
which, as Chairman of the General Advisory Committee, and 
in other capacities, I advocated in the years since the war to 
increase the power of the United States and its allies to resist 
and defeat aggression. 

The initial members of the General Advisory Committee 
were Conant, then president of Harvard; DuBridge, president 
of the California Institute of Technology; Fermi of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Rabi of Columbia University; Rowe, vice 
president of the United Fruit Company; Seaborg of the Uni- 
versity of California; Cyril Smith of the University of Chicago, 
and Worthington of the du Pont Company. In 1948 Buckley, 
president of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, replaced Worth- 
ington; in the summer of 1950 Fermi, Rowe, and Seaborg 
were replaced by Libby of the University of Chicago; Mur- 
phree, president of Standard Oil Development Company, and 
Whitman of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Later 
Smith resigned, and was succeeded by von Neumann of the 
Institute for Advanced Study. 

In these years from early 1947 to mid-1952 the committee 
met some thirty times and transmitted perhaps as many 
reports to the commission. 

Formulation of policy and the management of the vast 
atomic energy enterprise were responsibilities vested in the 


*An indictment against Joseph Weinberg for perjury for having 
among other things denied membership in the Communist party. 
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commission itself. The General Advisory Committee had the 
role, which was fixed for it by statute, to advise the com- 
mission. 

In that capacity we gave the commission our views on 
questions which the commission put before us, brought to the 
commission’s attention on our initiative technical matters of 
importance, and encouraged and supported the work of the 
several major installations of the commission. 

At one of our first meetings in 1947 we settled down to 
the job of forming our own views of the priorities. And while 
we agreed that the development of atomic power and the 
support and maintenance of a strong basic scientific activity in 
the fields relevant to it were important, we assigned top 
priority to the problem of atomic weapons. 

At that time we advised the commission that one of its first 
jobs should be to convert Los Alamos into an active center for 
the development and improvement of atomic weapons. 

In 1945-46 during the period immediately following the 
war, the purposes of Los Alamos were multiple. It was the 
only laboratory in the United States that worked on atomic 
weapons. Los Alamos also had wide interests in scientific 
matters only indirectly related to the weapons program. 

We suggested that the commission recognize as the labora- 
tory’s central and primary program the improvement and 
diversification of atomic weapons, and that this undertaking 
have a priority second to none. We suggested further that the 
commission adopt administrative measures to make work at 
Los Alamos attractive, to assist the laboratory in recruiting, to 
help build up a strong theoretical division for guidance in 
atomic weapons design, and to take advantage of the avail- 
ability of the talented and brilliant consultants who had been 
members of the laboratory during the war. 


THE U.S. ATOMIC STOCKPILE 


In close consultation with the Director of the Los Alamos 
Laboratory, we encouraged and supported courses of develop- 
ment which would ‘markedly increase the value of our stock- 
pile in terms of the destructive power of our weapons, which 
would make the best use of existing stockpiles and those 
anticipated, which would provide weapons suitable for 
modern combat conditions and for varied forms of delivery 
and which in their cumulative effect would provide us with 
the great arsenal we now have. 

We encouraged and supported the building up of the 
laboratory at Sandia whose principal purpose is the integra- 
tion of the atomic warhead with the weapons system in which 
it is to be used. 

In agreement with the Los Alamos staff we took from the 
very first the view that no radical improvement in weapons 
development would be feasible without a program of weapons 
testing. We strongly supported such a program, helped Los 
Alamos to obtain authorization for conducting the tests it 
wished, and encouraged the establishment of a permanent 
weapons testing station and the adoption of a continental test 
station to facilitate this work. 

As time went on and the development of atomic weapons 
progressed, we stressed the importance of integrating our 
atomic warheads and the development of the carriers, air- 
craft, missiles, etc., which could make them of maximum 
effectiveness. 

We observed that there were opportunities which needed 
to be explored for significantly increasing our arsenal of 
weapons both in numbers and in capabilities by means of 
production plant expansion and by ambitious programs to 
enlarge the sources of raw material. 

It was not our function to formulate military requirements. 
We did regard it as our function to indicate that neither the 
magnitude of existing plant nor the mode of operation of 
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existing plant which the Commission inherited, nor the limi- 
tation of raw materials to relatively -well-known and _ high- 
grade sources of ore, need limit the atomic weapons program. 

The four major expansion programs which were authorized 
during the six years 1946 to 1952 reflected the decision of the 
Commission, the Military Establishment, the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee and other agencies of the government to go 
far beyond the production program that was inherited in 
1946. And the powerful arsenal of atomic weapons and the 
variety of their forms adaptable to a diversity of military uses 
which is today a major source of our military strength in turn 
reflect the results of these decisions. 

The record of minutes, reports and other activities of the 
General Advisory Committee will show that that body within 
the limits of its role as an advisory group played a significant, 
consistent and unanimous part in encouraging and supporting 
and sometimes initiating the measures which are responsible 
for these results. 

As a committee and individually, our advice was sought on 
other matters as well. As early as October, 1945, I had testified 
before a Senate committee on the Kilgore-Magnuson Bill—the 
initial measure for a National Science Foundation; like most 
scientists I was concerned that steps be taken for recreating 
in the United States a healthy scientific community after the 
disruption of the war years. 

In the General Advisory Committee we encouraged the 
commission to do everything that it properly could to support 
atomic science, both in its own laboratories and in the uni- 
versity centers to which we felt we must look for the training 
of scientists for advances of a basic character. 

Throughout the post-war period my colleagues and I 
stressed the importance of continuing support and promotion 
of basic science so that there might be a healthy balance be- 
tween the effort invested in military research and applied 
science, and that invested in pure scientific training and re- 
search which is indispensable to all else. We supported the 
commission’s decision to make available for distribution in ap- 
propriate form and with appropriate safeguards the tracer 
materials, isotopes and radioactive substances which have 
played so constructive a part in medicine, in biological re- 
search, in technology, in pure science and in agriculture. 

We took an affirmative view of the development of reactors 
for submarines and naval propulsion not only for their direct 
military value but also because this seemed a favorable and 
forward-looking step in the important program of reactor 
development. 


ATOM POWER FOR PLANES? 


We were, for the most part, skeptical about the initial'y 
very ambitious plans for the propulsion of aircraft, though 
we advocated the studies which in time brought this program 
to a more feasible course. We frequently pointed out to the 
commission the technical benefits which would accrue to the 
United States by closer collaboration with the atomic energy 
enterprise in Canada and the United Kingdom. 

During all the years that I served on the General Advisory 
Committee, however, its major preoccupation was with the 
production and perfection of atomic weapons. On the various 
recommendations which I have described, there were never. 
so far as I can remember, any significant divergences of 
opinion among the members of the committee. These recom- 
mendations, of course, constitute a very small sample of the 
committee’s work, but a typical one. 

In view of the controversies that have developed I have 
left the subject of the “Super” and thermonuclear weapons 
for separate discussion—although our committee regarded this 
as a phase of the entire problem of weapons. 

The Super itself had a long history of consideration, be- 
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ginning, as I have said, with our initial studies in 1942 before 
Los Alamos was established. It continued to be the subject of 
study and research at Los Alamos throughout the war. 

After the war, Los Alamos itself was inevitably handi- 
capped pending the enactment of necessary legislation for 
the atomic energy enterprise. With the McMahon Act, the 
appointment of the Atomic Energy Commission and the 
General Advisory Committee, we in the committee had oc- 
casion at our early meetings in 1947 as well as in 1948 to 
discuss the subject. 

In that period the General Advisory Committee pointed 
out the still extremely unclear status of the problem from a 
technical standpoint, and urged encouragement of Los 
Alamos’ efforts, which were then directed toward modest 
exploration of the Super and of thermonuclear systems. No 
serious controversy arose about the Super until the Soviet 
explosion of an atomic bomb in the autumn of 1949. 

Shortly after that event, in October, 1949, the Atomic 
Energy Commission called a special session of the General 
Advisory Committee and asked us to consider and advise on 
two related questions: 

First, whether in view of the Soviet success the commission’s 
program was adequate, and, if not, in what way it should be 
altered or increased; second, whether a “crash” program for 
the development of the Super should be a part of any new 
program. 

The committee considered both questions, consulted 
various officials from the civil and military branches of the 
Executive Departments who would have been concerned, and 
reached conclusions which were communicated in a report to 
the Atomic Energy Commission in October, 1949. 

This report, in response to the first question that had been 
put to us, recommended a great number of measures that the 
commission should take to increase in many ways our over-all 
potential in weapons. 

As to the Super itself, the General Advisory Committee 
stated its unanimous opposition to the initiation by the United 
States of a crash program of the kind we had been asked to 
advise on. The report of that meeting, and the secretary's 
notes, reflect the reasons which moved us to this conclusion. 

The annexes, in particular, which dealt more with political 
and policy considerations—the report proper was essentially 
technical in character—indicated differences in the views of 
members of the committee. There were two annexes, one 
signed by Rabi and Fermi, the other by Conant, DuBridge, 
Smith, Rowe, Buckley and myself. (The ninth member of 
the committee, Seaborg, was abroad at the time.) 

It would have been surprising if eight men considering a 
problem of extreme difficulty had precisely the same reasons 
for conclusion in which we joined. But I think I am correct in 
asserting that the unanimous opposition we expressed to the 
crash program was based on the conviction, to which technical 
considerations as well as others contributed, that because 
of our over-all situation at that time such a program might 
weaken rather than strengthen the position of the U.S. 

After the report was submitted to the commission, it fell to 
me as chairman of the committee to explain our position on 
several occasions, once at a meeting of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. All this, however, took place 
prior to the decision by the President to proceed with the 
thermonuclear program. 


ON “OPPOSITION” TO H-BOMB 


This is the full story of my “opposition to the hydrogen 
bomb.” 

It can be read in the records of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee and the transcript of my testimony before the Joint 
Congressional Committee. It is a story which ended once and 
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for all when in January, 1950, the President announced his 
decision to proceed with the program. 

I never urged anyone not to work on the hydrogen bomb 
project. I never made or caused any distribution of the G.A.C. 
reports except to the commission itself. As always, it was the 
commission’s responsibility to determine further distribution. 

In summary, in October, 1949, I and the other members of 
the General Advisory Committee were asked questions by the 
commission to which we had a duty to respond, and to which 
we did respond with our best judgment in the light of evidence 
then available to us. 

When the President’s decision was announced in January, 
1950, our committee was again in session and we immediately 
turned to the technical problems facing the commission in 
carrying out the President’s directive. 

We sought to give our advice then and in ensuing meetings 
as to the most promising means of solving these problems. 
We never again raised the question of the wisdom of the 
policy which had now been settled, but concerned ourselves 
rather with trying to help implement it. 

During this period our recommendations for increasing 
production facilities included one for a dual purpose plant 
which could be adapted to make materials either for fission 
bombs or materials useful in a thermonuclear program. In its 
performance characteristics, the Savannah River project, sub- 
sequently adopted by the commission, was overshadowed by 
this recommendation. 

While the history of the G.A.C. opposition to a crash 
program for the Super ended with the announcement of the 
President’s decision, the need for evaluation and advice con- 
tinued. There were immense technical complications both 
before and after the President’s decision. It was of course a 
primary duty of the committee, as well as other review com- 
mittees on which I served, to report new developments which 
we judged promising, and to report when a given weapon or 
family of weapons appeared impractical, unfeasible or 
impossible. 

It would have been my duty so to report had I been alone 
in my views. As a matter of fact, our views on such matters 
were almost always unanimous. It was furthermore a proper 
function for me to speak my best judgment in discussion with 
those responsibly engaged in the undertaking. 

Throughout the whole development of thermonuclear 
weapons, many occasions occurred where it was necessary for 
us to form and to express judgments of feasibility. This was 
true before the President’s decision, and it was true after the 
President’s decision. 

In our report of October, 1949, we expressed the view, as 
your letter states, that “an imaginative and concerted attack 
on the problem has a better than even chance of producing 
the weapon within five years.” Later calculations and measure- 
ments made at Los Alamos led us to a far more pessimistic 
view. Still later brilliant inventions led to the possibility of 
lines of development of very great promise. 

At each stage the General Advisory Committee, and I as its 
chairman and as a member of other bodies, reported as faith- 
fully as we could our evaluation of what was likely to fail and 
what was likely to work. 

In the spring of 1951 work had reached a stage at which 
far-reaching decisions were called for with regard to the com- 
mission’s whole thermonuclear program. In consultation with 
the commission, I called a meeting in Princeton in the late 
spring of that year, which was attended by all members of the 
commission and several members of its staff, by members of 
the General Advisory Committee, by Dr. Bradbury and staff 
of the Los Alamos Laboratory, by Bethe, Teller, Bacher, 
Fermi, von Neumann, Wheeler and others responsibly con- 
nected with the program. The outcome of the meeting, which 
lasted for two or three days, was an agreed program and a 
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fixing of priorities and effort both for Los Alamos and for other 
aspects of the commission’s work. This program has been an 
outstanding success. 

In addition to my continuing work on the General Advisory 
Committee, there were other assignments that I was asked to 
undertake. 

Late in 1950 or early in 1951, the President appointed me 
to the Science Advisory Committee to advise the Office of 
Defense Mobilization and the President; in 1952 the Secretary 
of State appointed me to a panel to advise on armaments and 
their regulation; and I served as consultant on continental 
defense, civil defense, and the use of atomic weapons in 
support of ground combat. 

Many of these duties led to reports in the drafting of which 
I participated, or for which I took responsibility. These sup- 
plement the record of the General Advisory Committee as an 
account of the counsel that I have given our Government 
during the last eight years. 


In this letter, I have written only of those limited parts of 
my history which appear relevant to the issue now before the 
Atomic Energy Commission. In order to preserve as much as 
possible the perspective of the story, I have dealt very briefly 
with many matters. I have had to deal briefly or not at all 
with instances in which my actions or views were adverse to 
Soviet or Communist interest, and of actions that testify to my 
devotion to freedom, or that have contributed to the vitality, 
influence and power of the United States. 

In preparing this letter, I have reviewed two decades of 
my life. I have recalled instances where I acted unwisely. 
What I have hoped was, not that I could wholly avoid error, 
but that I might learn from it. What I have learned has, I 
think, made me more fit to serve my country. 

Very truly yours, 
J. RoBERT OPPENHEIMER 
Princeton, N. J. 
March 4, 1954. 





THIS IS WHAT ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION SAYS 


Following is the full text of the statement issued by the 
Atomic Energy Commission on April 13: 


The Atomic Energy Commission has made no previous 
statement in connection with the personnel security pro- 
ceedings concerning Dr. J. Robert Oppenheimer. This is in 
accordance with established practice of the Commission to 
protect the privacy of individuals appearing before its per- 
sonnel security boards. Departure from this practice in this 
instance is only due to the fact that Dr. Oppenheimer has 
exercised his privilege of making public an account of the 
matter. 

Dr. Oppenheimer’s connection with the atomic en- 
ergy enterprise antedated the assignment of responsi- 
bilities to the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, in 1942. 
He later became Director of the laboratory at Los Alamos 
under the Manhattan Engineer District. When the Com- 
mission was established, he was appointed to the statutory 
General Advisory Committee to the Commission and was 
named as its chairman by the members of that Committee 
in 1947. 

He served in that capacity until June, 1952. On his retire- 
ment, the Commission engaged him as a consultant for one 
year. The contract would have terminated on June 30, 1953. 
Its renewal for one year was initiated on June 5, 1953. 

On July 3, 1953, Lewis Strauss became Chairman of the 
Commission. He and the other Commissioners were aware 
of the fact that under the security standards of the Com- 
mission and under Executive Order 10450 which had been 
issued by the President on April 27, 1953, a security re- 
view was required for all employes and consultants con- 
cerning whom there was substantial derogatory informa- 
tion. Because there was such material in the file of Dr. 
Oppenheimer, it was subject to review. 

At the request of the Chairman, the Commission, on July 
7, 1953, initiated steps to organize the removal of classified 
documents belonging to the Commission and which were in 
Dr. Oppenheimer’s custody at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies at Princeton in a facility approved by the Com- 
mission to a facility to be established on premises to be 
owned by the Commission. 

Subsequently, Dr. Oppenheimer’s file underwent prelimi- 
nary study by the Commission and the Department of Justice. 
By November, 1953, the file had been brought up for de- 
finitive examination and appraisal. Because of material there- 
in which had been brought to the attention of the Presi- 
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dent by the Department of Justice, the President in con- 
sultation with the Chairman of the Commission, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization directed that pending a security review of the 
material in the file, a blank wall be placed between Dr. 
Oppenheimer and any secret data and that, without pre- 
judging the outcome, established procedures should be fol- 
lowed. 

Since Dr. Oppenheimer had thereafter to be denied fur- 
ther access to classified material, the Commission under- 
took to suspend his “Q” clearance. The suspension of clear- 
ance involved arrangements to stop the transmittal to him 
of classified documents which he had been receiving from 
various parts of the organization. As a further result, sus- 
pension of clearance automatically voided Dr. Oppenheimer’s 
availability for membership on the Science Advisory Com- 
mittee under the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Under the regulations established by the Commission as 
published in the Federal Register of Sept. 19, 1950, Dr. 
Oppenheimer was entitled to a hearing before a personnel 
security board. Further in accordance with the Commission’s 
procedure, on Dec. 23, 1953, the General Manager of 
the Commission wrote a letter to Dr. Oppenheimer sus- 
pending his clearance, listing the items of derogatory in- 
formation, and explaining Dr. Oppenheimer’s rights to a 
hearing. 

On March 4, 1954, Dr. Oppenheimer replied requesting 
a hearing. The hearing procedures had been worked out 
in 1950 and previous years to combine maximum security 
to the United States and maximum fairness to the persons 
under review. 

A board was accordingly established for the purpose of 
hearing the case and advising the Commission as to whether 
or not suspension of clearance of Dr. Oppenheimer should 
be made permanent. This board is now sitting under the 
chairmanship of Gordon Gray, formerly Secretary of the 
Army and presently president of the University of North 
Carolina. The other members of the board are Mr. Thomas 
A. Morgan, former president of the Sperry Corporation, 
and Dr. Ward V. Evans, professor of chemistry, Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

The Commission, because of its ultimate responsibility 
for decision in this matter, believes that propriety requires 
that it make no further statement. 


For the story of Dr. Oppenheimer’s career, see page 20. 
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“HOLLYWOOD” IN ITALY 


ROME: This is probably the only 
city in the world outside of Hollywood 
where you can walk into a downtown 
bar or restaurant—picked at random—and 
stand a good chance of running into a big- 
name American movie star, face to face. 

American actors and _ actresses—top 
stars and bit players—are nearly as com- 
monplace as Rome’s traditional chestnut 
vendors. You just can’t miss them. Not all 
of the talent is here to make pictures. But 
the prestige of Rome as a movie-making 
capital has reached the point where a 
visit to the city is almost a “must” for 
any American actor who comes to Eu- 
rope, either on business or on pleasure. 

Take a look at some of the movie stars 
who have worked, lived or visited in 
Rome during the last few months—most 
of them people who would be stared at 
walking along any Main Street in 
America: 

Humphrey Bogart, Ava Gardner, Alan 
Ladd, Lauren Bacall, Hedy Lamarr, 





~20th Century Fox Film. Corp. 


THE SCENE: ROME 


The reason: It's cheaper 
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Gregory Peck, Elizabeth Taylor, José 
Ferrer, Anna Neagle, Simone Simon, 
Farley Granger, Kirk Douglas, Don 
Ameche, Akin Tamiroff, Shelley Win- 
ters, Robert Taylor, Broderick Crawford, 
Eva Bartok, Linda Christian, Dennis 
O'Keefe, Maureen O'Sullivan, Errol 
Flynn, Gloria DeHaven, Jean Peters, 
Alexis Smith, Johnny Weissmuller, 
Richard Todd, Pat Wymore and Linda 
Darnell. That’s only a partial list. In ad- 
dition, there are such permanent and 
semipermanent residents as Gracie Fields 
and Ingrid Bergman. 

For every well-known star or execu- 
tive in Rome there are scores of Ameri- 
can bit players, technicians and aspirants 
trying to crash the movies, If the chances 
are good that you will spot a promi- 
nent actor in a restaurant, they are 
even better that the American you sit 
next to has something or other to do 
with the movie industry or with making 
television films. 

Much of the film making that goes 
on is not for theater exhibition at all, 
but for use in television. Dozens of 
American actors are making a_ living 
this way. 

It is the thriving Italian movie indus- 
try, though, that is largely responsible 
for the American invasion of local stu- 
dios. Many American actors are appear- 
ing in Italian-produced films. Some of 
them are doing so well that there are 
recurrent reports that Italian actors’ 
groups are putting pressure on the Gov- 
ernment to hold back on the Americans’ 
residence permits so Italian actors will 
have a better chance at the parts in their 
own movies. 

The Italian film industry has been 


growing steadily since the war—even 
during periods when other movie cen- 
ters were having their troubles. Last 


year Italy produced 146 feature films, 
13 more than the year before. Box-office 
receipts were 10 per cent ahead of 1952 
and 250 per cent higher than in 1938. 
(Continued on page 70) 





CHOICE FRANCHISES 
STILL AVAILABLE! 


| Cash-in on the dramatic profits waiting for 
you in the important field of ‘““Coffee Break” 
control. Every office and plant in your area is 
a potential customer. R-M’s KWIK-KAFE 
system is the proven answer. Over 200 R-M 
franchised dealers’ profit picture proves it!! 
AND, R-M is the only manufacturer of hot 
coffee and cold drink dispensers to offer 
dealers a complete ‘‘custom-tailored’’ mer- 
chandising package to tie-in with R-M’s 
national advertising—the only one of its type 
in this industry. 





Write today. Get complete details about this 
vital service for office or factory. Modest 
investment required for steadily increas- 
ing return. 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 


1949 N. Howard St., Phila. 22, Pa. 
CREATORS OF AN INDUSTRY 


50, 000 FIRMS 
SPECIFY 
SPEED SWEEP 


| 
| 
| 





Sweeps faster, cleaner, 
Outlasts Ordinary Brushes 3 to 1! 


WRITE FOR STYLES, SIZES AND PRICES TODAY 





Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 


530 N. 22ND ST., MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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Industry thrives here and people are happy—because all the 
basic needs for industrial development, and for good living, are 
found in abundance in the South Bend-Mishawaka area. Manu- 
facturers have achieved world fame here in 50, 75, and 100 years 
of growth—and there are facilities and space for new plants 
in this strategic location—near important raw materials, with 
pure water, ample power, efficient and industrious workers. 

More than 70% of the families here own their own homes. 
Community life flourishes in an atmosphere of cooperation, with 
highly accredited schools and colleges, religious’ and cultural 
institutions and unrivalled facilities for outdoor recreation. 
Write for new brochure, “‘Valley of Promise,’’ describing the ex- 
cellent opportunities for new industries to locate here. 


MAINLINE TO MARKET 


At costs in the lowest bracket, a 
network of rail, highway and air 
transport carries your products to 
market and brings raw materials 
to your plant. Here you are atop 
the ridge of maximum sales poten- 
tial, as economic geographers plot 
the national market—and in the 
very heart of the great central 
market, richest by far of all re- 
gional areas. 

For detailed information, write 
Committee of 100, Suite 309, 
National Bank Building, South 


U.S.A. 











Bend, Indiana. 


SOUTH BEND and 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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. . . Acting jobs are plentiful 
in Italy right now 


The Italians have opened 6,000 new 
movie theaters in the last 15 years. 

One of the things that attract Ameri- 
can companies into the industry here is 
the fact that production costs are con- 
siderably less than in America, because 
of cheaper manual labor. Another thing, 
labor practices are less rigid here. A pro- 
ducer doesn’t have to worry much about 
arranging overtime and such things on 
short notice. 

It is these factors of cost and the 
ability to work on a flexible schedule 
with a small studio crew that appeal to 
many independent producers here now. 
And where the producers elect to work, 
the actors follow. 

There was a time when American 
actors were attracted to Rome because 
their absence from America gave them 
a break on their U.S. income tax. That 
loophole has been closed, but there has 
been no noticeable decline in the num- 
ber of performers around here. One of 
the big reasons is simply that this is 
where jobs are plentiful right now. 

With Hollywood making fewer movies 
than in the old days, actors say they have 
a better chance of landing a role in the 
booming industry in Rome. Even the top 
Italian stars no longer feel the urge to 
go to Hollywood. Many of them say they 
would rather make four or five pictures 
a year in Italy, as some are doing, than 
make only one a year in Hollywood. Al- 
though they get less money for each 
Italian film, they do better financially in 
the course of a year. 

Producers have already come to look 
upon Rome as a ready source of new 
talent because of the many young Amer- 
icans who have moved in, hoping to 
break into the movies. The American 
film colony is so well established that an 
English-language newspaper uses a good 
share of its weekly news space for syn- 
dicated Hollywood gossip columns and 
other theatrical news of America. 

In fact, the Romans have gotten com- 
pletely accustomed to their movie colony. 
A few years ago Tyrone Power and 
Linda Christian were almost mobbed by 
admirers when they were married in 
Rome. That probably wouldn’t happen 
now. Just the other day actress Shelley 
Winters, while doing a scene for a pic- 
ture in Rome, interrupted her work long 
enough to throw a mirror at her es- 
tranged husband, actor Vittorio Gass- 
man, and then took a swing at Italian 
actress Anna Maria Ferrero, Hardly any- 
body gave it a second thought. 
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(Advertisement) 


Electricity from an 
Electric Company 


Electricity from the 
Federal Government 





Two kinds of electricity 


WHICH DO YOU GET? 


Four out of five people get electricity from the more than 
800 business-managed electric light and power companies. 
These companies have tripled their supply of electricity in 
15 years. And they have cut the average family price per 
kilowatt-hour by one-fourth. 


COMPANY ELECTRICITY 


1. Its prices are strictly regulated by people representing you. 

2. It is available to everyone—without discrimination. 

3. It comes from plants paid for by thousands of owners. 

4. It pleys an important part in the free enterprise system of 
a free and strong America. 


The other kind of electricity is produced by the federal 
government and distributed to several million families and 
businesses. 

The differences between the two are important. They 
affect you, your pocketbook and your future. Here they are: 


GOVERNMENT ELECTRICITY 


1. Its prices are exempt from normal regulation. 
2. Certain favored groups have first call on it. 
3. Its plants take tax money badly needed for other purposes. 


4. It puts the federal government in business—it points to a 
government power monopoly—and socialism. 


When you hear talk of a new government power project, ask these two questions: Is it really necessary? 


Is it a job that can be done without tax money by America’s business-managed Electric Light and Power Companies* ? 


“YOU ARE THERE’’—CBS television —witness history’s great events 


* Names on request from this magazine’s advertising department 








=with PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES=_ 


Ramon Magsaysay 


DRIVING THE COMMUNISTS 
OUT OF THE PHILIPPINES 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The Communists are taking 
one of their worst beatings in the Philippines. 

Four years ago they were everywhere. They had 
an army of 40,000, with 2.5 million men in re- 
serve. In some areas the Communist word was 
law. Today the Communists are a ragtag band of 
4,000 and their number is still shrinking. 

What happened? How did the Filipinos suc- 
ceed where others have failed? 

For the answers, U.S. News & World Report 
sent Regional Editor Robert P. Martin to get this 
exclusive interview with President Magsaysay— 
the man who broke the Communists. 








RAMON MaaGsaysAY, now President of the Philip- 
pines, won his fame as a jungle fighter. 

During World War II, Mr. Magsaysay was a 
guerrilla captain whose band harried the Japanese 
day and night during the enemy occupation of the 
Islands. Later, as Secretary of National Defense, 
he used much the same tactics against the Com- 
munists—going deep into the jungle to fight them 
on their own terms. 

Mr. Magsaysay’s successful campaign against 
the Communist-led ‘“Hukbalahaps” made him a 
national hero and he was elected President by a 
landslide majority in 1953. 








At the Presidential Mansion, 
Baguio, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Q Mr. President, is the Communist problem in the 
Philippines more under control than it was, say, two 
years ago? 

A Very much so. It’s very much better and very 
much improved. Two years ago you could not come 
to Baguio [a Government center 125 miles north of 
Manila] after about 5 o’clock in the afternoon. 

Q Because the Communists controlled the high- 
ways after dark? 

A Yes. In 1950 you could not come to Baguio at all. 
All around here was Communist controlled. 

Q What was the strength of the Communists in the 
Philippines at their peak? 

A About 40,000 fully armed members—well trained, 
all of them graduates of Communist universities in the 
mountains. There were about 2.5 million reserves. 
That was their strength about three or four years ago. 

Q What do you estimate their present strength to 
be? 

A About 4,000 armed soldiers, maybe less. 

Q I understand you were largely responsible for 
this reduction. How did you do it? 

A Well, first I set up a laboratory in Camp Mur- 
phy, a laboratory like that of a doctor, to determine 
what germs made a man a Communist, or made him a 
“Huk,” willing to leave his family and go to the moun- 
tains. I did this in the same manner that a doctor 
tried to find what germs are in the blood of his pa- 


tient. I interrogated many of the Huks who had been 
captured or had surrendered. For three months, for 
four months, I studied the germs which attacked the 
minds, the brains of these people. 

These were the germs I found: lack of food, no 
rice in their stomachs, bad government and exploita- 
tion by the landlords. So we approached the problem 
with a two-pronged attack—all-out force and all-out 
friendship. All-out force was the military phase— 
that is, the Communist die-hards had to be killed or 
captured. In the all-out friendship phase, we gave 
land to all the Huks who surrendered. 

We resettled them; we gave them housing and water 
and lighting systems on small farms of about 25 acres. 
We made their settlements very attractive, with com- 
munity life, schools and athletics. We wanted the 
Huks in the mountains to find out that those who sur- 
rendered or were captured were now living in content- 
ment, so they would ask themselvés, ‘“‘What’s the use 
of staying in the mountains?” 

They came down from the mountains because they 
realized that what the Communists promised them, 
the Philippine Government was giving them peace- 
fully. That was why about 9,500 former Huks sur- 
rendered to me personally. 

Q What was your most successful operation? 

A I was lucky. In my first year as Secretary of De- 
fense we captured the Politburo of the Communist 
Party in the Philippines. 

When we captured the Politburo, the Army got the 
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whole story of the Communist movement in the 
Philippines. We got five truckloads of documents, in- 
cluding membership lists. We are still decoding some 
of these documents. 

Later, when we captured the American Communist, 
[William] Pomeroy, I asked him how [Luis] Taruc 
[head of the Communist Party] had reacted when 
he heard about the Politburo having been captured. 
Pomeroy said that when Taruc heard the news over 
the radio he jumped out of his hut. Later Taruc told 
Pomeroy and the other Huk commanders: “We are 
finished. The Army has all our plans, all our member- 
ship lists.” That capture of the Politburo broke the 
back of the Huks. 

Q But how did you go about getting the rest of 
the Huks, those who weren’t members of the Polit- 
buro? 

A When I took over as Defense Secretary, the 
Army refused to go into the jungles to battle with the 
Huks. The Army went only to the foothills, or stayed 
in the towns. The Huks were all around during this 
time. They went into the towns, looking for food. 
When they weren’t disturbed, they began going to 
dances or to bowling alleys. They went everywhere. In 
my province, out of the 14 towns, seven were con- 
trolled by the Huks. You could not hold a public 
meeting unless you had permission from the Huk 
commander in those towns. In La Union, in Laguna, 
Bataan, Batangas, everywhere, those who could afford 
it were beginning to leave the countryside because of 
the Huks. 

It took time to build up the morale of the Army. 
Actually, it was almost six months before we really 
got started. In reorganizing the Army, I fired two gen- 
erals. Then I had to go into the jungles myself, leading 
the troops, just to set a personal example. We Fili- 
pinos learn faster by example. 

So now you understand our two-pronged attack— 
all-out force and all-out friendship. Not all the Huks 
in the hills are Communists. About 75 per cent of 
them are simply misguided people. They were prom- 
ised many things by the Huks, that after the “revolu- 
tion” they would be given a piece of land of their own. 
That was the best propaganda of the Huks. 

Q How about the 4,000 who are still in the moun- 
tains? Are they hard-core Communists? 

A Maybe the hard-core Communists number less 
than 1,000. 
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Q Then you hope to persuade 3,000 of the 4,000 to 
come back? 

A Many have been surrendering since I became 
President. The others, those still in the hills, are try- 
ing to show a little activity here and there, just to 
demonstrate. that they are still alive. This way, they 
are trying to prevent some of their companions from 
surrendering. 

Q Did the Communists attempt to infiltrate the 
Government? 

A Oh, yes. I captured one in the Army who had 
reached staff level, and by paying out bribes he was 
already giving orders. We captured him; we got wise 
to his activities. But when I resigned from the Army, 
the Administration gave orders to the court to drop 
the case against this fellow. 

Q Is there any direct relationship between the Chi- 
nese Communists and the Huks? Do the Chinese give 
the Huks guidance or supplies? 

A The Huks have some connection with the Chinese 
Communists. One Huk is in Peiping now, conferring 
with the top Communists there. He went to China via 
Germany. 

Q Is he a Filipino? 

A He is a Filipino, and we are waiting for him to 
come back. 

Q Communism may not be a great menace in the 
Philippines now, but isn’t it a danger elsewhere in 
Asia, and hence a threat to the Philippines? Do you 
think there is any need for a Pacific defense pact, 
possibly modeled after the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization? 

A Right now, it is difficult for us to enter into any 
such alliance because we have our own problems here, 
and they are so difficult to solve. We have homework 
to do. Our house is leaking very badly. If we don’t re- 
pair our house, the Communists would not need an 
invasion force to capture the Philippines; we would 
simply go under because of our weaknesses. Unless 
we do something about land tenancy—if there is 
corruption in the Government, if we can’t give our 
people three square meals a day, shelter and a 
piece of land—then we’ll wake up some morning 
and find that the Communists have taken over. It 
won’t be an army coming from the Chinese main- 
land either, but our own hard-core Communists 
capitalizing on our failure. 

(Continued on next page) 











... “U.S. bases in Philippines are conducive to our security”’ 


Of course, I am interested and have always been in- 
terested in the security of the Pacific, because that di- 
rectly affects us. I feel, however, that it is important 
that we first attend to our own problems before any- 
thing else. Anyway, most of us have mutual-defense 
pacts with the United States, and each of us can con- 
tribute our share to the security of the Pacific by 
complying with our obligations under those pacts. 

Q Mr. President, how long have you been Chief 
Executive of the Philippines? 

A Nearly three months now. 


LAND-REFORM PLANS— 


Q What was the platform, or the ideas, you pre- 
sented in your inaugural address? 

A Among other things, I said we were going to do 
something about the land-tenure problem. Our rural 
conditions need a lot of improvement; they are the 
grounds in which Communism has thrived. 

Q Is it difficult to reduce the landed estates, to 
make land available for the poor people? 

A No; there is much land here. We only lack money 
with which to resettle the people. Some landlords have 
come to me and offered me their lands. “Take our 
property,” they said, “whatever you need, and dis- 
tribute it.” What we need is money, to accomplish 
more. 

Q Are you hopeful of getting the funds, either 
through your own efforts or through assistance from 
the U.S.? 

A We are trying to determine now whether we can 
save enough ourselves to start these rural improve- 
ments. 

Q Mr. President, how many bases does the U.S. 
now have in the Philippines? 

A They have three big active bases. 

Q Is the U.S. asking for more bases, or does it want 
to activate others that have already been agreed upon? 

A That is not the question. The question is that the 
United States claims that she is the owner of these 
bases. 

Q What is your Government’s position on this? 

A As you know, the United States opinion is that 
it has title to the bases, while members of the Philip- 
pine panel [handling base negotiations] claim that the 
bases are only under lease. There is a difference of 
opinion, as you can see, but I am confident that this 
difference can be resolved without impairing the 
friendly and special relationships between our two 
peoples. I am hopeful that there will be a meeting of 
the minds. 

Q But in all circumstances you want the U.S. to 
keep bases in the Philippines? 

A I think the Filipino people are agreed that U. S. 
bases in the Philippines are conducive to our security. 
That is the reason the bases are here now. The only 
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difficulty seems to be in determining just what is the 
status of those bases. 

Q Would better Philippine-Japanese relations help 
you solve your economic problems? 

A Yes, better relations would reinforce our econ- 
omy. We are already exporting a lot of lumber to 
Japan. 

Q Isn’t Japan exporting iron and steel products to 
the Philippines? 

A Yes, and we are shipping iron ore to Japan. 

Q Is reparations still a problem? 

A Yes, it is the main problem. 

Q Have the Filipinos lost their hatred and fear of 
the Japanese? 

A The Filipinos don’t fear the Japanese. I don’t 
think they’ve lost their hatred yet. Many haven’t. But 
maybe time will cure the hatred. 

Q I meant fear in the sense the Philippines would 
fear a rearmed Japan that might again become a 
threat to Asia. 

A Yes, a rearmed Japan could be a threat again to 
the Filipinos. 

Q Should Japanese rearmament be controlled, then, 
so it couldn’t get out of hand? 

A It should be controlled. 

Q Is your long-range program designed primarily 
to develop an agrarian economy, or do you also hope 
to industrialize? 

A We have industrial developments in mind. We 
are speeding up development of hydroelectric power, 
and we hope to put up basic processing industries 
that will use our local materials and resources. 

Q How about plans for textile mills or steel plants? 

A We have a plan for textile mills, but I don’t know 
if the raw materials here [fibers] will work the way 
we are hoping. 

Q How long will it take before your economic pro- 
gram is well under way? 

A You never can tell. So many factors are involved. 

Q What, for example? 

A There is the extent of support that we can get 
from the people, although right now I believe that we 
can rally the entire country behind our efforts. There 
is the type of men we will have in the Government to 
carry out the program and keep it moving. There are 
many other factors—political problems, capital. 

Q Is lack of capital a major factor? 

A Definitely! 


WHERE LOANS ARE SOUGHT— 


Q Do you favor importing private foreign capital, 
or would you prefer government-to-government loans, 
say from the United States? 

A Both private investment and government loans. 
In fact, we have been borrowing from the [U.S.] Ex- 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Culver City (Calif.) Unified School has Daylight Walls of L:O-F Heat Absorbing Plate 
Glass and Window Glass. Architects: Daniel, Mann, Johnson & Mendenhall, Los Angeles. 





“Children don’t feel penned in here” 


“With windows like these, it’s almost like being 
outdoors. Also, so much cheery, natural daylight 
floods in that only on dark, cloudy days need 
lights be turned on to see.” 


Taxpayers, like you, can be thankful that walls of clear 
glass, Daylight Walls, are going into the great majority 
of new schools that are springing up everywhere today. 
Naturally, teachers and pupils like them because lots of 
light comes in, and the outdoors actually seems part of 
the room. But another advantage that will appeal to 
you is their low cost. 

With clear glass in rooms, from front to rear and sill 
to ceiling, wall construction is economical. Maintenance 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


If you have anything to do with school 
construction, you should have this 
authoritative book on the different 
ways of daylighting schoolrooms. For a 
free copy of How to Get Nature-Quality 
Light for School Children, write Libbey: 
Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 4844 
Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 





costs, too, are low. There’s less area to paint and glass 
is easy to clean. Money can even be saved on light bills. 
Nature’s light is abundant. 


Heat loss through the windows in winter can be cut 
in half by using Thermopane* insulating glass with 14-inch 
of dry air hermetically sealed between its two panes. 
Even with 44-inch air space, heat loss is cut 44% as 
compared to single glass. Areas near windows stay com- 
fortable. Also, rooms are more quiet because 7 hermopane 
deadens outdoor noise. 


If you’d like more information on Daylight Walls or 
Thermopane, write for the book described below or call 
your nearest L:O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer. 

*® 


L 
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GLASS) idle) 
(rie ciAss} THERMOPANE e PLATE GLASS e« WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


.--- THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* 
Tuf-flex Doors * Safety Glass E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Glass 


Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Fiber-Glass 








Interviewmu es 





.-- “We have deported Chinese Communists” 


port-Import Bank. The loans for the Ambuklao water 
project came from the United States. We have other 
self-liquidating projects. More people will invest as 
we begin liquidating our problems. Also, we will pro- 
duce more as the farmers return to the land instead 
of hiding in the cities. 

I have announced a five-year economic-develop- 
ment program during which we plan to spend 800 
million pesos [400 million dollars] a year in agricul- 
tural production, public-works improvements, proc- 
essing industries. We hope to get the money from 
revenues and bonds. We will also try to draw invest- 
ments away from land and nonproductive items and 
channel them into industries. 

Q Some Americans believe that much foreign 
capital will not come to the Philippines until a 
better plan is made by the Government to permit 
guaranteed remittance of profits and, later, the in- 
vestment capital. Is your Government studying this 
problem now? 

A Yes, I have directed the National Economic 
Council to study this problem, and I’m sure we will be 
able to work out a satisfactory formula. 

Q Some Americans in Manila also question whether 
the Philippines is not turning toward nationalization 
of industries, which would discourage foreign invest- 
ment. They seem to base this on the bill to nationalize 
retail trade. 

A There is no possibility of nationalization as 
against Americans because, under an amendment to 
our Constitution, they enjoy the same rights as Fili- 
Pinos in business. 

Q Is too much of the retail trade in Chinese hands? 

A Very much—90 per cent perhaps. 

Q Would the Filipinos be able to handle retail 
trade by themselves? 

A We could do it gradually. 

Q Are the Chinese in the Philippines a problem in 
any other way? 

A Not very much. There have been some Commu- 
nists among them. We have deported them. 

Q Are the Chinese, with the capital they rescued 
before the Communists took over the mainland, trying 
to go into industry, to dominate it? 

A In some cases. There are some industries they 
really dominate. 

Q The way the Japanese dominated abaca produc- 
tion in the Philippines before the war? 

A That’s right. 

Q But you will never permit non-Filipinos to domi- 
nate any aspect of the Philippine economy in the 
tuture? 

A That would be the ideal setup, I think. I want 
to give assurance, however, that we will welcome and 
treat fairly friendly and constructive capital on the 
basis of mutual benefits. We need jobs for our people 
and investments will help create those jobs. 
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THE NO. 1 JOB: CLEANUP— 


Q Mr. President, can you make any kind of evalu- 
ation of the success of your Administration? 

A No, not yet. Our first job is to clean up the Gov- 
ernment. You cannot start a machine that is dirty. 
You can’t work a machine that is dirty, so you must 
first clean the machinery of the Government. 

Q I understand you are encountering some diffi- 
culties in prosecuting individuals accused of corrup- 
tion. 

A Ina democracy, it is always difficult to prosecute 
people. You have to get the witnesses and you have to 
prove beyond reasonable doubt that the man is guilty; 
that is due process of law. I don’t want to act until I 
am very sure that we have enough evidence. Other- 
wise I may be accused of persecuting my political 
enemies. 

Q How many cases against former Government of- 
ficials have you begun prosecuting? 

A There are very few cases so far because we are 
still gathering evidence and the Filipinos are so in- 
different. Sometimes they refuse to act as witnesses; 
they forget that they have a civic duty to the country. 
They don’t want to get into trouble. If you talk to 
them, they say: “What will I get if I testify against so- 
and-so?” 

Q Doesn't your political system require a witness to 
appear under a subpoena? 

A You can summon a witness, but he will say he 
doesn’t know anything about the case. It’s very simple 
for him to get out, to refuse to appear. 

Q You have just prepared your budget for the com- 
ing fiscal year. Could you give me a brief breakdown 
on that? How much for— 

A About a third for education, a little less for the 
Army, the rest for the other departments. The budget 
is, more or less, 600 million pesos [300 million dol- 
lars]. 

Q Isn’t that the largest budget in Philippine his- 
tory? 

A It is almost the same as the last budget of [for- 
mer President Elpidio] Quirino, only we have put 
everything in black and white. We say exactly where 
the money is to go. 

Q Is the military budget about the same? 

A About the same. 

Q Ina speech at the Philippine Military Academy 
graduation ceremony you said, “An honest man is a 
courageous man.” What did you mean exactly? 

A I told the cadets that the most important factor 
in their careers, when they go to the field, will be 
honesty. Dishonest public servants are cowards; they 
can’t do their jobs properly, because they might hurt 
people who would expose their own dishonesty. If 
I had stolen money or had accepted bribes from 


(Continued on page 78) 
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More than 60,000 General American freight cars— 
including over 47,000 GATX tank cars—provide 
specialized transportation for bulk liquids; food 
products; granular and powdered materials; and 
many other commodities. 





General American Tank Storage Terminals provide stor- 
age, canning and drumming service for all types of bulk 
liquids at Chicago; Carteret, N.J. (Port of New York); 
Goodhope, La. (Port of New Orleans); Houston and 
Pasadena, Tex.; Corpus Christi, Tex. 


You risk no capital when you use these facilities designed, built and operated by General 
American. You eliminate the expense and problems of going into businesses not your own— 
yet use the specialized equipment needed for your products. You akko benefit from a con- 
tinuous program of research leading to new facilities to meet your needs. 


shipping and storage services 


LEASE 





by GENERAL AMERICAN 


GENERAL AMERICAN ALSO SELLS 
THESE PRODUCTS AND SERVICES TO INDUSTRY: 


All types -of freight cars * Processing equipment 
* Custom plate fabrication * Wiggins Gasholders 
for chemical process and industrial gases * Wiggins 


Floating Roofs and structures for petroleum pro- 


ducts * Kanigen chemical nickel-plating of many 
materials * Custom molding of injection, com- 
pression and reinforced plastics * Parker-Kalon 
fastening devices 





GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


Chicago 90, Iliinot: 








Interview: 





... “In the Army, | promoted men who could fight’”’ 


the Chinese Communists whom I deported when I 
was Secretary of Defense, I could not have resigned 
from Quirino’s Cabinet; I could not have fought 
the Liberal Party. The Liberals had fake affidavits 
and fabricated evidence against me, but the people 
knew I was honest and they refused to believe the 
forgeries. 

I think that the first qualification of any public serv- 
ant is honesty. With honesty, there is also courage. 
In many cases in the past, officers ran away from im- 
portant assignments because they could not prosecute. 
They were scared of the guilty ones turning the tables 
on them. 

Two weeks ago, a tenant wired me from Nueva 
Ecija that he had been manhandled by his landlord. I 
wired the provincial commander to investigate and 
then file charges against the landlord. The next morn- 
ing I sent another telegram, but received no answer. 
So I drove to Nueva Ecija. I saw the tenant, a ser- 
geant of the constabulary and the chief clerk of the 
court. But the provincial commander was nowhere to 
be found. The assistant provincial commander had 
gone somewhere. Why? These people were afraid to 
file a complaint against a millionaire. Maybe they 
owed him something, or maybe they had received 
gifts. 

When a public servant is a coward he cannot fight 
for the rights of the people. In the past, the tenants 
would not wire me or anybody in the Government. 
They would send a message to [Huk Commander] 
Taruc, saying “this landlord is no good, please come 
down and kill him or kidnap him.” But now they re- 
port to Malacafian [the Philippine White House]. 
They report because they have confidence; they know 
that the case will be investigated and the guilty will be 
punished. You can get an answer to your complaint 
within three hours now. 


TOO MUCH CORRUPTION?— 


Q Is there any possibility you will discover that so 
many civil servants are corrupt you will have difficulty 
finding people to run the Government? 

A No, there are many good public servants. The 
trouble is they have not been rewarded, promoted or 
given recognition. I intend to correct that. These poor 
fellows become disillusioned and ask themselves: 
“Why should we work so hard when we have to wait 
for the fellows on top to die.” In the Army, I promoted 
men who could fight, who could kill Huks. The Army 
said no, this man is senior, he must be promoted. 
But if a boy or an officer could show me that he had 
killed five Huks, I would promote him. 

I told my men that there would be promotions 
for every platoon that killed 10 Huks a year. That 
means each one in the platoon kills one Huk a 
year. The men laughed, and said that was easy. I 
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told them it would be difficult. The Army had only 
400 platoons, and if each killed 10 Huks, that would 
be 4,000 Huks a year and you would soon kill off all 
of them. 

I bought cameras in Japan, and gave a camera to 
each platoon leader. I said he must have a picture of 
the dead Huks with their guns. Otherwise I would not 
believe their written reports. Now I have a big file of 
pictures of dead Huks in my office. 

Q Did all of the platoon leaders get promoted? 

A No. Very few got promoted. Those who were real- 
ly serious, who went out into the jungle and waited— 
they didn’t even talk, or scratch their mosquito bites— 
just like stalking a deer or a wild pig. Then the Huks 
went by. Br-r-r-r!! That type of platoon got the Huks. 
But if you go into the jungle, and you talk or you 
cough or you shout, that’s because you really want the 
Huks to get away. You’re really scared of being am- 
bushed yourself. 


300 GRIEVANCES A DAY— 


Q How many complaints and grievances do you 
receive each day? 

A I think it’s about 300 a day now. We get them 
and act on them. Formerly there were delays because 
someone in a bureau or department wanted to get a 
small fee before making a decision. Now Malacafan 
calls and says the President wants to know im- 
mediately what has happened to a case. A com- 
plainant pays 10 centavos [5 cents] to send his 
telegram to Malacafian. An hour later he receives 
a telegram from Malacafian saying his complaint 
has been investigated and it will be decided in two 
or three days. 

Q How large a staff do you have in your Com- 
plaints Department? 

A It is not big—about 10 men only, maybe 15. In 
the Department of National Defense I had only five 
assistants. 

Q How many people do you see a day in the course 
of your official duties? 

A Well, I’ve been receiving about 250 people a day; 
sometimes more—as many as 500. Two days ago, 
when I was leaving for Baguio, the people met me at 
the gate and I had to stay one and a half hours. I sat 
on the fender of my car deciding things, issuing par- 
dons, and so on. The people want to see me because 
they know that when they see me a decision will be 
made, right then and there. I wish I could attend to 
all of them. I don’t have the time. And then I get so 
tired sometimes—thinking of the problems of this 
country and discussing great problems with political 
leaders and party leaders. The people really want to 
see me because they know that when they see me there 
will be a decision made, right there. But I cannot at- 
tend to all of them. 
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Today’s lowest-priced top quality, top-performing car ... the In the stunning Chrysler New Yorker, the power and look of 
sleek Chrysler Windsor DeLuxe. Only here can you get the most leadership are backed by all of today’s most advanced automo- 
advanced, most automatic no-clutch drive in any automobile today tive features. Here is the only new type engine in any car, the 
— PowerFlite . .. plus the Number One Full-Time Power Steer- mighty FirePower V-8 with full 195 horsepower. Let its brilliant 
ing, safest of all Power Brakes, and the famous Spitfire Engine! performance show you why ... anything less is yesterday’s car! 
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Anything less... is yesterday's car! 


In these beautiful Chryslers, you can drive as no one ever reserve power, so much ease and control of motion, such in- 
drove before. stant obedience! And never before have you felt such free- 
Here is the car that rates Number One in power and safety dom from strain and tension behind the wheel of any car. 
with full 235 horsepower. The New Yorker DeLuxe has Come feel handling ease combined with riding comfort 
smashed all records wherever cars you can actually buy are and safety that have no equal. Come drive the car that’s 
officially tested . . . from Indianapolis to Daytona Beach. Number One with today’s most advanced driving aids. 
Never before has any car given the driver so much safety You'll agree...anything less than Chrysler is yesterday’s car! 


nud Cook 


The oaeadl of Leadership is yours ina BEAUTI FUL CH RYS LER 

















ALCOA ALUMINAS make 
these ceramics 


tougher-than steel! 


Pump plunger with adapter 

















These ceramic parts illustrate what ALCOA Alumina—and 
a little imagination—can do in the ceramic industry. Once 
they were all made of metal. But erosion, corrosion, friction 
and high temperatures limited their life. Now they’re made 
of high-alumina ceramics—and they’re breaking all records 
for long service life. 

High-strength ceramics of ALCOA Alumina can be formed 
to practically any shape, with tolerances of plus or minus 
.0005’’ or closer. Surfaces can be lapped to any degree of 
flatness, or given medium high polish or glaze. Moreover, 
ALcoA Alumina makes ceramics extremely hard . . . highly 
resistant to corrosion, abrasion and heat . . . high in tensile 
and compressive strength with a low coefficient of friction. 

There are hundreds of profitable applications for high- 
strength alumina ceramics in oil field, refinery, chemical, 
rubber and other industrial equipment. Are you selling these 
markets? If not, let us show you how you can, with ALCOA 
Aluminas. 

Write to ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHEMICALS 
Division, 701-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Pump plunger with 
threaded metal 


A | : adapter. 
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Products made by Coors Porcelain Company 
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ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Ceramic-lined Christmas tree 
choke. 


Ceramic-lined flow nipple. 
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MAN .... Secretary Dulles 








-United Press 


OHN FOSTER DULLES, a new kind of 
Secretary of State, has become 

America’s foremost traveling salesman. 
Mr. Dulles, getting around by airplane, 
spends a good quarter of his time out- 
side the United States. Since taking 
office, he has flown nearly 100,000 miles 
and has visited most of the non-Com- 
munist capitals of Europe and Asia. 
He also has been in Africa and South 
America. 

The merchandise that the Secretary 
carries with him is American foreign 
policy, plans for combating Russia, stop- 
ping the spread of Communism. Admin- 
istration leaders, including some who 
once were highly critical of Mr. Dulles, 
think now that he is proving a good 
salesman, one who can use finesse, per- 
suasion or high-pressure salesmanship 
as the occasion may demand. 

Just finished is a dash to London, and 
Paris and back. Mr. Dulles made a sale 
in those capitals. He impressed upon the 


The airplane, swift flights to 
other capitals, personal consul- 
tations have transformed diplo- 
macy as practiced by Secretary of 


THE 


British and French the urgency of unit- 
ing to block a Communist victory in 
Indo-China. He obtained an agreement 
to explore the possibilities of a military 
alliance to safeguard Southeast Asia 
from the Communist threat. 

Just ahead is the Geneva conference 
to discuss peace prospects in Indo- 
China, with representatives of Red China 
at Mr. Dulles’s conference table for the 
first time. And, on the way to Geneva, 
the Secretary planned to attend a meet- 
ing of the Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. It all keeps the 
energetic and aggressive Secretary of 
State on the move. 

Diplomacy and the airplane. More 
than any predecessor, Mr. Dulles has 
made the airplane a vital instrument of 
diplomacy. The quick trip, personal con- 
sultation with the statesmen of other 
nations when emergencies or oppor- 
tunities arise have become his standard 
operating procedure. The inside story 


NEWS... Policy Salesman 


100,000 Miles of Diplomacy 


State John Foster Dulles. He be- 
comes a traveling salesman for 
the U.S., and his wares are Amer- 
ican policy in the “‘cold war.” 


of the recent London-Paris jaunt ex- 
plains his way of doing things. 

With the situation in Indo-China 
growing more and more crucial, the 
U.S., France and Britain found them- 
selves unable to agree on what should 
be done. It appeared more and more 
probable that the Big Three might go 
to Geneva divided in purpose, unable to 
present the sort of united effort that Mr. 
Dulles considers necessary for the suc- 
cess of that conference. 

In this situation the Secretary boldly 
called for “united action,” without paus- 
ing to explain just what the phrase 
meant. There was some grumbling in 
Congress and even more in London and 
Paris. The usual diplomatic channels 
were unequal to the task of pulling 
Britain and France into line. So Mr. 
Dulles called for an airplane. 

Mr. Dulles probably got less than he 
hoped for. But he did obtain a showing 

(Continued on page 82) 











The Travels of Mr. Dulles—In 15 Months, 
4 Times the Distance Around the World 
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REPUTATION 
ranges far afield 


Reputation knows no geographical 
boundaries. The reputations of men, 
products and companies are the subjects 
of animated conversation wherever and 
whenever people meet and express their 
feelings. That is how reputations grow 
and bloom, how the good name and fame 
of worthy people and products spread 
far and wide. 

When one person speaks favorably of 
your product, his endorsement influences 
listeners to regard it with respect, to 
consider it, perhaps to buy it — and in 
time to endorse it to others. 


To Achieve 
a Good Reputation 


There is one simple essential to the 
achievement of a good reputation for 
your product: your story in full must be 
widely circulated. It needs to be cir- 
culated 1n print, for then both major 
and minor features become a matter of 
record, instantly and constantly avail- 
able for your prospects to read. Booklets, 
brochures, broadsides, bulletins, fold- 
ers, reports, catalogs — these and other 
printed pieces are the vehicles which 
can carry the truth and nothing but 
the truth to your prospects, which can 
prompt them to pass along this truth 
to others. Thus does selling literature 
add dimension to.your reputation and 
profit to your business. 
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Your Ally—A Good Printer 


The creation of printed pieces is made 
much easier when you call in a good 
printer immediately after you have de- 
cided that your business, like most suc- 
cessful businesses, needs selling litera- 
ture. Invite your printer to apply his 
skill and experience to your job right 
from the very start. Your printer will 
shoulder much of the creative load him- 
self and save you time and money. 

Because fine appearance and maxi- 
mum readability of your literature are 
prime objectives, your printer wil! most 
likely select Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers for the press run. Warren has 
just completed a century of making qual- 
ity papers that have satisfied the most 
exacting printing craftsmen. Warren’s 
modern printing papers will satisfy you 
now. 8. D. Warren Company,89 Broad St., 
Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING 
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The Man, The News 





Plane is the Dulles office 
on trips to conferences... 


of unanimity before Geneva. And there 
now exists a plan to be explored, per- 
haps made effective, if the Geneva con- 
ference fails. This is something that the 
Russians and Chinese must bear in 
mind as they draw up their own plans. 

In any event, Mr. Dulles returned 
with his prestige at a high point, many 
think, both at home and in other nations. 
And the result was considered another 
stroke in keeping the West on the offen- 
sive, on the initiative in the “cold war,” 
The airplane made it possible. 

Flying office. Air travel does, how- 
ever, present some disadvantages. The 
diplomat no longer has a leisurely sea 
voyage to a meeting abroad, time for 
rest and preparation. And Mr. Dulles, at 
66, insists upon physical fitness and all 
possible preparation for the diplomatic 
tasks that lie ahead. (He has been ap- 
palled at the lack of American prepara- 
tion tor some of the conferences he at- 
tended as a Republican adviser Juring 
the Truman Administration. ) 

Mr. Dulles, bulky, slow-moving phys- 
ically, has an ever-active mind. Interna- 
tional affairs have been his preoccupation 
for decades. His job as Secretary of 
State takes up nearly all his waking mo- 
ments. He is constantly sparking ideas 
for some phase of U.S. diplomacy. Even 
late at night, or early in the morning, 
he is jotting these ideas down on a yel- 
low pad to be dictated later. 

The Secretary’s life is firmly organized 
in many ways. This applies in particular 
to the use of his time. Oblivious to his 
surroundings, associates say, he turns 
any plane that he boards into an office. 
The return trip from the Berlin Big Four 
meeting early this year is considered 
typical. 

Within an hour after the conference 
ended, Mr. Dulles and his party were 
airborne. Immediately, the Secretary be- 
gan dictating notes, reading reports in 
preparation for a short discussion at 
Bonn, the next stop, with Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer. 

Leaving Bonn, he called for his secre- 
tary again, dictated a first draft of the re- 
port he would make to the American peo- 
ple on the Berlin session. He revised the 
draft, dictated again. There was a brief 
chat with colleagues—about business—and 
the Secretary retired. Next morning, he 
went over the report again, first thing. 

Typically, too, Mr. Dulles, while fly- 
ing to St. Louis for a speech last au- 
tumn, occupied the time preparing the 
first draft of an address to be delivered 
several weeks later at the United Nations. 
Associates say they never have seen the 
Secretary idle. He is a kindly man, but 
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. . . Personal talks with 
statesmen are a specialty 


shy and aloof, with little time or inclina- 
tion for social chitchat. 

Traveler. Mr. Dulles’s flying on behalf 
of the United States began long before 
he became Secretary of State. It was he, 
principally, who negotiated the Japanese 
Peace Treaty. That meant thousands of 
miles of flying over the Pacific Ocean. 

Soon after the 1952 election, but be- 
fore the inauguration, Mr. Dulles went 
along with President-elect Eisenhower 
and others to Korea, the trip with which 
Mr. Eisenhower fulfilled his famous 
campaign promise to visit that peninsula 
himself and see what could be done to 
end the shooting. 

Less than a fortnight after the inau- 
guration, Secretary Dulles was off again. 
This time, a swift 10-day tour took him 
to Rome, London, Bonn, The Hague, 
Brussels. The result was a personal, on- 
the-scene appraisal of situations with 
which he would have to contend. At the 
same time, he met and cultivated the 
European statesmen with whom he 
would have to deal, laid a basis for the 
personal discussions that have become 
his specialty. 

Late in the spring, there was a 12,- 
300-mile swing through the Middle East 
to Pakistan and India. The trip was la- 
beled a “good-will tour.” But it was more 
than that. Again it was primarily a fact- 
finding expedition. In India, Mr. Dulles 
tried to sell some of his wares to Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru, but the lat- 
ter was not in a buying mood. 

Last summer Mr. Dulles again headed 
his plane for Korea and a round trip of 
nearly 20,000 miles. Syngman Rhee had 
grown restless about the diplomatic con- 
sequences of the truce there, was threat- 
ening to upset arrangements that, with 
much toil, had been made. The Secre- 
tary was persuasive and the South Korean 
President became more co-operative. 

The airplane also has carried Mr. 
Dulles to the Big Three and Big Four 
meetings in Europe and in Bermuda. 
And he was scarcely back from Berlin 
when he set forth again, this time for 
Caracas, Venezuela, and a conference 
there attended by representatives of 
American states. 

Previous Secretaries of State have 
used the airplane, of course, en route to 
the big meetings abroad. Mr. Dulles not 
only has attended all such sessions, but 
has sandwiched in many less formal but 
equally important trips. Sales have been 
slow sometimes and criticisms numerous. 
But, more recently, business has been 
brisker. The opportunities are many. 
And, Mr. Dulles, the new sort of diplo- 
mat, always has an airplane at his call. 
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Twin Disc Torque Converters on 
log loaders increase loading capacity, absorb 
damaging shocks, improve control. 


from 
Timber to 


1m 41115 





Twin Disc HYDRO-SHEAVE® Drives 
on textile machinery speed production, 
| || prevent motor overloads and burn-outs . .. 
1 | with capacities from % to 50 hp. 


Throughout all of today’s major industries, 

Twin Disc power linkage is increasing perform- 
ance and profits, protecting driving and driven 
equipment through the smooth, positive action of 
Twin Disc Fluid and Friction Drives . . . built to 
meet the individual demands of a wide variety of 
industrial applications, from loading mas- 
sive logs to processing delicate textiles. 


PEERS athe 


See the latest textile machinery drives in 
action at Twin Disc Booth 706-707, Ameri- 
can Textile Machinery Exhibition, Atlantic 
City Auditorium, April 26 through April 30. 


ike 


CLUTCHES AND/HYDRAULIC DRIVES 
AJ XS 





TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin + HYDRAULIC DIVISION, Rockford, Illinois 


Branches or Sales Engi ing Offices: Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Los Angeles * Newark * New Orleans © Seattle * Tulsa 
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=\We’ve Been Asked:= 


ABOUT SCANDAL 
IN HOME LOANS 




































© A story of irregularities in 
home loans is unfolding. 


® Scandal in FHA is bringing 
several investigations. 


@ Losses to homeowners run 
high; Government may lose, 
too, 


What's the FHA scandal all about? 
Two things are involved in the irregu- 
larities of housing loans insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration, now 
the subject of investigation. One has to 
do with small loans to homeowners for 
repairs and improvements. The other 
involves big FHA-insured loans to build- 
ers of apartment houses. In many cases 
the Government has backed loans for 
far more money than was used for im- 
provements and construction. 


What, specifically, was improper in 
the home-repair loans? 

For one thing, the homeowner often was 
cheated in not getting his money’s worth 
in the form of repairs or modernization 
of his property. Or the money obtained 
on an FHA loan was not all used to im- 
prove the property. 


How have homeowners been cheat- 
ed? 

Sometimes a group of high-pressure 
repair salesmen would move into a city 
or town and put attractive advertise- 
ments in the local papers. One trick was 
for fly-by-night salesmen to take a num- 
ber of down payments for repairs, alter- 
ations and improvements and then skip 
town. In other cases, the job was inferior. 
Many homeowners were overcharged. 


Are all complaints against fly-by- 
night operators? 

By no means. Some local groups helped 
homeowners to get FHA-insured loans 
for more than needed. Or they pressured 
owners into having unnecessary work 
done. Maybe a painter or repairman who 
was completing work in a neighborhood 
would talk a person into similar work on 
his house. Another scheme was for a 
contractor to collect payment in full for 
work that was never completed. 


Did the Government lose on these 
deals? 

Not as a rule. It was usually the home- 

owner who lost out by taking an FHA 

loan and paying out this money for 

work on which he did not get full value. 
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Then he had to pay back the entire 
amount of the loan. 


Were homeowners involved in 
wrong-doing, too? 

Sometimes they were. In some cases, 
owners borrowed for home repairs, with 
FHA insurance, and used part of the 
money for other purposes. There ever 
were cases where homeowners borrowed 
enough extra to buy automobiles. 


Next, what about apartment-house 
loarr irregularities? 

That worked differently, under a section 
of the Housing Act that expired in 1950. 
(Present law on FHA-insured loans 
for building apartment houses provides 
tighter controls.) Under the old law, the 
promoter or builder of a rental apart- 
ment house could get FHA insurance up 
to 90 per cent of the estimated cost 
of the construction and land. There were 
a number of cases, however, where the 
final cost was much less than originally 
figured. Often the builder would have 
to put up little or nothing in cash, and 
sometimes he had money left over from 
his loan. 


How did that help the builder? Didn‘t 
he have to pay back the full 
amount of the loan? 

He was still obligated to repay the full 

loan. But sometimes the builder gained 

an advantage. Suppose he obtained a 

12-million-dollar loat to build an apart- 

ment house that actually cost him 10 

million. He was 2 million dollars ahead 

in cash. If he sold the building for 12 

million, he still would have the same 

profit of 2 million, with the buyer taking 
over the FHA mortgage loan. 


If the loan in the above case were de- 
faulted, the Government, under the FHA 
insurance, would have to make good to 
the lender. Meanwhile, the borrower— 
or the stockholders in the case of a cor- 
poration—would have pocketed the 2 mil- 
lion dollars. Thus, the Government stands 
to lose on these insured loans where the 
amounts the borrowers received were 
greater than the actual costs of the apart- 
ment buildings. 


Were there many of these overin- 
sured FHA loans? 

Yes, a large number, though no one 
knows now exactly how many. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service reports that its 
agents have found 1,149 building cor- 
porations in 26 States and Hawaii that 
received FHA-insured loans larger than 
the costs of the housing projects in- 
volved. In these cases the companies dis- 
tributed the excess amounts of the loans 
to their stockholders. IRS is interested 
in these cases, because many of the stock- 
holders paid taxes an these dividends at 
the lower capital-gains rates, rather than 
as regular income. 
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Modern management moves with the times: 


Are your handling methods 
as outdated as the ‘windjammer’? 





Back when windjammers still 
carried the world’s cargoes, YALE 
was taking the loads from men’s 
backs . . . making Materials Han- 
dling Equipment that could do in 
minutes what once took hours. 
Even then, progressive manage- 
ment was quick to see these labor- 
aiding devices and methods as a 
new way to cut costs... and still 
increase productive efficiency. 
Today, YALE is still materials 
handling headquarters for industry 


Mechanize your handling 


... still developing new uses for 
YALE Trucks and techniques... 
proving again and again that the 
handling costs that account for as 
much as % of total operating ex- 
penses can be cut even further! 
Choose a YALE Industrial Truck 
to fit your needs. . . from the widest 
line of models, fuels, capacities, and 
attachments available. For full in- 
formation write today to The Yale 
& Towne Manufacturing Co., Phila- 
delphia 15, Pa., Dept. 524. 


..» Minimize your costs with VA [ i 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS AND HOISTS 
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What one editor thinks 
of the American 
Dairy Association Program 


@ We are grateful indeed for the editorial 
comment of the Minneapolis Star, inits issue 
of March 25, on the actions taken during 
the Annual Meeting of the American Dairy 
Association ending that day in Chicago. 

Not only because the Star’s editorial says 
some nice things about us but also because 
it contains a lot of sound thinking about the 
dairy situation, we reproduce a portion of 
it here: 

“Convincing Americans they should 
drink more milk and thus erase the dairy 
surplus is the aim of a campaign just au- 
thorized by the American Dairy Associa- 
tion. Success in the drive would have two 
important effects: (1) people would be 
healthier and (2) farmers more prosperous. 

“Milk long has been known as the per- 
fect food, and that’s just about what itis... 

“... However you take it—whole, skim- 
med, dried or canned—milk is one of the 
cheapest sources of the B vitamins, calcium, 
phosphorus and high grade protein. 


“Nutritionists estimate that at least 40 
per cent of Americans don’t consume enough 
milk. They suggest that office workers par- 
ticularly try a “milk break” and watch the 
results. The sugar in milk is lactose, which 
is readily absorbed into the blood stream 
and brings a quick pickup... 

“*..» Milk is a food as well as a beverage, 
so greater milk consumption would have 
some effect on the use of other farm prod- 
ucts. But the consumption of more of the 
protective foods such as meat and dairy 
products has nutritional advantages. And 
in times of over-production, milk and meat 
diets help reduce the farm problem by em- 
ploying more acres than would be required 
for diets based more largely on grains... 

“,.» The dairy association is to be con- 
gratulated on taking positive steps of its 
own, rather than merely crying for govern- 
ment aid. Consumers can help themselves 
and their farmer friends by heeding the 
good advice to use more milk.” 


Homemaker service and research for the public, 


supported by dairy farmers across the nation. 


AMERICAN DAIRY ASSOCIATION 


“Voice of the dairy farmer” 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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Appl. for Trade-Mark Reg. Pend. 


24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Families in a spring house-buying mood need to be aware of the current 
situation in the home-building field. We talked to housing officials, real 
estate authorities, and bank and savings and loan executives, got this for you: 


EASIER LOANS. Shifts in the money market now make home mortgages a more 
attractive investment for such lenders as banks and insurance companies. There's 
keener competition among people wanting to lend you money. You get it reflected 
in willingness on the part of lenders to accept small down payments and long-term 
mortgages. In some instances, it is possible to buy a home for nothing down, 
have 30 years to pay. lLow-interest-rate loans. insured by the Veterans' Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Housing Administration are easier to come by than last 
summer. Also, conventional mortgage rates are down a bit. 





MORE DEMAND. Easier credit, of course, putsS more people in the house- 
buying market. So dickering for a bargain becomes tougher--especially on 
new houses in a development project. One Virginia builder put 42 houses on 
sale, had 7,500 people look at them on opening day, sold them all at the 
$19,000 asking price and took orders for 35 more. 

Construction costs are about 2.4 per cent lower than last summer. 

But on new houses the tendency is for the builder to put in more value 
rather than lower the sales price. On old houses the trend is still 
downward. Shopping around often can turn up good buys. 





HOME REPAIRS. Building authorities say four simple precautions can keep a 
homeowner from being taken in by the repairs racket on FHA-insured loans, now in 





the news: Know your contractor. Seek competent advice on the type of contract 
to sign. Get at least three bids on every job. Don't sign the FHA completion 
certificate until the job is finished to your satisfaction. 


BRIGHT CHILDREN. If you have an exceptionally talented child, don't be 
afraid to let him speed through grade school and high school and enter college 
early. That's the advice of a Stanford University psychologist who has made a 
long study of geniuses. He says the gifted ones run little risk of "burning 
out" or of becoming "peculiar" individuals who find it hard to get along with 
people. Compared with those kept back with less gifted schoolmates, he adds, 
the speeded-up ones get out of college with more of the young creative years-- 
when achievements most often come--Still ahead of them. They also rate higher 
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on marital-happiness tests. Ones held back, he says, find little to challenge 
their intelligence, often develop lazy habits that can ruin promising futures. 


ALIMONY. Payments made to a former wife in accordance with a court decree 
do not also have to qualify as alimony under State law in order to be deductible 
on federal income tax returns. Thus decides the U.S. District Court for northern 
California. Case arose when, because of a wife's remarriage, payments made by 
her former husband no longer had the legal definition of alimony under 
California law. The U.S. tax collector argued that this ruled them out as 
federal income tax deductions. The court said no, that meeting the provisions 
of the U.S. tax code was all that was necessary. 


GI BILL. The Veterans' Administration sends out a reminder to Korean war 
veterans about an approaching cutoff date on GI education benefits. Those who 
were released from service before Aug. 20, 1952, have until next August 20 to 
get started in training programs. That means, VA points out, coming summer 
terms are the last chance to enroll to insure receipt of GI aid throughout 
college. For those released from service after Aug. 20, 1952, the deadline is 
two years from the date of their release. 


GIFTS OF STOCK. The Internal Revenue Service puts out a new rule that 
applies when you make a gift of stocks you own. The legal date of the gift is 
the day the stock is transferred on the books of the corporation--not the day 
you turn the certificate over to your bank or broker with instructions that it 
be transferred to the person or organization receiving the gift. This is 
important because the date the gift is completed governs the stock's fair market 
value for tax purposes. 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. A reader asks how Social Security benefits will work out 
in the case of a man, age 60, with a young wife and a small child. The answer: 
Should he retire at 65, he'll get a monthly pension based on his Social Security 
credits, plus a monthly allotment for his wife and child. When the child gets 
to be 18, the wife's and child's benefits stop, but those for the husband go on. 
When the wife reaches 65, her benefits will start up again. 





CANCER TEST. Here's word from the developers of what may turn out to be a 
Simple, inexpensive blood test for cancer: Trials indicate it to be better than 
90 per cent accurate. But, say Drs. Harry Penn and Andrew Dowdy of the 
University of California at Los Angeles Medical School, that isn't good enough 
to warrant use in mass screening--as chest X rays are used in tuberculosis 
detection. One current drawback, they add, is in the test's "false positives"-- 
false indications of cancer in healthy individuals or ones having fever, certain 
diseases or hormonal upsets. They think it may become usable in a year or so. 





WOOL TIPS. Washing woolens to get them ready for summer storage? The 
Department of Agriculture says various studies show that the less handling or 
agitation of the wool in water, the better for preventing shrinkage. Soak wool 
blankets in lukewarm water and a mild detergent for 15 to 20 minutes, the 
Department suggests. Turn once or twice by hand, then start the washing machine 
to drain off the water. Use same procedure in rinsing. Saves energy, shrinkage. 
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ff” PHONOGRAPH-RADIO 


mmeeaaas © STOP AN ACCIDENT 
— SAVE A LIFE 


ARTHUR GODFREY — KLEENEX 
CRUSADE FOR SAFETY 


with REFLECTORIZED signs and emblems like these 


The ideal material for your advertising emblems and point-of-sale 
signs—‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting. Longer lasting . . . easier to FREE 

SAMPLE EMBLEM 
MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. 


apply ...color-fast and crack-proof. Sticks to glass, porcelain, 

stainless steel, aluminum, and other surfaces usually considered poor 

for applying ordinary sign materials. Furthermore, ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Re- Depi. US-44a, St. Paul 6, Minn. 
flective Sheeting lasts for years in any climate; is fully reflective to 
give full-color day and night selling power to your trade-mark or 
selling message. Mail the coupon for FREE sample emblem, com- 
plete information, and the name of your nearest dealer. 


Please send me complete information and a free 
emblem produced with “Scotchlite” Sheeting. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sa f : | | i : : “Scotchlite”’ is a registered trademark of ro sota 


BRAND Mining and Mfg. Co., St. Paul 6, } 
Export: 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 


R E F L E Cc T a V E Ss H E E T i ft G Canada: London, Ont., Can. 











Some pipe problems are not so simple 


ERE’S a man who was ready to 

relax. Slippers, an easy chair, 

and his favorite pipe. Then, the pipe 

clogged up. But all he needs is a pipe 
cleaner and he’s all set. 

It’s not so simple when a water 
pipe, buried deep in the earth, decides 
to clog up. And it does happen! Rust, 
scale and other deposits build up on 
the inside of the pipe. Eventually, not 
enough water can be forced through, 
and service is interrupted. 

Koppers can keep pipe lines from 
clogging up. Bitumastic® Enamels, 
made only by Koppers, guard the 
inside and outside of large-diameter 
water lines against every corrosive 


force found underground. With this 
kind of protection, a water line’s flow 
capacity stays high through the years. 

Many oil and gas pipe lines, too— 
thousands of miles of them—have 
been protected against corrosion by 
Bitumastic Enamels. Many of these 
lines that were laid 20 and 30 years 


is. 
KOPPERS 
4 


ago are still giving good service today, 
thanks to Bitumastic Enamels. 

If you want to protect water, oil or 
gas pipe lines—and your investment 
—use Bitumastic Enamels. Write us 
for full information. Koppers Com- 
pany, Inc., Tar Products Division, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS 
A Another Koppers Product 


Making protective coatings is just one way in which Koppers serves industry and you. Among its many 
products are chemicals, plastics, pressure-treated wood, road materials, creosote, flexible couplings, in- 
dustrial fans and piston rings. Koppers also designs and constructs coke ovens and integrated steel plants. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


’ 


(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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Report 





STOCKS: WHO’S BUYING 


WHAT IN RISING MARKET 


Investors are paying more for 
stocks than ever before. 

Stock prices have been going 
up, as business slid down. 

Money has come from pension 
funds, colleges, trusts, experi- 
enced investors. There’s little 
gambling fever as yet. 


Prices of stocks, over recent months, 
have gone on rising in the face of de- 
clining business and the prospect of 
somewhat smaller profits. 

Investors are putting a value on Amer- 
ican corporations that is more than 15 
billion dollars greater than their value, 
to investors, just. last September. 

That’s when the current rise in stocks 
began. It’s also the time when economic 
storm signals generally were pointing to 
rougher weather for business. 

This curious timing raises a question: 


Who is buying corporate shares in a pe- 
riod like the present, and why? 

A look below the surface, with those 
who deal in securities and wrestle with 
investment problems in New York, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco and Washington, re- 
veals some powerful forces at work. 

Savings seeking investment are high. 
The return from investment in bonds 
has shrunk since last summer. Dividends 
from stocks of companies with long rec- 
ords of profitable operation often are 
much above the yield from bonds. 

Much money, as a result, is coming 
into the stock market nowadays from 
pension funds, colleges and other en- 
dowed institutions, insurance companies 
and savings banks. Some _ authorities 
put the amount these groups will have 
available for investment in common 
stocks this year at close to 2 billion 
dollars. 

That’s about 800 millions more than 
the amount of new stocks all U.S. cor- 
porations have been offering in recent 


years. This bolsters demand for stocks al- 
ready on the market. 

These investors are naturally conserva- 
tive. They are looking for a fairly secure 
investment with a rate of return greater 
than they can get from bonds. They are 
also looking for investments that will give 
them a share in the long-term growth 
they expect in many lines of business. 

Many individual stockholders, recol- 
lecting the fate of the get-rich-quick 
buyers of past decades, are also adopt- 
ing a long-pull approach. Large num- 
bers entrust their money to investment 
funds, run by professional counselors. 

These funds, according to one survey, 
are getting a record amount of money 
to invest. In the first quarter, they re- 
ceived an estimated 150 millions of new 
money to be put, again, into investments 
that promise security, a moderate return 
and a share in long-term growth. 

Thus, less concern is being shown for 
short-term prospects. At the same time, 

(Continued on page 92) 
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IPS” Lead the Bull Market 





“BLUE CHIPS” 


(Dow-Jones list of 
30 industrial stocks) 


LOW-PRICED STOCKS 
(Standard & Poor’s index 
of 23 common stocks) 


1953 





| 
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1954 
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Designed for fast, low-cost erection 
. .. in a wide variety of sizes and 
styles . . . when you're building for 
business, specify IDECO. 

Ideco permanent, predesigned 
buildings, custom-planned, lend them- 
selves perfectly to commercial uses. 
Ideco buildings are readily adaptable 
inside and out to the creation of 
the finest offices, show-rooms or store 
. . » or the basic structure is ready 
for use as a factory, garage or 
warehouse. Many variations utilizing 
standard designs can provide great 
~/ flexibility at a most reasonable fin- 
’ ished cost per square foot. 


a 


An Ideco building is an investment in the 
future, with long years of service ahead at 
minimum maintenance cost . . . all exterior 
metal parts are galvanized for complete 
weather protection. Walls and roof can be 
of Ideco deep-rib steel sheet or other building 
materials. Whatever building you want... 


all-steel, or steel in combination . . . Ideco 
can give it to you quickly, economically. 


Call your Ideco Building Consultant... let 
J him tell you of the many advantages of the 
complete Ideco building service. He can show 
you how you can have your building “custom- 
planned” to fit your exact needs ... how, with 
a single contract, he can assume all or any 
portion of your building job. If you like, he 


Utilimaster will gladly work with your architect, con- 


























tractor or engineering department. 


Now .. . you can buy an Ideco permanent steel building in a 
“‘package”’! If your requirements permit the use of a standard 
building with clear spans of 40’, 50’, 60’, the new Ideco 
“Utilimaster’’* can be delivered to your site in 30 days! And 
in only 10 working days, a typical 50’ x 100’ ‘‘Utilimaster’’ 
can be erected. Fitting most requirements of industrial and com- 





A\\\ mercial use, the “‘Utilimaster” is permanent and waned 
eee - Request your copy of “Steel Buildings” by IDECQ -="—“—- 


0 Please send your book “Steel Buildings” 


I 
IDECO DIVISION 
() Send me full details on the new “Utilimaster”’ 


| 
| 
{ Dresser-Stacey Compa ny I am considering a building about______ft. 
! Dept. UB by ft. to be used as 
Columbus 8 Ohio (My name, position, company, address 
ii 


are written in the margin.) 
92 








Special Report 





. . . Rise in stock prices 
has been a broad one 


a big and growing block of good stocks 
tends to be salted away. 

Supply of these stocks for sale, as a 
result, isn’t growing as fast as demand, 

“Blue chips,” the shares of favored 
companies that investors consider most 
secure, are leading the climb, as indi- 
cated in the chart on page 91. Thirty 
common stocks of industrial concerns, as 
measured by Dow Jones & Company, 
have climbed an average of 18 per cent 
since September but are below their 
1929 peak. Most of these are commonly 
regarded as “blue chips.” 

Meanwhile, 23 low-priced, less favored 
stocks are only 5 per cent above the Sep- 
tember level and well below the prices 
they commanded in January, 1953, ac- 
cording to an index kept by Standard & 
Poor’s Corporation, investment analysts, 

Still, the price rise has been rather 
broad, involving more than a favored 
few. A Standard & Poor’s index of 420 
industrial stocks has risen as fast as the 
Dow Jones group and_ has_ broken 
through its 1929 peak. 

Professional investors, it seems, are 
becoming a bit more liberal in what they 
consider “blue chip” or “conservative.” 

Aircraft issues used to be considered 
speculative; they've been very strong this 
year. Machine-tool companies are subject 
to sharp ups and downs, and their back- 
log of orders has been shrinking, yet 
their stocks have moved up sharply. 

Copper, lead and zinc stocks have had 
a spurt. Gold-mining shares have been 
strong since December. 

A very large bank, handling millions 
in trust-funds for its customers, is spread- 
ing this money over 150 stocks, which it 
considers “blue chips.” Included are a 
couple of aircraft companies. 

A smaller bank, on the West Coast, is 
revamping its investment list, going “con- 
servative,” according to. the head trust 
officer. He’s shying away from building 
materials, tobaccos, aircraft and autos; 
he’s buying oils, chemicals, some leading 
electrical-equipment companies and a 
leading chain-store issue. 

Growing use of stocks for long-term 
investment has been showing up over re- 
cent years. Back in 1929, a trifle more 
than 25 per cent of Harvard University’s 
endowment fund was in common shares. 
The portion was cut to 12 per cent in 
1932, but has grown since to 49 per cent 
at last report. 

A study of 15 colleges and universities, 
large and small, shows they have a little 
more than half their money, on the aver- 
age, in common stocks. 

Over the years, State governments 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Here in Outstate Michigan You Will Find 
“The Séte of Sétes 


For CHEMICAL and ALLIED INDUSTRY PLANTS . 
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It takes a specific 
location with 

proper facilities 

TO FIT YOUR NEEDS. 
Write us 

YOUR REQUIREMENTS. 











“ 
t x White area on map shows 
' territory served by 


Consumers Power Company 











One of the world’s great chemical companies developed from a single 
brine well at Midland, Michigan. Another outstanding chemical company, 
attracted by Outstate Michigan’s vast underground salt beds and the avail- 
ability of water transportation, is completing a large plant at Montague, 
Michigan. Other prosperous chemical companies are to be found in many 
Michigan communities. 

There are plenty of good sites left, some of them (but by no means all) 
in the cities indicated on the map. And remember, Michigan has the greatest 
fresh water supply in the world — water for industry, water for transpor- 
tation, water for recreation — plus an ideal location in the very heart of 
America. 


iousraia oeveoraent oor. CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 








YOUR COST OF SHIPPING EMPTY SPACE 


reduced 





Have your traffic manager figure your cost 
of returning space in empty containers. 
Then compare with the savings possible from 
using our new 


COLLAPS-A-TAINER 


The Collaps-a-tainer is a steel box that folds 
flat. When you return it, you can ship 
four collapsed in the space of one open. The 
standard size is 30” x 30” x 30”. It weighs 
approximately 100 pounds and can be 
stacked (assembled or collapsed), to any 
practical height. 


by our new product 








ANOTHER POINT FOR YOU 


While your traffic manager is writing us about 
freight classifications, consider the Collaps- 
a-tainer from management’s point of view. 


It’s an example of how Republic Steel never 
lets up on anything in the continuous task 
of improving. Even so simple, so old a thing 
as a box can be improved, if you think about 
it long enough. 


This goes for our steels, too. Every method 
of improving the quality of steels is con- 
stantly under research, put into practice as 
soon as possible. 


WORLD’S WIDEST RANGE 
OF STANDARD STEELS 
AND STEEL PRODUCTS 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 





a) 
REPUBLIC 





Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


Do you know these ? 





CONCRETE REINFORCING RODS AND 
WELDED WIRE FABRIC for road con- 
struction are made by Republic's 
Truscon Division. This is a staple in 
the construction business and Republic 
is a big supplier. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE AND STEEL 
POSTS are among the many steel 
items Republic makes for the farm 
market. Republic operates a research 
farm where it can test steels under 
actual farm conditions. 


PIG IRON—all grades of pig iron are 
produced by Republic. Iron from the 
famous Chateaugay mine in New York 
is unique and is the exclusive property 
of Republic Steel. It is being used in 
secret military applications. 


ok * *k 


Republic Steel Today: 


Ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
Ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
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... Pension funds curb 
their buying of shares 


have given investing groups more lee- 
way to put other people’s money into 
common stocks. 

Nowadays, companies with pension 
and _ profit-sharing funds for employes 
are said to be putting a smaller portion 
with insurance companies and a larger 
part with banks and trust managers who 
can and do buy more stocks. 

Some pension funds have fewer shares 
than they wish. A leading electrical- 
equipment company allows 15 per cent 
of its pension money to be put into com- 
mon stocks; only about 5 per cent is in- 
vested in them now. The reason: Prices 
are considered a trifle high. 

An investment consultant tells of a 
pension fund that had 50 millions to 
spend on common stocks but bought only 
5 millions’ worth. “Quite a few pension 
funds have never been able to fulfill their 
objective of the percentage they want 
invested in stocks. This puts a floor under 
the market,” this man believes. 

A drop in prices will put more stocks 
in buying range of these funds. That’s 
only one reason why many professional 
traders feel the market is solidly based. 

Prices aren’‘t high, they also contend, 
when compared with earnings. Back in 
1929 and 1937, before prices crashed, 
investors were paying, for “blue chips,” 
almost 20 times their annual earnings. 
Today, they're paying about 11 times. 

Also, there is no evidence that prices 
have been bid up by a flock of small, 
uninformed buyers, operating on_ tips 
or hunches. The latest official survey of 
consumers indicates less popular inter- 
est in stocks this year than last. 

Thus, investors who are pushing prices 
up seem to be, mainly, institutions, pro- 
fessional traders and the relatively small 
group of individuals who have been in 
the market all along. A security salesman 
declares: “My regular customers are 
doing the buying, not new customers.” 

To be sure, these new trends in in- 
vestment are no guarantee against a drop 
in the market. Investors today believe 
that the business dip will be small, end 
quickly, and have little effect on divi- 
dends or long-term prospects. 

With this confidence, they are willing 
to pay, in some cases, a premium for 
growth that may or may not develop. A 
list of 50 stocks most favored by 175 
investment trusts and companies is dot- 
ted with shares that, if bought today, 
yield far less than bonds. 

Meanwhile, strength keeps flowing into 
the market from the growing pension 
funds and other savings. The demand is 
pushing up the favored stocks and draw- 
ing others along on a rising tide. 








AT LAST, 
AN AMERICAN BEER WITH A 
TRUE CONTINENTAL CHARACTER 





Peter Hands, 
owe. ie wy 


PETER HAND BREWERY CO., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
BREWERS OF MEISTER BRAU AND PETER HAND’S RESERVE 


©1954 P.H.B. co. 














NEW luincy 


PROTECTS BEARINGS 
_ CUTS MAINTENANCE 


When the oil level runs low, 
safe-Q-lube unloads the compressor. 
Lack of air signals the operator. 
Safe-Q-lube also operates Quincy 
Patented Loadless Starting which 
protects motor and drive from start- 
ing overload. And safe-Q-lube does it 
with 62% fewer parts for lower 
maintenance longer life. 





There are two new Quincy Models 

for a complete line of 21 in 

sizes from 1 to 90 CFM. 
Write Dept. 
Ls-23 for 
full details. 


| QUINCY 


COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: New York 
|  Philadeiphia « Atlanta 
|  Betreit » Chicago » St. 
Louis ¢ Daiias » San 
Francisce 





Makers of the World's Finest Air Compressors © 
& ie 
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‘Move Materials — Transmit Power 





10,000 Ib. “‘Stevedore Special” 
handles steel on the Belgian 
Line pier 


More work, 
Less 
Maintenance 
with Clark’s 
HY DRATORK 
DRIVE 

Lift Truck 


Among the users of Clark’s Hydratork Drive lift trucks is Frank Russo, 
Chief Mechanic for the Belgian Line. Mr. Russo states: ““The HY DRATORK 
DRIVE is the only truck I’ve ever seen with guts enough to put a 10,000 lb. 
load on the dock without dunnage underneath, and pull out from under it.” 





Mechanic's-eye view of the 
Hydratork Drive and torque 
converter 


Thoroughly tested in the field and in Clark’s own automotive laboratories 
before it was placed on the market, the Hydratork Drive proved that it 
produces more work at less cost than conventional machines. This is a 
logical result of Clark’s experience in the fundamental field of transmission 
engineering. For a copy of an informative booklet on the Hydratork 
Drive, write to 

Clark Equipment Company, Buchanan 124, Michigan. 


CLARK 


To Move Materials..to Transmit Power..use — 


EQUIPMENT 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





SUPREME COURT. You can find out 

from the Supreme Court about the 
new rules of procedure that will appl) 
for the Court, beginning July 1. The new 
rules simplify the procedures and _ bring 
them up to date. 


NICKEL. You can look for the Gov- 

ernment to take a firm stand against 
persons who make improper use of 
ratings and allotment symbols to obtain 
nickel. The Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration discloses that  in- 
vestigation is being made into cases 
where illegal procurement is suspected. 


* * * 


FARM WORKERS. You can, in pay- 

ing a pension to a retired agricul- 
tural worker, give him the entire amount 
due without deducting taxes. The In- 
ternal Revenue Service rules that such a 
pension is exempt from tax withholding. 


* * * 


WHEAT LOANS. You can, as a 
farmer having a price-support loan 
on 1952 wheat stored on your farm, get 
an extension of the loan till April 30, 
1955. States in which these “reseal” loans 
are available are Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska and Wyoming. 


* * * 


SHIPS. You can make a bid to buy 

35 new cargo vessels being offered 
for sale by the Maritime Administration. 
Prices of the ships will vary according to 
whether purchasers plan to use them as 
cargo or cargo-passenger Ships. 


* * * 


TITANIUM. You can, as operator of 

a civilian laboratory, probably get a 
limited amount of titanium for experimen- 
tal uses. The Business and Defense Serv- 
ices AcCministration draws up the first 
draft of an order to channel to civilians 
a small amount of this metal, which has 
been under virtual monopoly control of 
the Defense Department. 


* * * 
STRIKE VIOLENCE. You cannot ex- 
pect the National Labor Relations 


Board to set aside the results of an elec- 
tion in your plant just because of strike 
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violence several weeks before the voting. 
The Board holds that strike disorders 
and threats of violence that occurred 
nearly two weeks before a collective- 
bargaining election were too remote to 
affect a free choice by the voters. 


* * * 


GIFT TAX. You cannot, in figuring 

the value of stock for gift tax pur- 
poses, fail to use the date on which the 
securities were transferred on the cor- 
poration’s books, The Internal Revenue 
Service says that the gift tax value of 
stock is determined at the time of the 
company’s transfer on its books, rather 
than when the donor turns the stock 
over to an agent to deliver to the re- 
cipient of the gift. 


* * * 


INCOME TAX. You cannot, as a 

cash-basis taxpayer, fail to pay a 
tax on your capital gain, from property 
condemned by the Government, in the 
year that you receive payment for the 
property. By refusing to review a lower- 
court decision, the Supreme Court lets 
stand a ruling that such gain is taxable 
in the vear the money is received by the 
taxpayer, rather than in the year that the 
Government actually took over the 
property. 


* * * 


TREASURY RECORDS. You cannot 

be sure of continuing to receive free 
service from the Treasury in the copy- 
ing, certifying and searching of records 
by the Bureau of Accounts. The Treasury 
announces that it is considering charging 
for these services. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING. You 

cannot expect the Labor Board to 
relax its rule of allowing a union to act 
as bargaining representative for one year 
after its certification. In an administra- 
tive decision, the Board holds to its one- 
year certification rule even in a case 
where the union is repudiated by a 
majority of the workers in its bargain- 
ing unit. 


* % 


PROFIT-SHARING PLAN. You can- 

not safely offer your employes a 
profit-sharing plan just after they hold a 
meeting to consider organizing a union. 
A court of appeals finds that such a 
proposal by an employer interfered with 
the Taft-Hartley rights of his employes. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
Worty Report, on written request, will 
refer interested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 
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EVERY PLANT LOCATION SHOULD HAVE ALL ] ror EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Interested in 


LOW-COST 
EXPANSION? 


Your business can 
have ample space, 
better production layout, 
and healthy growth, 
unhampered by the 
congestions and restrictions 
of metropolitan areas! West 
Penn Electric’s service area, 
without one really large city, is 
more than three times the size of 
the State of New Jersey. Here in 
adjoining parts of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Ohio you will find the relaxed, friendly 
atmosphere so necessary for efficient 

business operations. Sites here are large 

enough to permit the single-story * 
structures, parking space, truck loading 

area, and rail sidings that fit into your 

future growth—and all at low cost. 

Now is the time to look into the 

profit-making advantages of an area in 

the center of industrial America 

where there’s room to grow. 


. Major Markets 
. ROOM TO GROW 
Good Workers 


Natural Resources 


. Materials 


. Shipping Facilities 


NA YwAYN > 


. Electric Power 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER "7 Good Gudsiness Reasons” 
describing advantages enjoyed by business and industry in the West 
Penn Electric service area. Let us rec d « ities and plant 
sites to meet your specifications, in confidence if you wish. 





Write or phone: 
Area Development Department - The West Penn Electric Company 


Poms 
Room 907, 50 Broad Street - New York 4, N. Y. : z ra 
Wiitehall 4-3740 Ge ffe, ES 
S fj > 














West Penn Electric System 


Monongohela Power Company The Potomac Edison Company West Penn Power Company 
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_— planes on these pages show how America has led the 
world since World War I in the step-by-step development 
of bombers and other aircraft. Today, modern U. S. military i 
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1. From 1903 to 1914 fewer than 50 U. S. military airplanes 
were built. Fortunately, both the Army and Navy had units experi- 
menting with airplanes as military vehicles. The first bomb was 
dropped by hand in 1911 from an early Wright pusher (above). 











2. America still had few airplanes, no real bombers, when she 
entered World War I. Then a huge production effort was belatedly or- 
ganized. Engines, trainers and a few combat planes were built. Our 
first big bomber, the Martin MB, came in 1918, too late for war duty. 








3. Neglect of military aviation after the war was of growing con- 
cernin the mid-1920s. Then Congress approved America’s first sustained 
aviation program. Among the new planes developed was the Keystone 
B-3A bomber (above). It helped put muscle on our military skeleton. 


4. As air science advanced in the 1930s, external struts, wires and 
fabric slowly gave way to all-metal construction, while air-cooled 
engine and propeller improvements speeded over-all air developments. 
One of the best new bombers was the Douglas B-18A of 1937-1940. 
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5. Ganestitead B-24s (above), Boeing B-17s and finally, the atomic 
bomb-carrying B-29s were major weapons of World War II. Even 
with the industry’s backlog of big-plane experience, these planes 
still required years of research and development before production. 


6. Post-war giant and current mainstay of long-range U.S. air-strik- 
ing power is Convair’s B-36 global bomber. Initial work to design this 
mighty airplane—the ultimate development of piston-engined bombers 
— began as early as 1941. Only jet bombers exceed its speed and altitude. 


aircraft are the world’s best—but it takes from 4 to 7 years ‘ 





to design and build them. To keep them best, there must 
be uninterrupted, year-in-year-out development and produc- 
tion. Only such a sustained program can make and keep 
American Air Power an effective instrument for peace. 
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7. Newest long-range U. S. A. F. bomber is Boeing’s B-52, a 150-ton giant of unrivaled performance. Engines are Pratt & Whitney Aircraft ]-57s. 


Can U.S. Air Power Prevent a War? 


The answer lies in how consistently America pursues 





a sound peacetime Air Power policy 


— the Martin Bomber of 1918 to 
the Boeing Stratofortress of 1954, 
American Air Power has become so im- 
portant that its strength or weakness can 
mean the difference between winning, 
losing or preventing another world war. 


To succeed in preventing war, our Air 
Power must be strong enough to dis- 
courage aggression before it starts. This 
means aircraft that are ready for instant 
retaliation against any aggressor—air- 
craft second to none in performance and 
strong enough in numbers to do the job. 


It took years to develop, step-by-step, 


the airplanes on which modern Air Power 
is based. And in today’s highly-technical 
age, it takes even longer to design and 
build aircraft of the future. 


Under these circumstances, consistency 
of effort—both in development and pro- 
duction—is essential. With the U. S. 
exposed to possible atomic bombard- 
ment, the need for this effort is more 
urgent than ever. 


That is why the Air Force, the Navy 
and the Army must have the support of 
every citizen for a realistic, continuous 
Air Power program. Only through such 


a program can America meet, and even 
forestall, emergencies—and at the same 
time avoid the costly waste of stop-and- 
go aircraft production programs. 
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| UNITED AIRCRAFT 
CORPORATION 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Pratt & Whitney jet and piston engines, Hamilton 
Standard propellers and aircraft eq 
ment, Chance Vought aircraft and 
missiles, and Sikorsky helicopters. In 


Canadian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
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Engineers: We need additional experienced en- 
gineers. If you are not in defense work, write our 
Personnel Dept., stating complete qualifications. 








® Putting ideas to work through Power Equipment engineering 





Mo" day sod bugting and soil preparation 
in gardening fOr pleasure or profit, is no 
longer a muscle-tighg, back-breaking chore. By 
loosening and agrating packed soil, by cutting 
and mulchingMWeeds, Bolens M-E Rotary Tilling 
Equipme 
better 








puts a new twist into faster, easier, 
rdening. These powerful earth working 
tgefs do the complete job of preparing the soil in 
‘one operation.... An example of how FMC 
puts ideas to work through the power gardening 
equipment of its Bolens Products Division. 


me FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL 





A new concept in mechanical soil condi- 
tioning and gardening—M-E Rotary 
Tillers built in a variety of models from 
2'2 to 6 HP, are available at leading 
power gardening equipment dealers, 
everywhere. 


CORPORATION 
cease Mort EES EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


AND CHEMICAL 
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DIVISIONS: Bolens Products »« Canning Machinery « Florida « John Bean + Mechanical Foundries » Niagara Chemical « Ohio-Apex + Packing Equipment + Peerless Pump 
Westvaco Chlor-Alkali « Westvaco Mineral Products (formerly Westvaco Chemical) + Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co. « « SUBSIDIARIES: Mowamatic Corp. +» Propulsion 
Engine Corp. + Simplex Packaging Machinery « Sonith Industries + Stokes & Smith Co. »« Oakes Mfg. Co. » Kingsbury & Davis Mach. Co. + Milwaukee Equip. Mfg. Co. 
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NEW U.S. PLAN 
FOR TRADE WITH REDS 


A mojor shift in U. S. policy toward Russia 
is under way. That's behind new trade deals. 

Decision is made to relax East-West barriers, 
to offer Moscow a long shopping list of the 
Western world’s products. Tractors, machine 
tools, similar wares are involved. Old idea 
of isolating the Communist world is dropped. 


Following are excerpts from the official transcript of the 
hearing by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on April 
9, 1954, at which FOA Director Stassen answered questions 
of Committee members: 


Senator Alexander Wiley (Rep.), of Wisconsin, chairman of 
the Committee: Last year the Soviet Government exported 
more than 200 million dollars’ worth of gold to pay for 
imports. Does this indicate the Soviet Union does not have 
goods which can be shipped abroad? 

Mr. Stassen: I believe— 

Senator Wiley: How do you interpret that shipment? 

Mr. Stassen: I interpret it, first of all, as an indication of 
economic weakness inside the Soviet Union; secondly, as 
some change in Soviet policy. 

It is clear that if they could balance their trade without 
utilizing their gold, they would do so this past year. But, I 
think, partly as a result of our East-West trade controls, and 
our total economic policy, they were, in effect, forced to ex- 
port more gold than they ever had before in a single year 
in order to balance their payments. 

The change of policy, I think, is indicated in that it is 
quite well known that Marshal Stalin would refuse to part 
with gold, as there were instances in which there was starva- 
tion inside the Soviet Union, in order to export something 
that the people inside needed, but to export it in order to 
balance a payment and not to part with the gold. So I think 
there is an indication that this new administration in the 
Soviet Union will export gold rather than taking further 
consumer goods away from their own people, with the unrest 
and the resistance that has developed on their part. 

How much more gold they will export in order to try to 
expand their imports, we will have to observe as 1954 unfolds. 
But it is a very significant fact in the world economic picture, 
and that gold which they exported has, in turn, strengthened 
the currencies of the free world because, as we know, gold is 
an important backing for free-world currencies; so that by the 
policies of this past year, making it necessary for the Soviet 
to export gold, we have strengthened the currencies of the 
free world, and decreased the need for U.S. economic aid. 

Senator Wiley: Have you any exhibit at all showing the 
actual import into Russia of strategic materiais, the over-all? 

Mr. Stassen: Well, it is negligible. We do not have a chart 
of it. 

Most of the items were in those items in which contracts 
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What's the point? Is this a chance for Mos- 
cow to build up its war machine? Or will 
freer trade bring peace? Here is what the Eisen- 
hower Administration expects to happen, as 
officially presented to the United States Senate 
by Harold E. Stassen, head of this country’s 
Foreign Operations Administration. 


were made prior to the institution of these controls three years 
ago, and where the countries have insisted that they should 
carry through their contracts and commitments, such as you 
would— You remember the Danish tanker cases, the two 
Danish tankers; one was delivered a year and a half ago, and 
one about seven months ago. 

Tankers we consider strategic, highly strategic. Of course, 
we know two tankers will not change the world balance of 
tankers, but we do not want tankers shipped. 

But the Soviet in that instance received those two tankers 
as an exception under our Control Act because the commit- 
ment was made before. 

The total, as we see it, the total amount of strategic 
goods that got through to the Iron Curtain in one way or an- 
other, was not more than 15 or 20 million dollars’, in the 
past two years, worth of goods. 

Senator Wiley: Outside of the tankers, where did that 
come from? 

Mr. Stassen: Where did they come from? From Denmark, 
those two tankers. 

Senator Wiley: I say, outside of the two tankers, where did 
the other strategic materials come from? 

Mr. Stassen: Some of it has gotten through transshipment 
from a free port. The way they work that in essence is to 
ship through smugglers, directing it to someone who is in a 
free country, but to be transshipped through a free port, and 
then, as it arrives in that free port, they change the destina- 
tion to someone over in Poland or someone in some other East 
European port, and if it is strategic goods, and we are not able 
to catch the shipment and control it, some slips through in 
that way. Some of it slips through in the center of Europe; but 
we feel that that smuggling has been brought down to a 
minimum, with very good co-operation, and there have been 
prosecutions in a number of countries. 

There is a prosecution pending in Britain at the present 
time, and as we have tightened up these administrative 
penalties, we feel we have narrowed the slippage. But under 
the new controls that we are talking about, we are asking all 
countries to put in a control over the transshipment of strategic 
goods, that it will be more difficult to get this kind of a slipping 
through the Iron Curtain. 

Senator Wiley: What about strategic trade between Japan 
and Communist China, have you got—strategic materials— 
have you got any evidence on that score? 

Mr. Stassen: Japan is not trading strategic goods with 
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Communist China. Japan is respecting the strategic controls 
that the United States is following in that regard. 

Senator Wiley: Do you think there is any likelihood, in 
your opinion, that pressure will develop in Japan for sub- 
stantial exchange of goods with Communist China? 

Mr. Stassen: Japan has a trade problem of large magnitude. 
Her prewar trade was, in large measure, with Communist 
China, so it is our policy to assist them in developing trade in 
Southeast Asia and South Asia, and other parts of the world, 
and not to develop their trade in the direction of Communist 
China. 

We find a large measure of understanding of this in Japan, 
with a further realization that if the trade pattern is developed 
with the Soviet area, then the Soviet area has the opportunity 
in future years in economic warfare to suddenly cut off that 
trade, and that is a heavy impact on a free country. 

Just as in the case of Austria, their previous trade was in 
very large measure—do you have that country chart?—here it 
shows a third of Austria’s trade, prewar, was with the Soviet 
area. Now, if the country has that large a volume of trade with 
the Soviet area, it means a decision in the Kremlin could have 
a tremendous impact on their economic picture over almost 
any week end, because we know they could turn on and off 
these controls, under their totalitarian system. 

Now, not without difficulty, and with the assistance of 
American aid, they have revised their trade pattern, and now 
only depend on 11 per cent of nonstrategic trade with the 
Soviet area, and they could stand any economic pressure that 
could be developed on that 11 per cent, so somewhat the 
same situation applies in Japan. 

If Japan can develop a sound and extensive trade relation- 
ship with South Asia, Southeast Asia and the Far East, and in 
other areas of the world, and no longer depend, as it did before 
the war, on those areas which have now fallen under Soviet 
domination, then Japan can have much more confidence in 
its economic future and be a much more successful member 
of the free-world family of nations. 

Senator Wiley: Governor, we know of the serious situation 
existing in Indo-China. We certainly know that China itself is 
in no position whatever to furnish all that matériel that is going 
into the Communist forces that are combating the French in 
Indo-China. That means the Kremlin is furnishing it. 

Now, can you give us any idea of where all this vast amount 
of raw material comes from? Is it coming in from Siberia or 
Russia, or is any of it shipped in from some of the satellite 
states or what-not? . . 

Mr. Stassen: The raw materials come from inside the total 
Soviet area, that is, that vast land complex of the Soviet area 
has within it just about every mineral and material that there 
is, and to bring it out of the earth they maintain huge con- 
centration camps of slave labor under extreme conditions 
to bring the minerals and metals, materials out of the earth. 
On the manufacture of them, the Intelligence reports indicate 
that the items that are being used in Indo-China are manu- 
factured in Communist China, in the U.S.S.R., and in the 
Skoda works in Czechoslovakia. 

Senator Wiley: Senator Smith? 

Senator H. Alexander Smith (Rep.), of New Jersey: Gov- 
ernor Stassen, I have before me a release from the British In- 
formation Services of April 7, 1954, and it is reporting on the 
agreement arrived at in London, where you were present. 

Quoting Mr. Peter Thorneycroft in the House of Commons 
on March 30, Mr. Thorneycroft made this statement: 

“We found ourselves in full agreement that, while controls 
must be maintained on exports of goods which would add 
directly and significantly to the Soviet bloc’s military capabili- 
ties, especially, of course, in unconventional weapons, we 
should seek a substantial relaxation of the controls on other 
goods and an expansion of civilian trade.” 
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Now, was that the agreement? Have we entered into an 
agreement that that will be done now? 

Mr. Stassen: That is correct. You will find another sentence 
in that release—at least it was in Mr. Thorneycroft’s state- 
ment—that the process should be done on a basis compatible 
with the security objectives of the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Do you find those words in there? 

Senator Smith: It says, “I would emphasize that such a 
relaxation is fully compatible with security requirements.” Do 
you mean that? 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. In other words, the agreement 
on that guide line was one of the important points that we 
obtained in our London conferences. But this whole process, 
of the technicians’ now looking at the lists and deciding 
whether an item stays on the list or should come off 
the list, must be compatible with our security objectives 
and in line with the Battle Act of the United States. 
In other words, the executive branch, in this matter in 
the new trade policy, does not envision any amendment 





—United Press 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 
“‘We are penetrating the Iron Curtain. . .“ 


of the Battle Act. We intend to carry on within the 
Battle Act within this Government. 

Senator Smith: But it does contemplate, as I understand it, 
the definition of strategic materials in the Battle Act? 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Smith: You are not going to narrow that— 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Smith (continuing):—apparently? 

Mr. Stassen: The kind of thing it will bring up, Senator, is, 
we will say, tractors. We have been holding pretty tight con- 
trol on tractors. 

Well, now, we feel that in a narrowed list, having in mind 
that the predominant use of tractors of general design is in 
a civilian economy, there will be a relaxation of the control 
over trade in tractors, but there will be no relaxation on the 
tractors that are designed for military uses; those will be held 
under control. 

Senator Smith: Here is another area that was brought in 
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this same cross-examination of Mr. Thorneycroft. One of the 
members of the House raised this question. He says: 

“Since his own statement”—referring to Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
statement—“might very well mean anything or nothing, would 
the right honorable gentleman tell us, as a test case, whether 
he thinks that within the agreement we reached with Mr. 
Stassen it will be possible substantially to relax the control 
on the shipment of machine tools? That would be a fair test 
of what this statement means.” 

Mr. Thorneycroft answered: 

“I thought I had made that perfectly clear in the statement. 
We have reached with our friends in America and France 
complete agreement on the objective to which we should get, 
namely a substantial narrowing of the area of control con- 
sistent with our security requirements.” 

Then you would go into the area of and into such matters 
as machine tools? 

Mr. Stassen: That is right, of the simpler types, but we 
will not relax on those machine tools that are of primary war- 
potential type. For example, we will not relax on the heavy 
presses and forges that are used in building modern aircraft 
or modern armament. 

Senator Smith: That raises a question in my mind, to fol- 
low up on that: If we relax on that and let them import those 
things, that relieves them from directing their economy to the 
production of those things, and they can go into more strategic 
weapons themselves; in other words, it relieves them to the 
extent that they do strengthen their war potential, it seems 
to me. Is that true or not? 

Mr. Stassen: I think not, Senator, because of this: What- 
ever is shipped in, it is agreed that the free world insists on 
getting something out. So their economy has to send out 
something that the free world wants, has to mine that or 
produce that and ship it out in order to get something back 
in, and, consequently, with the qualification on gold that I 
mentioned earlier that has a significance in this picture, that 
the net advantage, if the free world are able traders, which I 
believe they are, will be with the free world. 

I put it this way, Senator: We are in this new policy seeking 
to open up the Iron Curtain to what might be called the free 
world’s merchants of a better life. The salesmen, as we know, 
within our free nations, have a great deal to do with turning 
our people’s attention to consumer goods and, you might call 
it, the enjoyment of life. 

Now, if the Soviet area, already showing tendencies in 
that direction, will turn in that direction, then we feel it will 
brighten the long-term prospects of peace. You could take 
the other basis and say that even one pound of butter going 
across the Iron Curtain somewhat increases their war poten- 
tial. You can theoretically— 

Senator Smith: That is the extreme of the other side. I am 
just trying to see where you are moving. 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Smith: Then I infer from the statement you just 
made that you think it is sort of a missionary enterprise by 
showing them the ways of peace and exchange of trade 
which would be more desirable for them to adopt than to go 
on with this building of war machines; is that the idea? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes; it is a combination. It is the total analy- 
sis of the picture that leads to the new trade policy. That 
part you have just mentioned is one part of it and, of course, 
the economic strength of the free world is another. 


FREE WORLD‘S THREE AIMS— 


The free world needs to expand its markets because its 
productivity is tremendous, as we know, under systems of 
freedom. We feel that expansion of markets should take 
place in three major ways: 
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SENATOR ALEXANDER WILEY 
War goods for Indo-China: “‘Is it coming in from Siberia?“ 


First, the increase in the wages of the workers in the free na- 
tions so they can have greater consuming power, and that is the 
way a standard of living in the free nations comes forward; 

Secondly, increased investment of the free world in the less 
developed areas of the world because, as you develop the 
Near East and Latin America and Africa, that is a market for 
capital goods, for machinery, for the products of an industrial 
economy, and makes a long-term future in the whole progress 
of the world’s economy, and, 
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Sales to Communists: ‘’. 


. . a sort of missionary enterprise?“ 
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Third, an expansion in peaceful goods with the Soviet area 
in exchange for products that are needed. 

Now, those are the three ways in which the free world’s 
economy should move if you are to have a successful eco- 
nomic picture in the free nations. 

Senator Smith: Well, that seems to me to be a real change 
in our whole approach to this question of East-West trade, 
does it not? 

Mr. Stassen: That is correct. 

Senator Smith: Very substantial. Your charts indicate the 
way it has been cut down in the last few years indicates a 
substantial change. 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Smith: You said a minute ago that not to exceed 10 
to 15 million dollars of strategic goods have gotten into the 
Soviet bloc. I have just been checking up on some of the 
things that have gotten in there, and I assume you did not 
include China, Communist China, then because we have the 
figures of Ceylon alone sent 26 million dollars’ worth of 
rubber into China, and everybody admits rubber is a stra- 
tegic article. 

Mr. Stassen: You understand that Ceylon has never joined 
in the free-world program; in other words, Ceylon has traded 
with the Soviet area— 

Senator Smith: I understand. 

Mr. Stassen (continuing):—and ignored the free world’s 
trade controls; and we have given no aid to Ceylon, and we 
have constantly endeavored to persuade them to join the 
free world’s approach . . . 

Now, they do, of course, trade in strategic goods with 
their own satellite-area countries, and they have, in fact, re- 
quired Finland, under the indemnities, to ship strategic 
goods in to them in a certain volume, so my figure of 
15 to 20 million was as to the free-world countries that are 
co-operating. 


RUSSIA’S “COLONIES” — 


Senator Smith: That, just as you mentioned, reminds me 
of a thought that came to me the other day: When you speak 
of the satellite areas, can’t we begin pretty nearly to speak 
of the colonial areas of Russia in the way these satellite 
countries are related to Russia? They speak about colonial- 
ism in the Far East. Are they not the greatest example in 
the world of colonial power in exploiting the colonies they 
have behind the Iron Curtain? 

Mr. Stassen: It is a new and more ruthless and more op- 
pressive brand of colonialism than the world has ever seen. 

Senator Smith: . . . Since it is clear from your own re- 
ports on the Battle Act that strategic items disappearing be- 
hind the Iron Curtain in Poland or Rumania, for example, fre- 
quently end up in Communist China, is there any reason 
why trade in certain items should be permitted with Russia 
and its European satellites and prohibited with Communist 
China? What difference does it make? They get to China 
anyway. As you said earlier we are cutting off China so far as 
we are concerned, and Japan is joining with us. 

Does the Battle Act permit an item to be on the so-called 
Category B list, which is the strategic list, with reference to 
one country and not with reference to shipment to another 
country? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes. You correctly point out what might, on 
the one hand, be called a certain inconsistency in the control 
approach. It is not possible to make the whole thing one 
logical package. 

It is, nevertheless, true that they have difficulty in trans- 
porting an item from Eastern Europe over into Communist 
China. The Trans-Siberian Railway does not have a very 
great capacity for the movement of goods, and there is quite 
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a demand on inside the Soviet economy, so that while it 
is not entirely logical, there is some reason to maintain a 
tight embargo on goods going into Communist China and 
North Korea, even though you have not been able to con- 
trol all of those same goods on countries like Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, countries of that kind. 

Senator Smith: Why would it not be proper for us to say 
then to Russia in connection with this whole thing, “That if 
you naturally want a build-up of this East-West trade—it is 
good for you and, let us assume, it is good for us also—we 
can exchange trade, but we feel if we are going to enter into 
that with you to give you the benefit of that and urge 
other nations to trade with you, that you should be better 
boys than you are in areas like the Far East, where you 
are supporting and backing up and pushing this Indo- 
China business.” Why would it not be reasonable to 
take that position if we are relaxing now on our East- 
West trade position? 

Mr. Stassen: Well, there are many more reasons than that 
why the Soviet should follow its obligations under the United 
Nations Charter. 

Senator Smith: I just take that as an example. 

Mr. Stassen: I think that your observation is correct. 

2 cd ° 

Senator Smith: I may be wrong, but I have sort of a feel- 
ing within me that we are yielding an awful lot in this change 
of policy. Maybe I am wrong about that, maybe you feel we 
are gaining as much as we are yielding, but I have some- 
where in the back of my mind the feeling that we are giving 
away an awful lot in going along with the building up of 
trade with Russia, which would strengthen her economy and 
which would strengthen the economy of what I call her colo- 
nies, and the hostile world to us, and we are not quite yet 
visualizing what we ought to get back from that. 

Mr. Stassen: Well, let me say I appreciate your viewpoint. 
Let me say that I feel that our new policy will build 
on the strength of the past and will be a net advantage 
to the free world. It is on the analysis that we face a long- 
term struggle with the Soviet area and not an early or in- 
evitable world war. 

If you take that premise to begin with, which I think is the 
sound premise, then I feel that our evolving policy in this 
new approach will be of net advantage to the free world. 

I would also say though that this is an area in which you 
must continuously review and analyze every list; no one can 
be dogmatic as to what is right. 

Senator Smith: I agree with you on that. But this troubles 
me, too, Governor: In proceeding with the President's pro- 
gram, on the one hand, we want to build our military secur- 
ity, and we have enormous budgets, and so on, but we keep 
on saying constantly that unless we have our economy built 
‘up at home we cannot maintain this posture of strength. 

Now, why is that not true also of the Russian situation, 
and why do we give Russia that build-up of economic strength 
in order to support her military strength? Why should we, if 
we think today she really is suffering, as I think she is—and 
I think what you said about the gold indicates there is some 
trouble there at home—why should we not put the pressure 
on to increase that intensity of the struggle at home in order 
to have her see the rightness of the way we are advocating 
in the whole international picture? 


“PEACE” GOODS AS LURE— 


Mr. Stassen: There is this difference, Senator: In a totali- 
tarian system, such as the Soviet operates, they, with complete 
firmness and even ruthlessness, establish the priorities of the 
military requirements, so that you can contemplate that 
within the limits of the available tools and things that they 
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have they will put, if they are so minded, the complete priority 
to the military side and let the consumer side suffer. 

They, of course, have the capacity, with their whole secret- 
police system, to maintain their domination over the people 
even though the people are restive and resistant. 

On the other hand, if the whole peoples are to be turned 
toward a prospect of world peace, then it does require a 
turning of their economy and their political emphasis towards 
civilian goods, peaceful pursuits and trade in nonstrategic 
goods. 

Now, no one can say whether that turn can, in fact, take 
place over the next decade. But clearly we should not ap- 
proach it from the standpoint of an inevitable world war. 

Clearly also we should explore and seek to move into every 
possible avenue that might increase the chances of turning 
the world toward peace rather than a third world war. 

So that what we are saying is that the new policy, Senator, 
will not, in fact, add to the war potential of the Soviet Union 
in any significant way; that it will be a net advantage to the 
Western world, and it does carry with it some hope of 
evolving the Soviet area in the directions of peace. 

Senator Smith: I am very much interested in your pres- 
entation of this. I think it is terribly important for us 
all.to think about it, and I am very grateful to you for 
bringing it to us. 

& * 2 

Senator Bourke B. Hickenlooper (Rep.), of Iowa: It is quite 
well assumed, I think, that the Kremlin started out with the 
idea of putting an economic squeeze on Western Europe, 
with the idea of breaking down their economy and enlarging 
the Kremlin’s sphere of influence. 

That has not apparently worked to their satisfaction; 1 
mean it has not worked out the way they had hoped it would. 
The economy in Western Europe is getting better. 

By the same token, reports we get indicate within the 
Iron Curtain their own economy is weakening to the point 
where they are having trouble and difficulty and unrest. 

In view of that, we now propose to open up trade in con- 
sumer goods behind the Iron Curtain, which will probably 
relieve that unrest and that pressure there, and, as Senator 
Smith pointed out a moment ago or raised in his questions, 
probably it would relieve the pressure on the Government so 
that they can devote more time to military adventures or 
military activity. It seems that might be the effect. 

So, aren’t we playing into the hands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to that extent? Are we not aiding them in relieving the 
unrest and the pressure which their own system has brought 
upon them? 


EFFECTS OF A BLOCKADE— 


Mr. Stassen: That is a very good question; Senator, and it 
poses one factor in the fundamental analysis of policy that 
we have been going through. 

Let me first point out that we do not send under this new 
policy goods into the Soviet area without goods coming out 
in exchange, where there is not a net addition to the economy 
in the Soviet area, but we do open up the avenue for shift- 
ing the Soviet economy more in the direction of peaceful 
goods and consumer goods; and it is our judgment that there 
isa better prospect of moving toward long-term world peace 
in that direction than there would be in the alternative 
policy which is also implied in your question. 

In other words, the alternative would be to say, well, any 
consumer goods, any pound of butter, any bolt of cloth, will 
meet some consumer need inside the Soviet area and, there- 
fore, we will lower a trade blockade along the line of the 
Iron Curtain around the world. 

Now, if we did that, two things would happen: 
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One is, I think it is quite clear, you would step up the ten- 
sions in the world and increase the danger of a world war. 

The other is you would increase the economic pressure and 
dislocation on the Western European countries, down on the 
free world, because you cannot lower that trade embargo 
without repercussions on this side, and that then would mean 
either new massive aid from the United States and put a new 
strain on the United States financial picture and economy, or 
it would mean economic unrest in the free nations. 

And we feel that just as we have caused the first Soviet 
policy to fail, we can keep the initiative and maintain the 
relative economic success of the free world in the new policy, 
that the new policy is the logical development from the suc- 
cess of the earlier policy. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Well, assuming that we are in a 
“cold war,” which may be fundamentally about the same as 
a shooting war, it seems to me that the policy in a shooting 
war is to blockade the other fellow’s ports and keep him from 
getting food and keep him from getting the things that will 
keep his people vigorous and contented so they will carry 
on the war effort with much more vigor. 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

If you were to conclude that this cold war was the same as a 
shooting war, then you would not follow the policy that I am 
speaking of. But we do, as a matter of major policy, believe 
that it is possible to move from free-world success in a cold 
war toward peace rather than toward a third “hot” world war. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Well, of course, we all hope that 
can eventually happen. But the Soviet economy produces 
roughly two means of payment, either gold or raw materials. 
They do not produce a surplus of manufactured goods or in- 
dustrial goods; those are the things that they want. So that 
they produce raw materials or gold, both of which are pro- 
duced by slave labor, probably, in the main, behind the Iron 
Curtain. So that in the production of food and consumer 
goods, they probably will have to devote a large part of the 
efforts of their people who are not in the slave-labor camps 
to the production of those things unless they can get them 
from outside. And if they can get them from outside and pay 
for them with the products of slave labor, then it might be 
argued that they could have more time for their ordinary 
citizens to devote to the factories that make munitions of 
war. I say that can be argued. 

Mr. Stassen: Senator, if you would follow that through 
though you would get into this situation: You would then say 
to the Soviet area that “even though we in the free world have 
ample food and textiles and other peaceful goods available, 
even though you are willing to send to the free world raw 
materials and other products and gold to pay tor them, we 
will not exchange them with you.” 

If you did that, then I believe that you would hand to the 
Soviet rulers one of the most powerful cold-war weapons 
with their own people that could be imaginable. 

One of the things that brightens the prospect of peace is 
that the peoples inside the Soviet area are still friendly to 
the free world basically, and we feel that we must not only 
continue that friendship but, in fact, deepen it in spite of the 
Kremlin leaders, and so if you put the free world in a position 
that you were refusing to help improve the life of the workers 
inside the Soviet Union, I think you would hand a big ace 
in this cold-war struggle you referred to, to the Kremlin 
leaders. And the other part of it is that if you show that 
they can obtain products by turning towards peaceful 
goods, it makes it impossible for the Soviet leaders to say 
on their part that a third world war is inevitable because 
of designs of the capitalist countries, which tends to be a 
part of their line. 

Senator Hickenlooper: They would say it anyway, I 
suppose. 
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Mr. Stassen: They cannot make it stick, you see. 

Senator Hickenlooper: They can control the press. 

Mr. Stassen: You remember, Senator, the East German re- 
sistance and the riots; and in the wake of that, President 
Eisenhower offered to send food. The Kremlin turned it down. 

We, nevertheless, made family food available in West Ber- 
lin, and in the successive months last summer 5.6 million 
family packages of food were handed out in West Berlin, 
United States food, to the workers of East Germany and 
East Berlin. 

Now, I think it has been clear, quite generally agreed on 
by impartial observers, that that whole operation was one of 
the most successful things, from the standpoint of decreasing 
the allegiance of the East German people toward the Soviet 
area, on the one hand, and of building a background of 
friendship toward the United States, and it had world-wide 
repercussions. 

Senator Hickenlooper: I think I would agree with you thor- 
oughly on the tremendous success and the operation of that 
idea. I happened to be in Berlin, and went to two or three of 
those stations, and I saw the people coming in in streams, 
getting the food, from the entire area of East Germany, and 
I was very much impressed by it. 

But there is a difference, because the word can get to the 
people of East Germany, it could get through by means of the 
radio in Austria, by means of the radio in Berlin and other 
media. 

In Russia, behind the Iron Curtain, where they control the 
press and they control the reception of information, I have 
not the faintest hope that if we gave them 5 billion dollars’ 
worth of food in Russia or consumer goods that the United 
States or the free world is willing to trade, if their willing- 
ness to trade would ever be given credit for it. There is a 
difference between what the Russian people know about what 
goes on outside and what the East Germans know, because 
the media of information is just not available to you. And 
certainly we know that every day the Russian press is con- 
demning the outside world, and they would continue, in my 
judgment, to condemn them and keep the information away 
from the Russian people. 

I have no doubt that we could have made much greater 
success over there behind the Iron Curtain in recent years 
if we could have penetrated the Curtain with information to 
the people themselves. And from whatever information I 
can get, I agree with you that probably there is a basically 
friendly feeling on the part of the Russian people. They 
would like to be friendly with the United States, and they 
would like to be friendly with other peoples in Europe, but 
they do not know, and they have no way of getting actual 
information; that is the thing where, I think, the doubt of the 
success of this plan might arise. 


GETTING NEWS TO RUSSIANS— 


Mr. Stassen: Senator, in the first place, let me emphasize 
we do not in this new program contemplate giving com- 
modities to the Soviet. 

Senator Hickenlooper: I used the term “give’— 

Mr. Stassen: It is an exchange for something that must 
come out from their economy, so that there is not a net addi- 
tion to their internal economy. 

Secondly, we are penetrating the Iron Curtain with in- 
formation. There is a lag in it. It takes time for the people to 
hear of it, but we are currently in various means getting 
information through the Iron Curtain, and we feel confident 
that this new trade-policy information will reach the Soviet 
people, and we intend to see to it that it does reach them. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Again I do not want to be misunder- 
stood in my statement. We are getting some trickle of infor- 
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mation through, but in the volume, as compared to East Ger- 
many, I think it is completely insignificant. 

Mr. Stassen: Also, the very movement of peaceful goods 
will tend to carry with it an increased avenue of contact and 
information; in other words, even at this stage there have been 
more people getting inside the Soviet area and moving around 
a bit more and in contact with more people of the Soviet area 
than had been the case two years ago. 

Senator Hickenlooper: There is one other thing I would 
like to ask your views on. What evidence do you have as to 
whether or not Soviet Russia, that is, the territorial Russia, 
what efforts are they making to strip the satellite countries 
of excess production over and above a bare subsistence, for 
use within Soviet Russia? In other words, are they denuding 
the satellites of their surpluses—their colonies, Senator Smith 
suggests—-are they denuding them of surplus products to be 
taken to Russia to fill a need within the territorial limits of 
Russia itself? 

Mr. Stassen: They are. They have drained a very great 
amount of the production, even of the viability of the Eastern 
European countries, for the advantage of the central Soviet 
economy. 

As a matter of fact, there are two major characterizations 
of the Soviet economy: One is the drain that it has extracted 
from its satellite colonies, and the slave labor that it has 
enlisted from its concentration camps in its mines and in its 
forests, and s6 forth. 

From these two sources they have made some advance in 
the standard of living of a minority of their people in the 
more populated Central Russian area, and it has been at 
the expense of these other people. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Do you have any statistics or infor- 
mation that you could give us as to whether or not agricultural 
production of various kinds, meat and grain, food, have 
substantially declined in either Russia or in its colonial 
surroundings? 

Mr. Stassen: It is quite clear that it is very inadequate, and 
this is also an indication of the unreliability of their own re- 
ports. About a year ago they said they had solved their cereal 
problem, that they had ample cereal production, and they 
gave various index figures. But in the last few months there 
has been disclosed the shortage of cereals, and a new project 
to open up millions of new acres of land in their semiarid 
area, something like parts of our Montana, and to put in 
tractors and to conscript labor from the cities to go out and 
open up these new wheatlands, and this and other indications 
reflect a decreasing relative food supply per capita inside the 
Soviet area. 

Senator Hickenlooper: Does the same thing apply to the 
surrounding countries, such as Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and the Balkan States? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes, in varying degrees, Of course, in many of 
those countries, the peasants are very adept at and very cou- 
rageous in maintaining their own food supplies in spite of the 


cruelty of their Soviet masters. 
= = a 


BUTTER TO RUSSIA?— 


Senator Mike Mansfield (Dem.), of Montana: What is 
your idea about the selling of surplus butter to the Soviet 
Union and its captive countries if, in return, we can get a 
reasonable price? 

Mr. Stassen: I would think that the only way there would 
be a net advantage to the United States is if we received some 
materials that we needed from the Soviet, like manganese or 
chrome or something of that kind, in exchange. 

Senator Mansfield: Then if a reasonable arrangement 
could be worked out by means of which we could get what 
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we considered to be full value, you would give the idea serious 
consideration? 

Mr. Stassen: That is correct. 

co] a ° 

Senator Homer Ferguson (Rep.), of Michigan: Governor, 
what nation or who approached this subject of easing the 
Soviet trade? 

Mr. Stassen: A number of nations, particularly the leading 
countries of Western Europe, and, at the same time, there was 
moving forward a reanalysis of East-West trade within our 
own Administration here in Washington. 

Senator Ferguson: You stated on four or five occasions this 
year that Russia is having its economic difficulties; that is a 
fact, is it not? 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Ferguson: Well, is it not a fact that she is sufter- 
ing severe shortages of consumer goods? 

Mr. Stassen: That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson: Has that shortage increased in the last 
two or three years? 

Mr. Stassen: No, it has not, but the demand of the people 
for more consumer goods has increased. 

Senator Ferguson: Well, the demand tor—the demand otf 
the people behind the Iron Curtain has increased and, there- 
fore, the shortages are greater in the last few vears? 

Mr. Stassen: I would say the shortages are not greater, 
but the— 

Senator Ferguson: What makes a shortage? If there is a de- 
mand and no goods, isn’t that what makes a shortage? 

Mr. Stassen: Well— 

Senator Ferguson: And if you get a greater demand even 
though you have not got the same number of goods, you have 
a greater shortage. 

Mr. Stassen: It depends on whether you are speaking ot 
the shortage in terms of price or in terms of quantity. There 
is not a decrease in quantity of consumer goods inside the 
Soviet area, but there is an increased insistence by their people 
that they want more consumer goods. 

Senator Ferguson: All right. Now, that is what you would 
really call a shortage, and that is what you would call a 
severe shortage when the demand is made for goods and the 
people cannot get it, is that not right? 

Mr. Stassen: That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson: And has not this disturbed the people 
back of the Iron Curtain, particularly in the satellites? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes, it has. 

Senator Ferguson: Is it not true that to relieve that short- 
age Russia has started to ship gold into the free world? 

Mr. Stassen: More gold shipped last year than 
before. 

Senator Ferguson: And was not the purpose of shipping 
the gold to relieve her disturbances behind the Iron Curtain 
as shortages; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Stassen: Yes, to meet its balance of payments out of 
its trade. 

Senator Ferguson: Yes. Now that would indicate that we 
were getting results by cutting off supplies and consumer 
goods to the free world, that we were causing her even to go 
to the point of causing her to ship her gold out; is that not 
a fact? 

Mr. Stassen: That is right. 

Senator Ferguson: In the tace of our getting results, and 
when we are spending millions to tell the people behind the 
lron Curtain facts—and, I think it might be said, to cause some 
disturbance among the people, otherwise there would be no 
need of sending them the facts there—and we find that they 
are in trouble, then we hold a meeting to send them more con- 
sumer goods to relieve the trouble; is that not a fact? 

Mr. Stassen: That is not quite a correct description. 


ever 
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PUSHING FOR PEACE— 


Senator Ferguson: Well, how would you put it? 

Mr. Stassen: I would say we then revise our policy to bring 
it up to date so we get greater results. In other words, an 
economic policy cannot be static; that it is the relative eco- 
nomic strength of the free world and the Soviet area that is of 
great concern and the direction in which they move, whether 
toward a peaceful world and a peaceful economy, or toward a 
war potential. 

Senator Ferguson: All right. 

Mr. Stassen: So what I am saying is that, building on suc- 
cess of our economic policy, we now maintain the cohesion of 
the free nations and their own economic success and stability 
while we endeavor to turn the Soviet economy toward peace- 
ful pursuits. 

Senator Ferguson: But, Governor, is not the thing that is 
going to cause—if we are ever going to cause—the downfall 
of Communism behind the Iron Curtain, that of dissatisfaction 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain in that system of 
slavery? 

Isn't that the hope of the free world? Because we do not 
have in mind aggression, war, military aggression, therefore 
our hope and our aim is that the people will rise in righteous 
wrath behind the lron Curtain under a system of slavery 
where their standard of living is so low that they can no 
longer endure it: isn’t that our hope? 

Mr. Stassen: No; it is that the dissatistaction with their sys- 
tem causes such internal pressures that it moves their system 
in a direction of a peaceful system, and that is the process 
that we hope is now opening up before us. In other words, 
it is not a matter of anticipating a successful armed revolt, 
because the Soviet, as you realize, with their tremendous 
armed might and modern weapons can put down and will put 
down ruthlessly. 

It is more the evolving in a direction of a peaceful system 
that holds the best prospects, and we wish two things in the 
present policy, Senator: One is we feel there is a chance of 
moving them in that direction and, secondly, that the alterna- 
tive is that you would, in effect, say to the Soviet people, 
“Even though we have the goods and you are ready to ship 
goods out to pay for them, we will not ship them,” and that 
would mean that you would develop an unfriendliness on the 
part of the people toward the West, and that would be an 
unsound policy. ‘ 

It would also mean that you add to the economic strain 
in the Western nations and tend to divide them from each 
other, and there is greater danger from the consequences 
of division between free-world countries or from eco- 
nomic difficulty among tree-world countries than you could 
ever gain by a complete blockade approach to trade with 
the Soviet area. 

Senator Ferguson: Governor, I have got to say I cannot 
agree with you. 

Mr. Stassen: | respect your difference of opinion. 

Senator Ferguson: I cannot agree that the peoples of the 
free world are going to break up under stresses and strains 
before the people behind the Iron Curtain break up because 
of stresses and strains. I have more faith in liberty and 
freedom— 

Mr. Stassen: Of course, that is not what I said, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson:—and feeling toward slavery than what 
your answer may indicate to me. I may have gotten the wrong 
impression. 

Mr. Stassen: That is not what I said, Senator. I said that 
for this long-pull situation you must maintain a healthy eco- 
nomic situation in the free world, and a cohesion between the 
free nations; that if you maintain those two things, then 
there is a decreased likelihood of a third world war, and 
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if, at the same time, you maintain a friendliness of the 
peoples inside the Iron Curtain toward the Western world, 
and show them that the road toward a peaceful economy 
is open to them, that that is more likely to evolve a 
peaceful world situation. 


HOW CHINA DIFFERS— 


Senator Ferguson: Well, then, Governor, I think the same 
rule would apply about starting to ship to the Chinese. There 
we had a friendly people, and I just do not see it that way, 
that you can relieve the tensions and allow Russia and the 
Chinese to go ahead with the war potentiality, which is being 
interfered with because of the disturbances of shortages of 
civilian goods—that when we ship goods to those people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain and relieve their wants, that will enable 
Russia to go ahead with her war potentiality. Is that not a 
fact—that that is what we do when we relieve the pressure? 

Mr. Stassen: .No, Senator. 

In the first place, the China situation is different because 
you have the active Indo-China that they are supplying, and 
you have an unresolved truce in Korea, so that puts an added 
factor there that gives rise to not moving in the new policy in 
that area. 

Secondly, let me focus the issue again this way, Senator: 
If it was your statement that we faced an inevitable third 
world war initiated by the Soviet in the next year or two, you 
would not adopt the new policy I described to you today. 

Senator Ferguson: But do you not think— 

Mr. Stassen: You would try to lay down a complete trade 
embargo right around the whole Iron Curtain, and you would 
pay whatever economic price there was in the free nations to 
cover those adjustments and to handle the situation. 

But if, instead, you believe, as we do believe, that a third 
world war is not inevitable, that there is a chance, with the 
right and wise decisions, to move the world toward peace, 
then you open up these avenues on a basis of maintaining a 
net advantage to the West, and on a basis of seeing to it that 
the people in the Soviet area know the basis of your policy, 
and that is what we are engaged in. 

Senator Ferguson: Well, then, do I understand that this 
trade, in your opinion, is going to be had to keep the tree 
world trom cracking up and, therefore, it is more beneficial 
to us to have it than to not have it? You do not mean that? 

Mr. Stassen: Of course not, and that is not what I said, 
Senator. What I did say was that the relative economic 
advantage to the free world would be maintained in the 
process, so that if this policy is successful, Senator, and our 
total economic policy is, we will face—we will see a situation 
where the workers and the peoples of the free world will 
have a steadily rising standard of living, in marked contrast 
to the difficulties in the Soviet area, but constantly opening 
an attraction to move toward that kind of a peaceful economic 
and freer political situation. 


CHOICE: WAR OR PEACE— 


Senator Ferguson: Then you think the time— 

Mr. Stassen: So that what you are really putting to them 
is the alternative: You maintain great military strength in 
the free world, including ourselves, in our predominant 
position; you maintain that military strength with a consistent, 
firm foreign policy, so that it is always clear that if they 
initiated a third world war they will be defeated, and in the 
same time you show that there is an alternative, an alterna- 
tive to move towards peaceful trade, peaceful movements of 
peoples and of peaceful world situation. 

Senator Ferguson: Governor, do you not think there are 
some things that happened in the last month, since you talked 
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to the other nations about this trade, things that have 
happened in Indo-China—have changed the situation now 
so that they indicate clearly the Communist world—that they 
are not going to be swayed by peace talk, that they are not 
going to be swayed by trade with them, that they are 
determined in their effort to conquer the free world, as 
indicated by the battle that is going on now in Indo-China? 
And should we not look at this picture again in the light of- 
atter we consent to a conference, then they start to move 
their troops in Indo-China, and to put the effort that they 
are putting on now, and putting us in the position that they 
are going to fight and destroy all they can in the free world 
until the rains come and the monsoons come, and then they 
are going to go to Geneva and start to talk when they cannot 
fight? Don’t you think that we ought to look at this trade in 
a different light with the people that are doing that today? 

Mr. Stassen: We are constantly examining it, and I do not 
agree that the situation in Indo-China thus tar has changed 
in any major way from that which prevailed at the time ot 
our London talks. 

I do agree that the situation in Indo-China is very grave. 
The Secretary of State described it the other day at a com- 
mittee hearing, an open hearing, that they were skirting 
close, and so that if new developments occur that change the 
appraisal that I have given to the Committee, the executive 
branch will, of course, take those new developments into 
immediate consideration in not only our trade policy, but 
our military policy, our budget policy, and all aspects of our 
United States policy. 

Senator Ferguson: Governor, do you not think that it must 
be encouraging to Russia to read headlines like this: “Swedes 
Plan to Double Trade with Russia in 54,” “Churchill Would 
Ease Bans on Russian Trade,” “U.S. to Ease Soviet Trade Em- 
bargo as Peace Gesture, Stassen Reveals,” “The Trade Picture, 
as Russia Pushes Campaign to Enter World Market: U.S. Ex- 
pects to See Some Upturn in East-West Flow,” “British on Way 
to Postwar Mark with Soviet Bloc”—do you not think that must 
be encouraging to these people who are carrying on this war 
in Indo-China? And you have not any doubt, have you, that 
this is Russia that is pushing this war in Indo-China? 


BUILD-UP FOR GENEVA— 


Mr. Stassen: I think the Secretary of State has correctly 
described that situation, but | do not agree that these head 
lines in and of themselves create a factor in the policy decision 
ot the Soviet Union. In other words, all of those stories that 
you referred to make it clear that it is peaceful goods that we 
will move for expanded trade in, and that is an alternative 
to the build-up for the opening of a third world war, and that 
is the alternative that we seek to move the world toward. 

Senator Ferguson: Well, is there not evidence of when we 
are seeking to do as you say, by these announcements of 
world trade, that they are seeking to do just the opposite by 
stepping up the war in Indo-China? Is there not evidence 
that instead of our making peace, that this talk is a sign of 
weakness and that, therefore, Russia and Red China are 
stepping up the real hot war in Indo-China? That is what I 
had in mind with the change of conditions. 

Mr. Stassen: No, Senator, I believe that your analysis is in 
error. This move is a move trom strength in the tree world 
rather than weakness, and the developments in Dienbienphu 
are the desperate attempts of the Communists to gain a better 
talking position at the Geneva conference when it opens on 
April 26. And the unbelievable heroism of the defenders of 
Dienbienphu for the free world has in their debt the whole 
tree area, and that whole development in Indo-China is 
directly related to. the Geneva conference. 

Senator Ferguson: That is all. 
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One was the biggest single plant fire in history. Touched 
off by sparks from a welding torch, it took three lives, 
injured thirteen, and completely destroyed a relatively 
new $35,000,000 “noncombustible” building. 


The fire at the Meier & Pohlmann Furniture Company 
plant, St. Louis, Mo., started the same way. Sparks from 
a welder’s torch . . . ignited highly flammable lacquer 
fumes. Why didn’t this plant too go up in smoke? A 
Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System extinguished most 
of the flames before firemen arrived. 


Most fires start small. They can be brought under control 
if properly attacked within the first few minutes. Grinnell 
Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever and whenever 


GRINNELL 


PROTECTION AGAINST EVERY FIRE HAZARD 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 








it strikes, night or day, with automatic certainty. Seventy- 
six years experience proves this. 


And now, with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprink- 
lers, you get even greater protection against fire. Less 
water puts out more fire. 


Measured against the loss of a plant, and the many 
indirect losses suffered in a fire, the cost of a Grinnell 
Sprinkler System is a small price to pay for around-the- 
clock fire protection. A Grinnell Sprinkler System often 
pays for itself in a few years through reductions in 
insurance premiums. So, if you have fire insurance, you’re 
probably paying for Grinnell Protection anyway ... why 
not have it? For complete details, mail coupon below. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
286 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode Island 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 





TITLE 





COMPANY 
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THIS IS FOR THE 


@ Mover és ‘®) 


There’s a certain feel about this Harter 
Executive chair that’s right. It’s not 
just the fine gros point fabrics. Nor the 
deep, molded foam rubber cushions 

in seat, back and arms. Nor is it the 
correct posture design that is instantly 
adjustable to you with simple hand 
wheel controls. Rather it’s the sum of 
all these things plus Harter’s insistence 
on quality in even hidden details that 
makes the 65 the finest chair for the 
executive who wants to look, feel and 
work his best. 

Write for informative 16-page illustrated 
booklet, ‘‘Posture Seating Makes Sense.” 
We'll send along the name of your 
nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORP., 4404 Prairie St., Sturgis, Mich. 
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HARTER 
POSTURE CHAIRS 





PROFESSIONAL 


REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


Pays Dividends For You 
CONSULT AN 
Accredited Management Organization 


Complete Dependable Management Service 
For All Kinds of Real Estate 

e} Dwellings 

@ Apartments 


@ Office Building 
@ Store Buildings 
For the Nearest AMO 
Refer to your telephone directory or write: 


LOOK FOR THIS INSIGNIA 
THE SIGN OF INTEGRITY AND EXPERIENCE 
INSTITUTE OF 
REAL ESTATE MANAGEMENT 


22 WEST MONROE ST CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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Output Per Man— 


Unions Say: Raise Wages 


When labor-saving devices cut 


_ costs for employers, who should 


get the benefit? It's a growing 
labor-management argument. 
Unions say: Pass the savings 
on to workers in higher pay. Em- 
ployers tend to favor price cuts, a 


| break for consumers. 








“Productivity” is the key word 
in the argument. It has been 
rising an average of 3.8 per cent 
a year since 1947. 


Union leaders, now out to make a 
case for another round of wage in- 
creases, are finding that the cost-of- 
living argument for higher pay is be- 
ginning to wear a little thin. Many 
employers, as a result, can expect a 
change of union tactics in the new- 
contract bargaining that is about to 
take place. 

Rising living costs have been counted 
on by the unions to justify annual pay 
increases since World War II. But the 
cost of living has been leveling off in re- 


a 
Efficiency Is Rising in U.S. Factories 


Output per man-hour is up 30 per cent since 1947 


cent months and shows signs of staying 
on a rather even keel. For unions, this 
means looking around for a new line of 
argument. 

The substitute that now is being 
counted on is called “productivity.” This 
is the increased output of goods turned 
out for a man-hour of work. It’s a word 
that employers in some of the major 
industries are likely to hear a lot about 
in 1954 negotiations. 

As the unions see it, workers should 
be rewarded for this increased output. 
To them, that reward should be in the 
form of higher pay. The argument is 
one that will be resisted by many em- 
ployers who believe that savings result- 
ing from greater efficiency should. be 
passed on to consumers in the form of 
lower prices. 

The rise by years. A study of output 
figures shows productivity has been ris- 
ing steadily in most recent years in most 
industries. Since 1947, this rise has been 
nearly 30 per cent in manufacturing in- 
dustries. In the 14 years since 1939, fac- 
tory productivity has increased 37 per 
cent. 

Productivity rose during World War 
II but fell back slightly in 1946, during 

(Continued on page 112) 
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= ‘duplicating for even the 
i. @ m = smallest office’ 
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copies in 1 to 5 colors in one operation 


Announcements — bulletins—self-mailers—drawings— forms— 
post cards—address labels—notices—menus—reports— price 
lists—diagrams—scripts. MODERN duplicating producesthem 
) all—up to 150 clear copies a minute. And everybody can run 
this new machine. Operating instructions are always in sight — 
mounted right on the machine with all controls clearly marked. 

Automatic trouble-free A. B. Dick feed handles post cards to 
0 legal size paper. 


For full information without obligation simply mail the coupon. 


a A. B. DICK COMPANY 

0 A B | ) | K 5700 Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 

- , [_] Please send me full information about 
5 the new A. B. Dick duplicator. 


[_] Please arrange free demonstration. 
THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


UN-454 
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A. B. Dick is a trade mark of A, B, Dick Company Fin ea eee ee eee 








Wherever Industry goes you will see 






It brings the efficiency of 
Advanced Chemistry to 
thousands of businesses. 





Service Offices in 98 American Cities and 16 Countries Abroad 


LOS ANGELES — BERKELEY HEIGHTS, N. J. — CHICAGO 
DALLAS — MEXICO CITY — TORONTO 








FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY select- 
ed MOA in 1949 for a branch plant 


location. The result has been an in- 


crease of 32,000 sq. feet in working 
area—a 100% increase in employees. 


Like many other companies, Fruehauf 


Trailer proves that the factors that cre- 
ate MOA’s healthy industrial climate 


\ 





Suite 309 
427-13th Street 
Oakland 12, California 


*MOA means Metropolitan Oakland Area 


$409 (Alameda County, California) 
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Further proof that 
industry “GROWS 
PLACES” in 









MOA‘ 





—rich market, better market coverage, 
temperate climate, etc.—make MOA 
the place to go and grow. 


If your company is even remotely considering 
western facilities — you'll want the new, Free 
FACTFILE. It contains complete data on the 
outstanding marketing advantages of MOA. 
Write today... your request will be held in 


complete confidence. 


IMA....,ctiic 
O .vic02 
A SAN LEANDRO 

rea RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


CALIFORNIA 















ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
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Worker-output rise is 
2.2 per cent this year... 


that year of reconversion to peacetime 
production. Prolonged strikes accounted 
for part of the drop in that year. 

But, by 1947, civilian-goods produc- 
tion was normal again and the index 
had risen 5.6 per cent from 1939. In the 
next year, there was a gain of 4.2 per 
cent in efficiency of U.S. manufacturing 
plants. In 1949, it went up 5.4 per cent, 
and in 1950 the rise was 6.8 per cent. 
That 1950 rise was the largest for any 
year since World War II. 

Virtually no change was recorded in 
1951, the rise being 0.2 per cent. The 
figure for 1952 was 3.9 per cent above 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ CAREY 
“Wages are not keeping up” 


the previous year, however, with a sim- 
ilar rise in 1953. Factory efficiency for 
1954, so far, is 2.2 per cent above last 
year. 

When union leaders talk of pay raises 
based on rising efficiency, they will cite 
this increase of 2.2 per cent—or they 
may produce figures of their own that 
will indicate a larger increase. (Figures 
used here are those of the Economic 
Unit of U.S. News & World Report.) 
The 2.2 per cent figure is well below 
the average of 3.8 per cent for each 
year since 1947. 

The employer reply may be that the 
unions are not entitled to pay raises be- 
cause the current boost in productivity 
is falling behind the yearly average since 
World War II. 

Industry examples. A study of out- 
put per man-hour in the steel industry in- 
dicates that the CIO Steelworkers will 
find emr%oyers reluctant to grant raises 
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— Production drop helped 
' steel’s unit cost go up 


when negotiations open next month, 
’ Man-hour output for steel in January, 
) 1954, was 4.2 per cent below the 1953 
rate, which was a record high. 

This resulted in a boost of the unit 
wage costs of 5.3 per cent, according 
to unofficial estimates. Although mate- 
rial costs had declined, wage costs per 
| unit of production in January were at a 
’ new high. A drop in steel production of 

14.6 per cent helped to account for the 
higher unit cost, since fixed charges had 
) to be spread over a smaller output. 

i In the mining industry, man-hour out- 
_ put is up 1.4 per cent for the period from 








—Chase 


‘ RUBBER WORKERS’ BUCKMASTER 


4 “a 


. . a record level of profits’’ 


1947 to 1953. This covers all types of 
) mining, including coal, iron-ore, copper 
and others. 

Railroads show a gain of 2.8 per cent 
in productivity for this period. There 
was virtually no change in the last three 
years. 

Electric utilities, on the same basis, 
are credited with a rise of 5.9 per cent 
in man-hour output for the six-year pe- 
riod, 

For the telephone industry, produc- 
4 tivity dropped in 1952 and 1953, accord- 
ing to the study. It is 2 per cent higher, 
however, than in 1947. The decline in 
recent years may cause trouble for the 
CIO Communications Workers in this 
year’s wage talks. 

Differing figures—The exact rise, or 
fall, of productivity for a particular in- 
dustry is likely to become a matter of 
debate in the wage talks for that indus- 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Is her time worth 
twenty cents an hour? 


Silly question, isn’t it? ‘ 

Retyping two pages of solid text, with time : 
for erasures and proofreading, can easily take an 
hour... But a Bambino in a few minutes will 
make as many copies (all clear and legible) as 
the typist—for about twenty cents! 

The Bambino is the new small Ozalid?® office : 
machine that copies anything typed, printed, i 
written, or drawn on translucent paper up to nine 
inches wide, any length, for less than two cents 
a copy—and in less than a minute. Makes up : 
to 200 copies an hour! 








REPRODUCTION is instant, on coated Ozalid 
papers, without inks, plates, stencils, carbons. 
Delivers dry copies, ready for use. Electrically 
operated, can be used by anybody. And 
economically priced at $410. 

The Bambino has scores of uses in any 









office, making extra copies not only of 
letters but statements, forms, invoices, 
specifications, file records—speeding 
work, saving time, cutting costs. 

Call the nearest Ozalid distributor 
(see phone book) for a demonstration. 
Or write for free brochure to 
30 Ozaway, Johnson City, N.Y. 


OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 


copying machine for the office 
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“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


Native labor, intelligent, compatible and 
easy to train, they’ re lovers of the land and 
the American way of life, they’re industrious 
and prudent, whether your demand is for 
skilled or unskilled labor, Textiles or Foun- 
dry, clerical, managerial or professional you'll 
find them here in abundance. Yes, Gadsden 
has the answer to your problem. 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What do you want for Power... COAL? 
Gadsden’s in the very heart of the South’s 
richest coal belt. WATER? In. the water shed 
of the southern tip of the Appalachian Range, 
the Coosa River flows through the heart of 
Gadsden and furnishes an abundance of water 
for all purposes. GAS? Natural gas with an 
average BTU rating of 1,000 per cubic foot. 
ELECTRICITY? From the Coosa River the 
Alabama Power Company can furnish enough 
electricity to meet any of your needs. 


“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


A natural cross roads between the prin- 
cipal cities of the South. Gadsden is served 
by four railroads and seventeen truck lines. 
From the Gadsden airport six operating 
flights daily connect the Valley of the Coosa 
with the capitals of the world. Modern high- 
ways from Gadsden lead to everywhere! You 
can find your answer to transportation, in 

. Gadsden! 


**“GADSDEN’S GOT IT!” 


What are your needs? Iron, steel, alum- 
inum, timber, coal, stone, manganese, shale, 
clay, cotton... just name it . . . Gadsden’s 
almost sure to have it. Today in Gadsden the 
articles manufactured run from vitreous china 
ware to ranges, from cast iron pipe to auto- 
mobile tires. Bring your needs to Gadsden, 
you'll find your answer here. 





Gadsden, Alabama 


| am interested in the manufacture of 


COMMITTEE OF THIRTY-FIVE 


Gentlemen: Please tell me more about Gadsden. 





Name 





Position 





Company 





Address 


GADSDEN - ALABAMA 
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Unions say raises are 
needed to boost buying... 


try, with each side probably producing 
its own set of figures. Up-to-date figures 
on productivity are not available from 
official sources in Government. 

When wage negotiations involve a 
single company, productivity figures for 
the entire industry may have little mean- 
ing. A company may be able to show 
that its own wage costs are up, per 
unit of product, and that the output is 
down on a man-hour basis. 

Productivity was used as a basis for 
wage demands for many years, but since 
World War II the tendency has been to 
put more reliance on the cost-of-living 
issue. Some contracts, as in the auto in- 
dustry, are tied to the rise or fall of the 
living-cost index. In the auto agreements, 
there also is a “productivity factor’—an 
annual raise of 5 cents an hour, above 
changes in the cost-of-living allowance. 

Now that unions cannot stress the 
living-cost issue, they are claiming that 
wages should be boosted in order to give 
workers a share of the rising output of 
each man-hour of work. They couple 
this argument with the contention that 
purchasing power of workers must be 
increased in order to bring more demand 
for the products of the factories, lead- 
ing to more jobs. 

Employers counter this argument by 
saying that, if prices could be reduced, 
customers would buy more goods and 
factories could provide more jobs. 

Factor in unemployment? As wage 
talks began in the electrical-equipment 
industry, the CIO Electrical Workers 
Union based its demands on the produc- 
tivity issue. James B. Carey, president of 
the union, and other union negotiators 
declared that “wages are not keeping up 
with the increase in productivity.” This, 
they added, is responsible for unemploy- 
ment. 

The CIO electrical union asked West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation to grant 
a pay raise, but did not specify the 
amount. The raise, the union stated, is 
needed to help boost the nation’s pur- 
chasing power, to provide more jobs. 
The union argued that employers who 
try to keep “too large a share of the 
product” will “lead to disaster” for all. 
This same approach is expected from 
other unions as they start their negotia- 
tions. 

Rising productivity also is one reason 
cited by the CIO Rubber Workers in de- 
manding wage increases from the rubber 
industry. The union’s president, L. S. 
Buckmaster, recently announced _ that 
wage talks with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company will begin on May 
4, The union contends that the rubber 
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. . . Rubber Workers’ line 
appears fo be general 


companies have “enjoyed the results of 
increased productivity, expansion of fa- 
cilities and a record level of profits” and 
can afford a pay raise. 

Other unions are likely to follow suit. 
It appears that “productivity” is to re- 
place “cost of living” as the union battle 
cry for 1954. 





Unions Accept 
Some Pay Cuts 


Unions in some cases are showing a 
willingness to take wage reductions in a 
year when the over-all wage trend is 
still up. Pay cuts up to 5 per cent have 
been accepted by one union. Demands 
for raises were dropped by another un- 
ion when it became convinced that man- 
agement could not afford increases. 

The CIO United Auto Workers voted 
to take pay reductions ranging up to 5 per 
cent at the plant of Willys Motors, Inc., in 
Toledo. Union officials said that this repre- 
sented a special case and does not indi- 
cate a weakening of the UAW’s wage 
position for the industry as a whole. They 
predicted that a bonus plan to be formu- 
lated later on will restore pay cuts now 
being made at Willys. 

An incentive-pay plan is being elimi- 
nated at Willys. Employes were paid 
extra when production went above stip- 
ulated levels. The extra pay is being 
eliminated, and workers will go on an 
hourly-rate basis. The average pay has 
been $80 a week. 

Studebaker is the only other auto firm 
that has an incentive plan in operation, 
the UAW said. The pay cut at Willys is 
necessary, a top UAW official told the 
workers, in order to stabilize the com- 
pany’s economic position. A company of- 
ficial said that the move would bring 
production costs into a competitive posi- 
tion with those of the Big Three—Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford and Chrysler. 

A “look at the books” also has 
caused other unions to take pay cuts or 
drop requests for pay raises. For example, 
the AFL Machinists Union has just ended 
a strike at Lake Geneva, Wis., after Al- 
bert Torstel Packing, Ltd., convinced un- 
ion officials that it could not afford an 
increase in wages. The union was given a 
look at the company’s books. 

The Machinists, in a similar move, 
dropped wage demands when the Amer- 
itan Hardware Corporation, of New 
Britain, Conn., recently proved that its 
finances could not support a wage in- 
crease. 
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ity ROCHESTE! 


ACHIEVEMENT 
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e Accurate 


° Low Cost 


FROM the initial long-length coil of GM 
Steel Tubing to the final intricately formed 
product, complete with s and flared 
ends, the manufacture of Rochester Prod- 
ucts automotive fuel lines is virtually auto- 
matic. Ingeniously designed machines 
assure better, faster production... effect 
savings that are passed on to the buyer! 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS, ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 





This is a typical example of how Rochester 
Products engineers combine ideas, skill, 
experience and GM Steel Tubing to help 
hundreds of industries build 
better products for less money. ©, 
Why not find out now how a 
we can help you ? Write, wire or aw ° 
phone our Sales Department. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF ROCHESTER CARBURETORS AND ROCHESTER CIGAR LIGHTERS 

















by the clients it keeps. 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Campbell Soup Company 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Monsanto Chemical Company 


I like to judge an advertising agency 


Well, for a list of 
leaders, take a look 

at the Needham, Louis 
& Brorby* roster. 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 

Wilson & Co., Inc. 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Hollywood Toronto 
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ZINC and LEAD for ceramics 


il a a 


What gives the 


gleam to porcelain enamel? 


It’s the zinc and lead compounds that provide por- 
celain and vitreous enamel with a matchless, 
smooth, clinically clean luster... an almost breath- 
taking beauty that stays beautiful! 


America's leading producers of porcelain enamel 
equipment rely on Eagle-Picher for zinc and lead 
to promote longer-lasting, better-looking enamels. 
And, because they serve in creating porcelain 
enamel that is easily, efficiently, and perfectly 
“wedded” to cast iron, Eagle-Picher Zinc and Lead 


Compounds provide definite production economies. 


Read through the list below and you will see how 
many fields there are in addition to the ceramics 
industry in which Eagle-Picher zinc and lead 
products play an extremely important part. If 
one of these products has an application in your 
business, we would welcome an opportunity to 
talk with you about the advantages of having 
Eagle-Picher as a source of supply and counsel 
on your production problems. 


EAGLE-PICHER 


Since 1843 
PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product e« Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc e Zinc and lead pigments and oxides e Molded and extruded rubber products 


e Diatomaceous earth products e Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The American consumer is not as cautious a Spender as merchants think. 
Individual spending for goods and services, in fact, is almost as high in 
total as it ever was, and higher than a year ago. 





American merchants, however, are not getting as many consumer dollars. 

What the consumer is doing is paying out more money for services. 

This development is pointed up by the latest Government figures on income, 
spending and savings. They come from the Council of Economic Advisers. 








The business recession has made only a mild dent in the aggregate after-tax 
income of consumers. During the first three months of this year, personal 
income was running at 249.1 billion dollars a year. That's down just slightly 
from the peak rate of 249.8 billions in July-September of 1953. 


But consumer preferences seem quite definitely to have changed. 

Total spending is running at a rate of 230 billions a year, the same as the 
closing months of 1953, down only 1 billion from last summer. 

Qutlay for autos, appliances, other durable goods is running 2.5 billions a 
year under the 1953 peak rate. 

Spending for soft goods--clothing, home furnishings, etc.--is down from 
the peak by 1.7 billions a year. 

That explains why merchants complain of selling problems, why they say that 
"customers are hanging on to their dough." 











But more "dough" is going for services. Latest estimates are that people 
are spending 81.4 billions a year for services--a new high--more than 5 billions 
above the rate a year ago. 


Next question is, what services? That can be answered, too, in part. 

Rent has been rising persistently since removal of controls. 

Medical care also is getting larger payments. 

Personal services, such as haircuts and beauty treatments, are higher. 

More electricity is being used in homes, adding to monthly bills. 

Repair costs also are higher, in part because of the greater stock of 
autos, TV sets, refrigerators, other things that get out of whack. 

Longer vacations are being taken, and the longer the costlier. 

Travel is more extensive, and more money iS Spent on education. 

In brief, consumers are willing to spend more for nearly all services. 

















The consumer, well stocked with goods, quite obviously is shunting his 
dollars from stores to hotels, motels, repairmen, doctors, landlords. 


The merchants' problem in recapturing sales is to persuade customers to 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


save less money. People are unlikely to cut down on services. 

savings, in fact, are high, and have been high since March, 1951. 

People's savings have been running between 7 and 9 per cent of income. 
Last year they averaged 7.3 per cent, now are running at 7.7 per cent. 

Savings rate represents quite a shift. The rate never ran above 6 per cent 
before World War II, varied from 2.3 per cent to 5.6 per cent from 1947 through 
1950. In this respect, "customers are hanging on to their dough." 





Consumers, however, can't be blamed too much for the dip in total output. 

Inventory liquidation by business firms is shown in official figures to 
account for most of the drop. In the early months of this year, businesses were 
unloading inventories at the rate of 4.5 billions a year. 

Inventory reduction is a minus mark in measuring output. 

The decline in total output from 363.5 billions a year in fourth quarter, 
1953, to 359 billions a year for the first quarter, 1954, comes to 4.5 billions. 
But that's a coincidence. There are offsets to inventory adjustments. 

Consumer spending, as noted, held steady in the aggregate. 

All government buying of goods and services fell by 3.2 billions a year, 
with federal spending down, State and local spending up. 

Private investment in construction rose, in producers' equipment dipped. 























Dip in factory production, however, does reflect the inventory cuts and the 
decline in consumer buying of goods, particularly hard goods. 

March figures show declines in output from February for every segment of 
the durable-goods industries--primary metals, fabricated metal products, glass, 








clay and lumber products, furniture and fixtures. 

Soft-goods industries, however, are faring better. They seem to have hit 
bottom. In total, nondurable output has been level for three months. 

Textiles and apparel managed to boost output a bit in March. 

Paper and printing, chemicals held even with February. 

Rubber and leather products dipped slightly and so did tobacco. 

Food and beverage plants maintained the February pace. 

















Federal Reserve Board, which keeps tabs on production, notes a slowing in 
the rate of decline. That is leading other Government officials to expect a 
moderate upturn in factory activity in months just ahead. 





Easy-money policy is being pushed by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Rediscount rates of Federal Reserve Banks are coming down to 1% per cent. 
They had been 1% per cent. 

That's a signal for commercial banks to ease their own lending rates. It 
means they can borrow more cheaply from Federal Reserve if they need the money. 

Actually, this action is little more than a gesture. Banks just now do not 
need to tap the Federal Reserve to make loans to customers. They have an ample 
volume of money themselves. 











Lower reserve requirement is urged by the clearinghouse associations of New 
York and Chicago. If that is granted, it will have more meaning. 

Lower reserves actually will give banks more money to loan, put them under 
pressure to find borrowers to put money to work. 
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2 ways you can profit from push-button accounting 


More than $36,000 clerical savings yearly on payroll work alone 
— for Paramount Studios. 

Vital records six times faster — cost and inventory figures 
ready in five days instead of thirty—for National Motor Bearing. 

Extra reports giving management the complete sales picture, 
including quantities and costs, in many breakdowns -— for 
Federated Metals, division of American Smelting & Refining Co. 

Thousands of users report results like these with Remington 
Rand punched-card methods. Why not put it squarely up to 
us to show how push-button accounting can increase your 
profits, too. Room 1407, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 





The new electronic sorter — one of a 
complete line of punched-card machines, 


Memington. F€and. punched-card methods 











Send A Copy s Finance Week 


To Your Friends ; ‘ 
~-witnout cuarce Latest Idea in Pensions: 


---=-=""---""""5 Tqx Break for Millions 








U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT | 
24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D. C. 1 | Something new in old-age the ep et attention of an election- 
Please send a free copy of § | : : . minded Congress. 
I . . . 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” § | pons on plans is being pushed If the effort succeeds, self-employed 
with my compliments to the persons § | for doctors, farmers, small busi- individuals will be allowed to set aside 
listed below: I | nessmen, other self-employed. olde —- “ pee? mi peepee: 
f , i old-age pensions. Income invested in this 
| A I 
0 — send the pril 23, ' Idea is to allow these people way will not be taxed. 
’ , to put aside some earnings each no ago pension funds are being 
. ° a asked as a move to put self-employed 
ES CE et ee RTT ; year—tax-free—in special retire vorkers on a par with ordinary employes. 
ie \ ment funds or annuities. More and more millions of employes 
TOSS......ccccccccceccccecccccceccecccccceeseeseeeeenesees , Move—offered to give self- in hype poceeloreag industry, it is aor: 
ERE eR RO a Oe SF ees COR re Se 
y - employed people the same bene- provide old-age retirement pay in addi- 
a fits many employes now enjoy— _ tion to benefits from Social Security. Pay- 
E : 1 ke : ‘eis ‘ 
has stron ments made to reti ement funds by com- 
Bib oh ornare teeters : ong support. panies are charged off as a cost by the 
, A new retirement plan, to be paid companies, but are not counted as Income 
Ee a Se Ra ey ne SPs acne v7 ee i te ababie ‘ ‘ by employes. Essentially, they're tax-free 
4 for with tax-free income, is being ad- : ; oe grat 
Rr ‘ employe income diverted to retirement 
aie see a an 4+ vocated in Congress for self-employed programs 
f people—11 million or so professional Officers and directors of corporations, 
I ce a eo Set ea sasapced t men, farmers, small businessmen, as employes, now share in these private 
a i | others. pension plans. So do doctors, lawyers, 
ARIA ncsoneoninsionssosionnsonsnventnsonctorsneronssnnie ! The plan, to be offered on top of other professionals working as employes 
SE SO es CET TORTIE i | Social Security benefits, has the support of companies that have such plans. 
4 | -—formally, at least—of both political Professional workers in business for 





parties or their leaders. And the dozens _ themselves, it’s argued, are at a severe 


Now = be a better judge of of professional, farm and business organi- tax disadvantage because they have no 


zations that demand the plan are getting (Continued on page 122 


VALUES How One-Man Pension Plan Will Work 





’ -= 
Try Barron’s for 17 Weeks... $5 (If Congress approves private-pension proposal 
Avoid investment blunders that could cost for self-employed) 
ou hundreds, perhaps thousands, of dollars. 
bet the facts that will help you do a better 
job of separating good investments from bad 
investments—so that you will increase your 
investment income and build your capital. 
The information and guidanc: e you need 
comes to you t2 Bacron's National Business A doctor, age 45, earning $20,000 a year, for example, sets 
a ancla ee . 4 * “ 
In Barron's you are shown what, where aside $2,000 of annual earnings for retirement... 
and why the REAL VALUES are, behind cur- | 
rent security prices. You get clear, well- ~ 4 
anenees information eaca — a tn = 
condition and prospects (the changing for- ; 
tunes) of individual corporations—and on in- That $2,000—$40,000 in 20 years—becomes tax-free... 


dustrial and market trends. 

No other business or investment publi- 
cation is like Barron's. It is written for the 
man who makes up his own mind about his 
own money. It is the only weekly affiliated 
with Dow Jones, and has full use of Dow 


WwW 


Doctor invests tax-free $2,000 each year in a special retire- 


Jones’ vast, specialized information in serv- ment fund or annuity eee 
ing you. 
A trial subscription—17 weeks for only $5 Ww 


—brings you: 
Everything you need to know to help you 


handle your business and investments with That investment is ‘‘frozen’’ uniil the doctor is 65—unless he 
greater understanding and foresigh . the 

investment impiications of current political | becomes disabled or dies eee 

and economic events .. . the perspective you 

must have to anticipate trends and grasp | Wy 


profitable investment opportunities. | 


See for yourself how useful—and profita- . ® 
ble —Barron's is. Its subscription price is $15 At 65, doctor starts drawing pension—about $365 a month 
a year, but you can try it for 17 weeks for H H 
a ak tak Gear uae tide GA Gabe Gna assuming straight annuity—and pays income tax on it. 


today with your check for $5: or tell us to bill 
you. Address: Barron's, 40 New Street. New 
York 4, N. Y. USN-423 
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Spark plug for progress 


Read how the automobile 
industry sparks our economy. 


This past year, Mr. and Mrs. America, 
you pledged a cool $13 billion to buy 
5,738,989 shiny new cars! 

Since the nation’s commercial 
banks are involved in a big portion 
of this transaction, we think it high 
time you saw some accounting of 
what you got for your money. Here 
are the figures. 


The U.S.A. in High Gear 


Car and truck makers in 1953 created 
quite a few phenomenal statistics. 
For instance, they bought and paid 
for about 14,663,775 tons of steel: 
526,473,682 pounds of copper; 
37,949,109 rubber tires; 122,435,740 
pounds of plastics; and approximate- 


ly 3,500,000 gallons of paint. 


To convert these mountains of ma- 
terials into cars, the industry hired 
930,000 workers and paid them a 
grand total of $4% billion in wages! 


How you’re affected 


When the American public buys cars 
and trucks as it did in 1953, men and 
women work, money circulates, and 
the sales of practically all goods and 
services are affected. As a matter of 
fact, one out of every seven jobs in 
the country exists because of the 
automotive industry. 

As for the nation’s 14,000 commer- 
cial banks... they benefit by auto- 
motive progress, too. They also make 
some substantial contributions. For 
example, the amount of bank loans 
outstanding to the industry was 
about a half billion dollars, and to the 
American people for the purchase of 
cars, over $4 billion at the end of 1953. 


Courage, Confidence, 
Competition 


The auto makers stand on their own 
two feet. They’re out-and-out com- 
petitive ... every bit as imaginative 
as the men who built the first cars. 
Annually they bet millions on a belief 

.an industrial ideal. Call it auto- 
motive progress. Call it capitalism on 
wheels. Call it anything. But year 
after year you’re the winner... be- 
cause year after year you get a better 
product for your money. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
to present this tribute to automotive 
progress. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
































Business with 


MZEXI<S _ 


=! 


Mexico’s government-sponsored 
efforts to round out its agricul- 
tural and mining economy by increasing industrial capacity 
have met with notable success. Greater “‘balance”’ has resulted 
in new economic stability which makes Mexico a reliable 
market for U. S. exporters—and a steady source of imports. 

A large part of Mexican import-export trade is financed by 
our International Division. Frequent visits by our officers 
help Chemical maintain close correspondent relations with 
leading Mexican banks. 

Call on Chemical with confidence for competent and under- 
standing help in your business with Mexico. 


CHEMICAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 


International Division 
165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Finance Week 














FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES with Detachable, Reusable Fittings — 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 
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AEROQUIP 
MATCHED 
HOSE AND 
FITTINGS 
GIVE YOU 


Guaranteed Performance 


Nothing goes together better than Aeroquip Bulk Hose 
and Fittings. They were designed to form a foolproof 
combination. Thus, hose lines that are assembled in 
your plant always measure up to Aeroquip’s exacting 
standard of quality. Use the ‘‘Aeroquip Idea” to cut 
inventory, downtime, costs! 


= \eroquip 





Professional men would like 
lower-cost pensions, too... 


such retirement systems. That goes, too, 
for farmers, real estate dealers, other 
small businessmen. They can use part of 
their income to buy annuities. But they 
get no tax exemption—or exclusion—for 
that income. They’re taxed on the income 
at a time when their incomes are highest, 
and in the highest tax brackets, rather 
than in retirement when their incomes 
normally will be smaller. 

Result, according to the arguments, is 
that the self-employed person finds it 
difficult to make any real provision for his 
old age. 

The Administration, as part of its 
answer, is offering Social Security cover- 
age to the millions of self-employed pro- 


SUENawa Photo 
FOR THE DOCTOR... 
. a tailor-made pension fund? 


fessional people still not covered. That 
idea, in the view of many professional 
groups, is good. But Social Security bene- 
fits are too small to give a high-income 
person a standard of living anywhere 
near the one he has in active years. 

Besides, it is pointed out, more and 
more employes get tax freedom for 
deferred income paid to retirement 
funds—in addition to Social Security 
coverage. 

The professionals want the same treat- 
ment. The Eisenhower Administration, 
while approving in principle, is opposing 
immediate action on the bills now in 
Congress. 

Voluntary pension plan for the self- 
employed, if approved, will be subject to 
specific regulations. 

Only the self-employed and employes 
not eligible for company plans—or for 
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... Ten per cent of income, 
tax-free, could buy annuities 


government-employe plans—will be able 
to get these income exclusions. 

Strict limits, too, will be put on 
amounts to be given freedom from taxes. 
In general, the individual will be allowed 
to set aside, tax-free, as much as 10 per 
cent of his annual earned income, with a 
maximum set-aside of $7,500 a year and 
$150,000 in a lifetime. 

Older persons—those 55 or more when 
the bill is approved—will get to put 
aside additional amounts, as “past serv- 
ice” credits, in order to build pension 
funds in their fewer remaining years of 
work. 

Individuals who feel they can’t afford 
to set aside their full 10 per cent in a 
particular year, moreover, will get a 
special carry-over. They can carry over 
unused allowances for periods of five 
years, but they won't be able to exclude 
more than $7,500 in any year. 

Investment of this tax-free income will 
be subject to a detailed set of rules de- 
signed to make it impossible for the indi- 
vidual to get his hands on the money until 
the right time comes. Individuals will 
have two options: 

They can put, their special savings 
into “restricted retirement funds,” 
to be sponsored by professional, 
business, farm or other groups, and 
managed by bank trustees. Or they 
can buy a tailor-made “restricted 
annuity contract” from an insurance 
company. 

In either case, the rules will not per- 
mit these special savings to be recovered 
unless the individual becomes perma- 
nently and totally disabled, or he dies, or 
until he reaches 65. At 65, he can draw 
his retirement money in a lump sum, or 
in periodic payments. Installment pay- 
ments will be taxed as regular income, 
and lump sums in most cases as capital 
gains. 

Size of benefits, of course, will de- 
pend on amounts saved, on the number 
of years those amounts draw interest, 
and on the ways in which they are 
invested. 

The doctor whose case is illustrated 
in the box on page 120 offers an example 
of only one of the ways in which the 
plan could be used. His pension of $365 
a month for life, starting at age 65 after 
$2,000 yearly investments for 20 years, 
is relatively large. Most self-employed 
persons, with smaller incomes, would not 
be entitled to invest so much. 

The doctor in the example, moreover, 
is buying a relatively large pension by 
taking his benefits entirely in the form 
of annuity, without any life insurance 

(Continued on page 124) 
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wonder in 
Canada’s great, green National Parks. 


EXPLORE a world of natural PLay at quiet, comfortable resorts and 


carefree cabin colonies ... meet new friends. 





This =f fl i 
alata! 


VACATIONS UNLIMITED 





RELAX WITH BEAUTY ON MAGNIFICENT LAKES AND RIVERS... CRUISE CANADA'S LONG, COLOURFUL COASTS 


Cross the border to Canada and have a “‘foreign’”’, different 
vacation — without tiresome planning or preparation. 
Canada’s playlands are near, new and richly varied — ev 
you take your pick of intriguing, hospitable cities; 
picturesque old-world towns; grand and glorious settings 
for exciting outdoor holidays. No passports. See your 


travel or transportation agent soon; send the coupon now. 














01-5-13-54-04 | 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA | 
Please send your 48-page, full-colour book on vacation | 
attractions in all parts of Canada . ocd EBL a 
Tell me where 16 mm sound films on Canadian travel | 
subjects are available in the U.S.A. a ia ey te eee 
Check ~/ as required | 
Name 
PLEASE PRINT | 
Address | 
Town Y State ia | 
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16 stocks 


Overlooked Opportunities for Profit 
In stocks selling below $25 a share 


ANY sound, low-priced stocks have been overlooked in 
recent strong markets. In a new Report our Staff recom- 
mends 16 issues representing exceptionally good values. Some 
of these are selected primarily for price appreciation; others for 
long-term growth and income, with yields up to 7%. Included 
are stocks selling from 51/4 to 24 in these four popular groups: 


@ Growth Stocks with new products or services 
@ Income Stocks, yielding from 51% to 71% 
@ Backed by valuable natural resources 
@ Deflated Issues — well below recent highs 
The recent market advance has pushed popular investment 
stocks to levels where they are becoming less attractive. As a 


result, investors are now searching out sound, lower-priced, 
behind-the-market issues such as are featured in this Report. 
Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “16 Undervalued Low 
Priced Stocks’’. In addition we will send you without extra charge the 
next 4 issues of the weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, 


Business Outlook Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This 
offer open to new readers only.) 


t——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 ———— 
BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [ | UN-71 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 
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For $150,000 in a lifetime, 
return of $1,000 a month... 


protection. He might invest his $2,000 
a year in a contract that includes a re- 
fund privilege. His monthly annuity 
check then will be $260, instead of $365. 
But, when he dies, his family will get 
an amount equal to the premiums he 
has paid, minus any sums he has gotten 
back. 

Top benefits from the plan, according 
to its sponsors, will come to something 
like $1,000 a month. But that’s for the 
rare individual who can afford to put 
aside the lifetime maximum of $150,000. 
Most individuals, it is said, wil] manage 
to buy retirement pay ranging from $75 
to $200 or $300 a month. 

That, combined with top Social Se- 





—United Press 


SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
Time out for study 


curity benefits planned at $162.80 for a 
couple at age 65, can mean a fairly ade- 
quate standard of living in retirement. 

It can, at least, if Congress adopts the 
plan now put forward. 

Support for the idea has been grow- 
ing for some time. Bills now in Congress, 





AB hat i 
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circulation 
srowth 


With more than 675,000 net paid 


circulation weekly, “U. S. News & 


providing for the program, are given a 
strong chance of approval—if not this 
year, then next. Backers of the plan al- | 
ready claim friends in high places. 

Mr. Eisenhower, during his campaign, 
had this to say: 

“In 1942 the Government made an im- 
portant supplement to the Social Security 
Act by legislation which offered tax ad- 
co vantages to corporations and their em- 
ployes in the establishment of pension 
funds . . . When this legislation was be- 
ing considered self-employed individuals 
were evidently forgotten... I think 


World Report” is the only major 
weekly magazine which has doubled 


the circulation it had six years ago. 
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CONSIDERING NEW PLANT LOCATIONS? 


, } ... Retirement-income study 
“not completed” by Treasury 


0) something ought to be done to help these | 
“ people to help themselves by allowing 

ty a reasonable tax deduction for money 

5. put aside by them for their own savings 

et .. . If I am elected I will favor legisla- 

he tion along these lines.” 

on That, it’s made clear, is just what bills 


now before Congress will do. 
1g The proposal also was endorsed in | 


























1g principle by the Democratic Party plat- | 
i form in the 1952 campaign, according to 
ut the chairman of the platform committee, 
0. — Representative John W. McCormack, of 
ze | Massachusetts. 
75 Supporters of the plan are hoping for 
early action, despite the reluctance of 
e- the Administration to move right now. 
‘ 3 RIVER SYSTEMS 
. 4 
f YW OH SOMMEdBEECE 
xe 
4-way transportation 
¥ Ir transportation looms large in your thinking — as it 
° does with General Shoe Corporation, E. L. Bruce Company, 
2 Kingsport Press, the Wheland Company and other 
f ; nationally-known Tennessee manufacturers — take a long 
f : look at Tennessee’s transportation system. 
* Fourteen major railways link every section of the state 
% with the markets of America. Seven hundred and eighty- 
4 : two certificated motor carriers provide prompt service 
j ° to large population centers in the North, East, South and 
: ‘ Southwest. Nine commercial airlines make Tennessee 
: si tar Btar ° one of the nation’s air crossroads. Three navigable river 
‘ REPRESENTATIVE McCORMACK zy channels — the Cumberland, the Tennessee, and the 
: Rinunets enn on ected : Mississippi — add an invaluable fourth dimension to 
‘.< Tennessee’s transportation picture. 
a — §The official position was expressed by ° Yes, Tennessee has the transportation facilities you need — 
e- @ Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams . and one of Tennessee’s 250 incorporated cities and towns 
' and by Secretary of the Treasury George : can provide an ideal site for your new Tennessee plant. 
he M. Humphrey. ‘ A letter outlining your operational needs will bring you a 
Mr. Adams, reminded that Mr. Eisen- 7 confidential plant location study. 
y- hower had approved the idea, replied, 
Ss, “The President’s endorsement of the * For complete information, write: 
a principle of privately sponsored pension | ° GEORGE I. WHITLATCH, Executive Director 
sis plans was, of course, not intended to refer | 
il- \ to any particular bill pending before the | —  . | 
Congress.” 
n, Mr. Humphrey cited a number of (gz 
“issues” involved, including the possible 
n- loss of “considerable” revenue, and ex- | 
ty plained that “the retirement-income prob- | 
d- lem is one of the subjects on which we | @& 
n- have not yet completed our study.” | ° M 
yn Even so, spokesmen for the self-em- ae ya oman ah <p teu of ce onaeee Ping | high 
e- ployed express hope that they soon will | way, water—we use them all and find definite economies 
Is + get tax Tunis designed nen ¢ encourage | in having a full choice of transportation facilities. 
Saale” , ° | GORDON P. STREET, President 
nk Savings for their old age. | The Wheland Company, Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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Celanese’ Celaperm acetate ts a mermaids dream 





These Celaperm acetate suits by Cole of Califor- 
nia are lined with unbelievably soft Celanese ace- 


CHEMICAL FIBERS TEXTILES 





This spring the prettiest sight in any waters will be swimsuits of 
Celanese Celaperm. 
The dazzling colors of this new acetate yarn are the delight of any 
mermaid. They can’t run or streak or wash away in the surf. 
Celaperm’s secret? Unlike ordinary yarns, the fresh, glowing color 
is actually sealed in Celaperm while it is being made. And being 
acetate, it feels soft as the sea itself. 
No wonder famed Cole of California quickly turned to Celaperm 
as an ideal swimwear yarn. You will find his suits advertised by 
Celanese in leading magazines in May and simultaneously displayed 
by over 1,000 leading stores all over the country. 
Celanese Celaperm not only colors the thinking (and the lines) of 
the vast swimwear industry. It means a more lasting beauty for all 
textiles, from children’s playclothes to the most decorative fabrics. 
Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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>> European businessmen are reacting to the Dulles statement on "united action" 
in Indo-China. They are suddenly interested in rebuilding their stocks of raw 
materials. They remember how they got caught short when the Korean war broke out 
and what happened to prices. Now they are being prudent--just in case. 

Selective buying is showing up in commodity markets. You see it especially 
in Far Eastern and other "war" commodities. Pattern has recently been evident 
in London, other European markets and, to a lesser extent, in New York. 

Among metals, prices of tin, mercury, copper, lead, zinc, tungsten have been 
on the firm side. So have pepper, copra, coconut oil, jute and rubber prices. 

Buying to replenish stocks is widespread in Western Europe. Zurich reports 
British, German, French, Belgian, Swiss, Scandinavian industry active as buyers. 

Most of the commodities mentioned above are in plentiful supply at the 
moment. But, then, nobody has been buying heavily for months past. There's been 
a feeling on both sides of the Atlantic that commodity prices might well go lower 
before they went higher. Now the feeling, in Europe at least, may be changing. 
Of course, this buying could be just a flurry--a form of insurance taken out to 
guard against uncertainties of the upcoming Geneva Conference. 

It's just as well to realize that Europeans are looking at the low levels 
in their stock bins and apparently are ready to act fast to replenish them. 











>> Middle East reports indicate the Iranian Government will push for a quick 
deal with major oil companies to get Iran's oil moving again to world markets. 
Both internal and external pressures point that way. 

Quick oil settlement is favored by the Zahedi Government. A long delay 
would give opposition leaders a chance to whip up antiforeign and anti-Government 
hysteria and perhaps to overthrow the Government. 

What's more, U.S. Government "handouts" to Iran are running out. It's clear 
in Teheran that the U.S. wants a speedy oil settlement. Iran, beset with 
financial troubles, is really squeaking by on U.S. aid. 








Oil negotiations in Teheran will not be easy, however. They never are. 





>> Consortium of eight oil companies has worked out an arrangement for producing 
and marketing Iranian oil. Its representatives are now in Teheran to "Sell" the 
plan to the Iranian Government. Companies include five American (Standard of 
New Jersey, Standard of California, Texas, Gulf, Socony-Vacuum), one Dutch 
(Royal Dutch Shell), one French, one British (Anglo-Iranian, whose properties in 
Iran were expropriated when the Iranians nationalized oil in 1951). 

Deal being put up to Teheran is believed to run about like this: 

Technical management of Iranian oil fields and refineries will be under 
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foreign supervision--either the consortium or some other foreign organization. 
Iranians realize now that they can't handle the job alone. But this matter isn't 
easy to negotiate because of their nationalistic sensibilities. 

Marketing will be split up among the eight companies and handled through 
their regular marketing organizations. Anglo-Iranian's share will be 40 per 
cent; the five American companies, 40 per cent; Shell, 14 per cent; and the 
French company, 6 per cent. Anglo-Iranian will be paid 600 million dollars by 
the others for the right of participation. 

Iran wants to retain 5 per cent of total oil production to market 
independently and eventually wants to increase this share. The consortium goes 
along with 5 per cent but disagrees with steadily increasing Iran's share. 

Financing presents some thorny questions. Iran wants oil output built up 
fast. Iran needs 100 million dollars a year just to meet operating expenses of 
its Government (now being met largely through U.S. aid). Oil royalties will be 
paid to Iran but, to yield 100 million dollars, production would have to reach 
20 million tons of crude oil--65 per cent of the high output in 1950. 

Rate of production is a crucial problem. The oil market is pretty 
adequately supplied even without Iranian oil. To market 20 million tons of crude 
oil, the oil companies involved would have to cut production in other Middle 
Eastern countries--probably Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Iraq. Rulers of these 
countries are counting on bigger oil revenues, not smaller. The companies 
aren't anxious to promote discord where they have oil concessions and operations. 

So, the odds are that the consortium will try to keep Iranian production 
down to the normal increase in demand in the Eastern Hemisphere, where almost 
all Middle Eastern oil is now sold. Iran will not be happy about this. 





>> The oil companies' deal with Iran hinges on another important factor: 

Iran must agree to compensate Anglo-Iranian for its properties. 

Compensation of 2 billion dollars was originally demanded by Anglo-Iranian, 
it is reported. This has now been scaled down to 200-300 million to be paid 
over a 20-year period by a discount in the price Anglo-Iranian pays for Iranian 
oil. Iran is willing to pay some compensation, but the amount is still being 
haggled over. Pending this agreement, the marketing deal will be held up. 

Upshot of all this is that, while the oil mess in Iran seems closer to 
solution now than for three years past, there are still many difficulties to be 
cleared away. But the present Iranian Government does want to make a deal--one 
favorable enough to keep Iranian nationalists from squawking too much. 








>> U.S. efforts to get rid of farm surpluses abroad are raising problems again. 

Cheddar cheese and powdered milk, in huge quantities, are offered by the 
Department of Agriculture for sale to commercial exporters at just about world- 
market prices. Surplus butter, too, may be offered later. Export subsidies 
are involved since selling prices are below domestic price-support levels. 

The U.S. recently agreed not to displace normal exports of other countries 
by its farm-surplus disposal operations. But this could do just that. 

New Zealand is a large exporter of cheddar cheese and powdered milk (also 
butter) and is, of course, worried by this development. Canada, Denmark, the 
Netherlands are other countries that can be affected. U.S. action really puts 
a ceiling on prices of these products and may take trade away from friendly 
countries. U.S. farm surpluses are a headache not only at home but also abroad. 
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Across tomorrow’s skies, cargo and passenger 
transports will ply the trade routes of the world 
on schedules measured in terms of the speed of 
sound. And at Fairchild, creative engineers know 
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that aircraft research — design — and actual pro- 
duction must move ahead with the ever-increas- 
ing speed of the airplane itself. 
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Infinite distance — unlimited speeds — undiscov- 
ered metals — undeveloped fuels — form the 
specifications for tomorrow’s transport and its 
powerplants. From Fairchild will come a full 
share of these new design concepts to help meet 
the challenge of making tomorrow an age of 
flight — with horizons unlimited. 
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The homebuilding industry, important 
in the U.S. economy, is about to be 
invigorated by a new inflow of mort- 
gage credit on easy terms. 

More new homes are being planned 
by builders for sale with mortgages 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration or insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. As the top 
chart shows, builders and_ lenders 
asked the VA in March for appraisals 
on 36,501 proposed homes, the larg- 
est number since October, 1950. Lend- 
ers filed applications with FHA for 
mortgage insurance on 28,053 new 
homes, the largest total in 10 months. 

Veterans will find new housing easier 
to get in coming months. Insurance 
companies, savings institutions and 
other lenders are trying to find more 
VA loans for investment. As competi- 
tion for loans grows, terms become 
easier. In February, 15 per cent of 
all VA home loans were made with 
no down payment at all, compared 
with 5 per cent late in 1952. Maturi- 
ties now are longer. Fifty-five per 
cent of all new VA loans are due in 25 
years or longer, against 35 per cent a 
year ago. 

























Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 


Supply of mortgage credit is plentiful, 


and policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Treasury is to help 
keep it so. Yields on long-term Treas- 
ury bonds are staying at 24 per cent or 
less. The rate of 4% per cent that bor- 
rowers pay to lenders on VA and FHA 
loans is a strong inducement to lend- 
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More New Homes Planned 
Under VA and FHA Financing 









VA Appraisal Requests 
For New Homes 
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Homes for veterans make up a growing 
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share of all homes started. Starts un- 
der VA financing rose to 41,631 in 
the first quarter, up 38 per cent from 
a year ago. VA starts now account for 
nearly a fifth of the total. 

Dwelling units started in the U.S. un- 
der all types of financing rose to 97,- 
000 in March for a good seasonal gain 
over February. Privately financed 
homes were at a rate of 1,161,000 per 
year, a trifle below February, but other- 
wise the highest since March, 1953. 


Source: Housing & Home Finance Agency 
© 1954, By U.S News Pub. Corp. 


ers under present conditions in the 
money market. 


Construction activity of all types was at 


a record rate of 36.9 billions in March. 
Contract awards were at a new high 
in the first quarter. 


Optimism of investors and businessmen 


is high, despite the gentle decline in 
business activity. Stock prices, meas- 
ured by the Dow-Jones industrial av- 





erage, rose to 313.77 on April 15, up 
23 per cent from last September and 
at a new high since 1929. Sensitive 
commodities rose to 92.6 on the BLS 
index on April 13, highest in six 
months. Recent gains include steel 
scrap, tin, lead, hides and hogs. 


Insured unemployment dropped to 


2,366,000 in the week ended April 3, 
continuing the slow decline under 
way since early in March. 


Factory output held at 123 on the in- 


dicator in the week ended April 10, 
virtually unchanged for the _ third 
straight week. The auto industry lifted 
its output of cars and trucks to the 
best leve] this year, only 5 per cent 
below a year ago. The steel industry, 
on the other hand, scheduled its oper- 
ations at only 67 per cent of capacity 
in the week ended April 17. 

A slowing of the decline in production 
has been under way since December. 
Industrial production, including out- 
put of mines and oil wells, fell only 
2 per cent from December to March. 
All of the drop was in hard goods. 
Neither minerals nor soft goods de- 
clined at all over this period. 

Retail stores reported sales at a rate of 
164 billion dollars per year in March, 
2 per cent below last February, 6 
per cent below the peak of February, 
1953. The chief weakness has been in 
sale of hard goods, down 13 per cent 
from last year’s high. 

Adjustments in the U.S. economy in 
the last year still have done little dam- 
age to the psychology of businessmen, 
investors and consumers. At this time, 
hopes for recovery have largely sup- 
planted early fears of a spiraling de- 
cline. 
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All new engineering unside > 


























Here’s an 


QUALITY 


X-ray look into 


the easiest operating desk you can buy 


This new “‘Y and E” desk keeps its handsome, accepted style—but 20 engi- 
neering changes make it the most adaptable, easy-to-use desk you can buy. 


New 
ease of 
operation 


3. New Sliding Reference Shelf is 
reversible, can be used as utility 
drawer. Glass insert or pin tray 
is available. 


For complete information on how 
these new desks can benefit your 
company, please write for free bro- 
chure No. 3808. 






I. New Nylon Stationary Bear- 2. New Effortless Locking— 
ings glide drawers quietly in and new spring and locking mecha- 
out with effortless ease. nism give easy and positive lock- 
ing and unlocking. 





4. New Drawer Stop, spring con- 5. New Roomier Utility Tray for 

trolled, positive action—drawer more convenient storage. All 

removal simplified. compartments full height of 
drawer—no spillage. 


YAWMAN 4’? FRBE MFG.C. 


1013 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y., U. S. A. 









New Flexibility 


Same desk adapts 
for different uses 






































Reverse pedestal 
to get: 





Replace typewriter 
pedestal with drawer 
pedestal to get: 





Replace pedestal with 
end panel to get: 
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Reverse pedestal and 
end panel to get: 
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You can meet many 
changing needs through 
rearrangement of original 
parts. By stocking a few 
spare parts youcan quickly 


and easily change this new 
desk to almost any model. 
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6. Choose either Recessed or Flush 


Back on original equipment. Can 
be easily changed from one to the 
other at any time. 


Nationally distributed through 
branches, agents, and dealers. 
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HERE ARE GREAT MOMENTS IN HISTORY when the 

simple words of a government declaration seem so 
natural an expression of purpose that their transcend- 
ent significance is not always immediately apparent. 

Such is the nature of the pronouncement issued by 
President Eisenhower last week telling the world that 
the United States is definitely committed to the defense 
of all of free Europe. 

Germany is not a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, the object of which has been to 
warn Soviet Russia against any attack on the fourteen 
countries in the Organization. These are Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Luxembourg, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark, Iceland, Portugal, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Canada 
and the United States. 

The language of this treaty—ratified by our Sen- 
ate—makes it clear that the United States, for ex- 
ample, is bound to regard an attack on any one of the 
other thirteen countries as the same thing as an attack 
on this country. This is realistic alertness in an air- 
plane and atomic age. 

But up to now there has been no provision as to 
what the United States and other countries like Great 
Britain and France would do if Soviet Russia attacked 
Germany. It was to assure a united defense against such 
an attack that the European Defense Community idea 
has been advanced, and Germany has ratified it. 

With France reluctant to sign the European Defense 
Community agreement or to admit Germany to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, because of a fear 
that it would mean the rearmament of Germany, the 
major powers have had to grope for a satisfactory for- 
mula to overcome those objections. The Eisenhower 
statement, therefore, is intended as a reassurance to 
France, some of whose politicians have insisted that 
America’s motive in pressing for ratification of the 
European Defense Community pact—of which America 
and Britain are not signatories—is merely to build 
up a defense organization that will make it possible 
some day for those two countries to withdraw from 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 


So the President reaffirms in unmistakable 
phrases America’s conviction that the defense of Eu- 
rope in its entirety is essential to ward off possible ag- 
gression against the United States. A similar pronounce- 
ment has just been made by Great Britain. The Presi- 
dent declares: 

“In consonance with its policy of full and continu- 
ing support for the maintenance of the integrity and 


A HISTORIC DECISION 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


unity of the European Defense Community, the United 
States will regard any action from whatever quarter 
which threatens that integrity or unity as a threat to 
the security of the United States. In such event, the 
United States will consult in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Article 4 of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

“In accordance with the basic interest of the United 
States in the North Atlantic Treaty, as expressed at the 
time of ratification, the treaty was regarded as of in- 
definite duration rather than for any definite number 
of years. The United States calls attention to the fact 
that for it to cease to be a party to the North Atlantic 
Treaty would appear to be quite contrary to our secu- 
rity interests when there is established on the continent 
of Europe the solid core of unity which the European 
Defense Community will provide.” 

What this means is that, as long as there is unity, 
America will help with troops against any outside at- 
tack. But it goes without saying that, if Germany and 
France were to become involved in a war against each 
other at some future date, the “unity” would be de- 
stroyed and the United States would have a free hand 
to make whatever decision circumstances may require. 

The President’s declaration also says: 

“The United States will continue to maintain in Eu- 
rope, including Germany, such units of its armed forces 
as may be necessary and appropriate to contribute its 
fair share of the forces needed for the joint defense of 
the North Atlantic area while a threat to that area ex- 
ists, and will continue to deploy such forces in accord- 
ance with agreed North Atlantic strategy for the de- 
fense of this area.” 


This is not a program without flexibility. It 
permits America to determine the extent of her par- 
ticipation if there should be any one-sidedness and it 
permits a re-examination of the nature of or effective- 
ness of the defense which the Europeans themselves 
will have built up. For there are times when the 
countries themselves with foreign troops on their soil 
want them to leave their territory. 

The historic statement by the President ties together 
all the threads of the European Defense Community 
proposal and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

The United States is committed to collective security 
and asks only that all other members of the alliance 
faithfully honor their obligations when a big crisis 
comes. Such an attitude now can deter the aggressor, 
and Secretary Dulles by his visit to Europe has con- 
summated a constructive policy for peace. 
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“Nice thing about Ashley —he sure runs a good club car!” 


There’s a character to Kentucky Tavern that somehow 
seems to transmit itself to the host who serves it. 
He knows there are other bonds but none 


quite as fine as ‘“The Aristocrat of Bonds.” 


GLEN MORE DIVSTILEERTDES COMPANY «© LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON 
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For bourbon-on-the-rocks, Walker’s DeLuxe, of course! 


If you select your bourbon with a view to serving it straight, over ice, may we specially 
recommend Walker’s DeLuxe? Its elegant taste and uncommon smoothness permit it to pass this 
exacting test with flying colors. For Walker’s DeLuxe is Hiram Walker’s finest bourbon— 


6 years old, 90.4 proof—equally superb served straight or mixed. 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ¢ 6 YEARS OLD © 90.4 PROOF * HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





